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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Cuaprter XIIL 
Note to the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—At the close of the 12th Chapter of this Diary, and in a note 
refixed to the separate edition of it, I mentioned an intention of publish- 
ing two or three additional chapters. This, however, circumstances pre- 
vented my doing till now in your Magazine, and the fear of intruding on 
the public a third volume kept me from adding them to the separate edi- 
tion. You have kindly intimated that your columns are still open to me— 
with assurances that my reappearance, brief though it may be, will not 
seta unwelcome to you or your readers. An unexpected interval of 
eisure enables me to avail myself of the opportunity thus afforded of pre- 
paring for _ the two or three concluding Chapters of this Diary. I send 
you now Chapter XIII., earnestly hoping that you and your readers will 
feel not Jess interested now than heretofore in the “ Diary of a Physician.” 
Yours, ever faithfully, 





Lonpon, 10th August, 1832. 


&e. &c. &e. 


THE THUNDER-STRUCK.—THE BOXER. 


In the summer of 18—, London 
was visited by one of the most tre- 
mendous thunder-storms that have 
been known in this climate. Its cha- 
racter and effects—some of which 
latter form the subject of this chap- 
ter—will make me remember it to 
the latest hour of my life. - 

There was someth & portentous— 
a still, surcharged air—about the 
whole of Tuesday the 10th of July, 
18—, as though nature were trem- 


bling and cowering beneath a co- 
ming shock. To use the exquisite lan- 
guage of one of our old dramatists,* 
there seemed ? 
——— A calm 
Before a tempest, when the gentle air 
Lays her soft ear close to the earth, to 
listen 

For that she fears steals on to ravish her.” 
From about eleven o’clock at noon 
the sky wore a lurid threatening as- 
pect that shot awe into the beholder; 
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suggesting to startled fancy the no- 
tion, that within the dim confines of 
the “labouring air” mischief was 
wor to the world. 

The heat was intolerable, keeping 
almost everybody within doors. The 
very dogs, and other cattle in the 
streets, stood everywhere panting 
and loath to move. There was a pro- 
digious excitement, or rather agita- 
tion, diffused throughout the coun- 
try, especially London ; for, strange 
to say, (and thousands will recollect 
the circumstance,) it had been for 
some time confidently foretold by 
certain enthusiasts, religious as well 
as philosophic, that the earth was 
to be destroyed that very day; in 
short, that the awful JupcmenT was 
athand! Though not myself over 
credulous, or given to superstitious 
fears, I own that on coupling these 
fearful predictions with the unusual, 
or rather unnatural, aspect of the 
day, I more than once experienced 
sudden qualms of apprehension as I 
rode along on my dailyrounds. I did 
not so much communicate alarm to 
the various circles I entered, as catch 
it from them. Then, again, I would 


occasionally pass a silent froup of 
a 


passengers clustering round a street- 
preacher, who, true to his vocation, 
redeeming the time,” seemed by 
his gestures, and the disturbed coun- 
tenances around him, to be foretell- 
ing all that was frightful. The tone of 
excitement which pervaded my feel- 
ings was further heightened by a con- 
versation on the prevailing topic 
which I had in the course of the 
morning with the distinguished poet 
and scholar, Mr ——. With what 
fearful force did he suggest proba- 
bilities ; what vivid, startling colour- 
ing did he throw over them! It was, 
indeed, a topic congenial to his 
gloomy imagination. He talked to 
me, in short, till my disturbed fancy 
realized the wildest chimeras. 

* Great God, Dr ——!” said he, 
laying his hand suddenly on my arm, 
his great black eyes gleaming with 
mysterious’ awe—“ Think, only 
think! What if, at the moment we 
are talking together, a comet, whose 
track the peering eye of science has 
never traced—whose very existence 
is known to none but God, is wing- 
ing its fiery way towards our earth, 
swift as the lightning, and with force 
inevitable | Is it at this instant dash- 
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(Sept. 
ing to fragments some mighty orb 
that obstructed its progress, and then 
passing on towards us, disturbing 
system after system in its way ?— 
How—when will the frightful crash 
be felt? Is its heat now blighting 
our atmosphere ?—Will combustion 
first commence, or shall we be at 
once split asunder into innumerable 
fragments, and sent drifting through 
infinite space ?—Whither—whither 
shall we fly! what must become of 
our species ?—Is the Scriptural Jupe- 
MENT then coming ?—Oh, Doctor, 
what if all these things are really at 
hand ?” 

Was this imaginative raving cal- 
culated to calm one’s feelings !—By 
the time I reached home, late in the 
afternoon, I felt in a fever of excite- 
ment. I found an air of apprehen- 
sion throughout the whole house. 
My wife, children, and a young visi- 
tor, were all together in the parlour, 
looking out for me, through the win- 
dow, anxiously—and with paler faces 
than they might choose to own. The 
visitor just alluded to, by the way— 
wasa Miss Agnes P——, a girl of 
about twenty-one, the daughter of 
an old friend and patient of mine. 
Her mother, a widow, (with no other 
child than this,) resided in a village 
about fifty miles from town—from 
which she was expected, in a few 
days’ time, to take her daughter back 
again into the country. Miss P—— 
was without «xception the most 
charming young woman I think I 
ever met with. The beauty of her 
person but faintly shadowed forth 
the loveliness of her mind and the 
amiability of her character. There 
was a rich languor, or rather soft- 
ness of expression about her fea- 
tures, that to me is enchanting, and 
constitutes the highest and rarest 
style of feminine loveliness. Her 
dark, pensive, searching eyes, spoke 
a soul full of feeling and fancy. If 
you, reader, had but felt their gaze 
—had seen them—now glistening in 
liquid radiance upon you, from be- 
neath their long dark lashes—and 
then sparkling with enthusiasm, 
while the flush of excitement was on 
her beautiful features, and her white 
hands hastily folded back her au- 
burn tresses from heralabaster brow, 
your heart would have thrilled as 
mine often has, and you would with 
me have exclaimed in a sort of ec- 
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stasy—“ Star of your sex!” The 
tones of her voice, so mellow and 
various—and her whole carriage and 
demeanour, were in accordance with 
the expression ‘of her features. In 
person she was a little under the 
average height, but most ee 
moulded and proportioned; and 
there was a Hebe-like ease and grace 
about all her features. She excelled 
in almost all feminine accomplish- 
ments; but the “ things wherein her 
soul delighted” were music and ro- 
mance. A more imaginative, ethe 
realized creature was surely never 
known. It required all the fond and 
anxious surveillance of her friends 
to prevent her carrying her tastes to 
excess, and becoming, in a manner, 
unfitted for the “ dull commerce of 
dull earth!” No sooner had this 
fair being made her appearance in 
my house, and given token of some- 
thing like a prolonged stay, than I 
became the most popular man in the 
circle of my acquaintance. Such 
assiduous calls to enquire after my 
health, and that of my family !— 
Such a multitude of pa Pa as, 
ones, to boot—and so embarrasse 
with a consciousness of the poorness 
of the pretence that drew them to 
my house! Such matronly enquiries 
from mothers and elderly female re- 
latives, into the nature and extent 
of “sweet Miss P——’s expecta- 
tions !” During.a former stay at my 
house, about six months before the 
aia of which Iam writing, Miss 
—— surrendered her affections— 
ite the delighted surprise of all her 
riends and relatives )—to the quiet- 
est, and perhaps worthiest of her 
claimants—a young man, then pre- 
paring for orders at Oxford. Never, 
sure, was there a greater contrast 
between the tastes of a pledged 
couple: she all feeling, romance, 
enthusiasm ; he serene, thoughtful, 
and matter-of-fact. It was most 
amusing to witness their occasional 
collisions on subjects which brought 
into play their respective tastes and 
ualities; and interesting to note, 
that the effect was invariably to 
raise the one in the other’s esti- 
mation—as if they mutually prized 
most the qualities of the other. 
‘Young N—— had spent two days in 
London—the greater portion of them, 
I need hardly say, at my house— 
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about a week before ; and he and his 
fair mistress had disputed rather 
keenly on the topic of general dis- 
cussion—the predicted event of the 
10th of July. If she did not repose 
implicit faith in the prophecy, her 
belief had, somehow or another, ac- 
phe a most disturbing strength. 

e laboured hard to disabuse her of 
her awful apprehensions—and she 
as hard to overcome his obstinate 
incredulity. Each was a little too 
eager about the matter: and, for the 
first time since they had known each 
other, they parted with a Jittle cold- 
ness—yes, although he was to set 
off the next morning for Oxford! 
In short, scarcely any thing was 
talked about by Agnes but the com- 
ing 10th of July: and if she did not 
anticipate the actual destruction of 
the globe, and the final judgment of 
mankind—she at least looked for- 
ward to some event, mysterious and 
tremendous. The eloquent enthusi- 
astic creature almost brought over 
my placid wife to her way of think- 


— 

o return from this long digres- 
sion—which, however, will be pre- 
sently found to have been not unne- 
cessary. After staying a few minutes 
in the parlour, I retired to my libra- 
ry, for the purpose, among other 
things, of making those entries in my 
Diary from which these “ Passages 
are taken—but the pen lay useless in 
my hand. With my chin resting on 
the palm of my left hand, I sat at my 
desk lost in a reverie ; my eyes fixed 
on the tree which re in the yard 
and overshadowed my windows. 
How still—how motionless — was 
every leaf! What sultry—oppressive 
—unnatural repose! How it would 
have cheered me to hear the faintest 
“sough” of wind—to see the breeze 
sweep freshening through the leaves, 
rustling and stirring them into life! 
—I opened my window, untied my 
neckerchief, and loosened my shirt 
collars—for I felt suffocated with the 
heat. I heard at le a faint pat- 
tering sound among the leaves of the 
tree—and presently there fell on the 
window-frame three or four large 
ominous drops of rain. After gazing 
upwards for a moment or two on the 
daeany aspect of the sky—I once- 
more settled down to writing; and 
was dipping my pen into the ink- 
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stand, when there blazed about me, 
a flash of lightning with such a ghast- 
Vy, blinding splendour, as defies all 

escription. Tt was like what one 
might conceive to be a glimpse of 
hell—and yet not a glimpse merely 
—for it continued, I think, six or 
seven seconds. It was followed, at 
scarce an instant’s interval, with a 
crash of thunder as if the world had 
been smitten out of its sphere, and 
was rending asunder !—I hope these 
expressions will not be considered 
hyperbolical. No one, I am sure, 
who recollects the occurrence I am 
describing, will require the appeal! 
May I never see or hear the like 
again!—The sudden shock almost 
drove me out of my senses. I leaped 
from my chair with consternation ; 
and could think of nothing, at the 
moment, but closing my eyes, and 
shutting out from my ears the stun- 
ning sound of the thunder. For a 
moment I stood literally stupified. 
On recovering myself, my first im- 
pulse was to spring to the door, and 
rush down stairs in search of my 
wife and children. I heard, on my 
way, the sound of epicrey | roceed 
from the parlour ia which fad left 
them. In a moment I had my wife 
folded in my arms, and my children 
clinging with screams round my 
knees. My wife had fainted. While 
I was endeavouring to restore her, 
there came a second flash of light- 
ning, equally terrible with the first 
—and a second explosion of thunder, 
loud as one could imagine the dis- 
charge of a thousand parks of artil- 
lery directly over head. The win- 
dows—in fact the whole house, qui- 
vered with the shock. The noise 
helped to recover my wife from her 
swoon. 

“Kneel down! Love! Husband !” 
—she gasped, endeavouring to drop 
upon her knees—“* Kneel down! 
ay pray for us! We are undone!” 
After shouting till I was hoarse, and 
pulling the bell repeatedly and vio- 

ently, one of the servants made her 
appearance—but in a state not far 
removed from that of her mistress, 
Both of them, however, recovered 
themselves in a few minutes, roused 
by the cries of the children. “ Wait a 
moment, love,” said I, “and I'll fetch 
you a few reviving drops !”—I step- 
ped into the back room, where I 
generally kept some phials of drugs, 
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—and poured out a few drops of sal 
volatile. The thought then for the 
first time struck me, that Miss P—— 
was not in the parlour I had just 
quitted. Where was she? What 
would she say to all this ?—God bless 
me, where is she ?—I thought with 
increasing trepidation. 

“ Edward—Edward,” Iexclaimed, 
to a servant who happened to pass 
the door of the room where I was 
standing ; “ where ’s Miss P—— ?” 

“ Miss P. , sir !—Why—lI don’t 
—oh, yes!” he replied, suddenly re- 
collecting himself, “about five mi- 
nutes ago I saw her run very swift 
up stairs, and haven’t seen her since, 
sir.’—* What!” I exclaimed, with 
increasing trepidation, “ was it about 
the time that the first flash of light- 
ning came ?”—* Yes, it was, sir !”— 
“ Take this in to your mistress, and 
say I'll be with her immediately,” 
said I, giving him what I had mixed. 
Irushed up stairs, calling out as I 
went, “ Agnes! Agnes! where are 
you?” Ireceived no answer. At 
length I reached the floor where her 
bedroom lay. The door was closed, 
but not shut. 

“ Agnes! Where are you?” I en- 
quired very agitatedly, at the same 
time knocking at her door. I recei- 
ved no answer. 

“ Agnes! Agnes! For God’s-sake, 
speak !—Speak, or I shall come into 
your room!” No reply was made; 
and I thrust open the door. Hea- 
vens! Can I describe what I saw! 

Within less than a yard of me stood 
the most fearful figure my eyes have 
ever beheld. It was Agnes !—She 
was in the attitude of stepping to the 
door, with both arms extended, as if 
in a menacing mood. Her hair was 
partially dishevelled. Her face seem- 
ed whiter than the white dress she 
wore. Her lips were of a livid-hue. 
Her eyes, full of awfulexpression~of 
supernatural lustre, were fixed’with 
a petrifying stare, on me. Ob, lan- 
guage fails me—utterly !—Those eyes 

ave never since been absent from me 
when alone! I felt as though they 
were blighting the life within me. 
I could not breathe, much less stir. 
I strove to speak—but' could not 
utter a sound)” My lips seemed rigid 
as those*#“looked at. The horrors 
of nighttitfaré°wereé upon me. My 
eyes at length cloved ; my head se®m- 
ed turning retnd~and for a moment 
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or two I lost all consciousness. I 
revived. Jhere was the frightful 
thing still before me—nay, close to 
me! ——— I looked at her, I never 
once thought of Agnes P——. It 
was the tremendous appearance~ 
the ineffable terror gleaming from 
her eyes, that thus overcame me. I 
protest I cannot conceive any thin 
more dreadful! Miss P—— conti- 
nued standing perfectly motionless ; 
and while I was gazing at her in the 
manner I have been describing, a peal 
of thunder roused me to my self- 
possession. I stepped towards her, 
took hold of her hand, exclaiming 
“ Agnes—Agnes !”—and carried her 
to the bed, where I laid her down. 
It required some little force to press 
down her arms ; and I drew the eye- 
lids over her staring eyes mechani- 
cally. While in the act of doing so, 
a flash of lightning flickered luridly 
over her—but her eye neither qui- 
vered nor blinked. She seemed to 
have been suddenly deprived of all 
sense and motion: in fact, nothing 
but her pulse—if pulse it should be 
called—and faint breathing, showed 
that she lived. My eye wandered 
over her whole figure, dreading to 
meet some scorching trace of light- 
ning—but there was nothing of the 
kind. What had happened to her ? 
Was she fcightsnad-40 death? I 
spoke to her; I called her by her 
name, loudly ; I shook her, rather 
violently : I might have acted it all 
to a statue!—I rang the chamber- 
bell with almost frantic violence: 
and presently my wife and a female 
servant made their appearance in the 
room; but I was far more embar- 
rassed than assisted by their pre- 
sence. “Isshe killed?” murmured 
the former, as she staggered towards 
the bed, and then clung convulsively 
to me—* Has the lightning struck 
her ?” 

I was compelled to disengage my- 
self from her p, and hurry her 
into the adjoining room—whither I 
called a servant to attend to her; and 
then returned to my hapless patient. 
But what wasI todo? Medical man 


as I was, I never had seen a patient 
in such circumstances, and felt as 
pnemes on the subject, as agitated. 
t was not epilepsy—it was not apo- 
plexy—a swoon—nor any known 
species of hysteria. The most re- 
markable feature of her case, and 
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what enabled me to ascertain the 
nature of her disease, was this ; that 
if I happened accidentally to alter 
the position of her limbs, they retain- 


ed, for a short time, their new position. | 


If, for instance, I moved her arm— 
it remained for a while in the situa- 
tion in which I had last placed it, 
and gradually resumed its former 
one. If I raised her into an upright 
posture, she continued sitting so 
without the support of pillows, or 
other assistance, as exactly as if she 
had heard me express a wish to that 
effect, and assented to it; but, the 
horrid vacancy of her aspect! If I 
elevated one eyelid for a moment, to 
examine the state of the eye, it was 
some time in closing, unless I drew 
it over myself. All these circum- 
stances,—which terrified the ser- 
vant who stood shaking at my elbow, 
and muttering, “ She’s possessed! 
she’s possessed !—-Satan has her !”— 
convinced me that the unfortunate 
young lady was seized with cata- 
LEPSY; that rare mysterious affec- 
tion, so fearfully blending the condi- 
tions of life and death—presenting— 
so to speak—life in the aspect of 
death, and death in that of life! I 
felt no doubt that extreme terror 
operating suddenly on a nervous 
system most highly excited, and a 
vivid, active fancy, had produced the 
effects I saw. Doubtless the first 
terrible outbreak of the thunder- 
storm—especially the fierce splen- 
dour of that first flash of lightning 
which so alarmed myself—apparent- 
ly corroborating and realizing all her 
awful apprehensions of the predicted 
event, overpowered her at once, and 
flung her into the fearful situation 
in which I found her—that of one 
ARRESTED in her terror-struck flight 
towards the door of her chamber. 
But again—the thought struck me— 
had she received any direct injury 
from the lightning? Had it blinded 
her? It might be so—for I could 
make no impression on the pupils 
of the eyes. cag could startle 
them into action. ey seemed a 
little more dilated than usual, and 
fixed, 

I confess that, besides the other agi- 
tating circumstances of the moment, 
this extraordinary, this unprecedent- 
ed case too much distracted my self- 
possession to enable me promptly to 
deal with it. [had heard and read of, 
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but never before seen such a case. 
No time, however, was to be lost. 
I determined to resort at once to 
strong antispasmodic treatment. I 
bled her from the arm freely, ap- 
_ plied blisters behind the ears, im- 
mersed her feet, which, together 
with her hands, were cold as marble, 
in hot water, and endeavoured to 
force into her mouth a little opium 
and ether. Whilst the servants 
were busied about her, undressing 
her, and carrying my directions into 
effect, I stepped for a moment into 
the adjoining room, where I found 
my wife just recovering from a 
violent fit of hysterics. Her loud 
laughter, Sone so near me, I had 
not once heard, so absorbed was I 
with the mournful case of Miss 
P——, After continuing with her 
till she recovered sufficiently to ac- 
re me down stairs, I returned 
to Miss P———’s bedroom. She con- 
tinued exactly in the condition in 
which I had left her. Though the 
water was hot enough almost to par- 
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boil her tender feet, it produced no 
sensible effect on the circulation or 
the state of the skin; and finding a 
strong determination of blood to- 
wards the regions of the head and 
neck, I determined to have her cup- 
ped between the shoulders. I went 
down stairs to drop a line to the 
apothecary, requesting him to come 
immediately with his cupping in- 
struments. As I was delivering the 
note into the hands of a servant, a 
man rushed up to the open door 
where I was standing, and, breath- 
less with haste, begged my instant 
attendance on a patient close by, 
who had just met with a severe ac- 
cident. Relying on the immediate 
arrival of Mr ——, the apothecary, 
I put on my hat and great coat, took 
my umbrella, and followed the man 
who had summoned me out. It rain- 
ed in torrents, for the storm, after 
about twenty minutes’ intermission, 
burst forth again with unabated vio- 
lence. The thunder and lightning 
were really awful! 


THE BOXER. 


Tae patient who thus abruptly, 
and under circumstances inoppor- 
tunely, required my services, proved 
to be one Bill ——, a notorious 
boxer, who, in returning that even- 
ing from a great prize-fight, had been 
thrown. out of his gig, is horse be- 
ing frightened by the lightning, and 
the rider, besides, much the worse 
for liquor, had his ankle dread- 
fully dislocated. He had been ta- 
ken up by some passengers, and 
conveyed with great difficulty to his 
own residence, a public-house, not 
three minutes’ walk from where 1 
lived. The moment I entered the 
tap-room, which I had to pass on my 
way to the staircase, I heard his 

8, or rather howls, overhead. 

e excitement of intoxication, add- 
ed to the agonies occasioned by his 
accident, had driven him, I was told, 
nearly mad. He was uttering the 
most revolting execrations as I en- 
tered his room. He damned him- 
self—his ill-luck (for it seemed he 
had lost considerable sums on the 
fight)—the combatants—the horse 
that threw him—the thunder and 
lightning—every thing, in short, and 


every body about him. The sound 
of the thunder was sublime music 
to me, ‘and the more welcome, be- 
cause it drowned the blasphemous 
bellowing of the monster I was visit- 
ing. Yes—there lay the burly box- 
er, stretched upon the bed, with 
none of his dress removed, except 
the boot from the limb that was in- 
jured—his new blue coat, with gla- 
ring yellow buttons, and drab knee- 
breeches, soiled with the street mud 
into which he had been precipitated 
—his huge limbs, writhing in rest- 
less agony over the bed—his fists 
clenched, and his flat, iron-featured 
face swollen and distorted with pain 
and rage. ; 

“ But, my good woman,” said 
I, pausing at the door, addressing 
myself to the boxer’s wife, who, 
wringing her hands, had conducted 
me up stairs; “I assure you, I am 
not the person you should have sent 
to. It’s a surgeon’s, not a physician’s 
case ; I fear Fours do much for him 
—quite out of my way”’—— 

“ Oh, for God’s sake—for the love 
of God, don’t say so!” gasped the poor 
creature, with affrighted emphasis— 
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“ oh, do something for him, or he’ll 
drive us all out of our senses—he’|l 
be killing us!” 

“Do something!” roared my pa- 
tient, who had overheard the last 
words of his wife, turning his bloat- 
ed face towards me—* do something, 
indeed? ay, and be —— to you! 
Here, here—look ye, Doctor—look 
ye, here!” he continued, pointing to 
the wounded foot, which, all crush- 
ed and displaced, and the stocking 
soaked with blood, presented ashock- 
ing appearance—“ look here, indeed! 
—ah, that -— horse! that ——horse!” 
his teeth gnashed, and his right hand 
was lifted up, clenched, with fury— 
“If I don’t break every bone in his 
—— body, as soon as ever I can stir 
this cursed leg again!” 

I felt, for a moment, as though I 
had entered the very pit and pre- 
sence of Satan, for the lightning was 

leaming over his ruffianly figure 
incessantly, and the thunder rolling 
close overhead while he was speak- 
ing. 
Hush! hush! you'll drive the 
doctor away! For pity’s sake, hold 
your tongue, or Doctor —— won't 
come into the room to you!” gasped 
his wife, dropping on her knees be- 
side him. 

“Ha, ha! Let him go! Only let 
him stir a step, and lame as I am, 
— me! if I don’t jum out of bed, 
and teach him civility! Here, you 
doctor, as you call yourself! What’s 
to be done ?” Really I was too much 
shocked, at the moment, to know, 
I was half inclined to leave the room 
immediately—and had a fair plea for 
doing so, in the surgical nature of 
the case—but the agony of the fel- 
low’s wife induced me to do violence 
to my own feelings, and stay. After 
directing a person to be sent off, in 
my name, for the nearest surgeon, I 
addressed myself to my task, and 
> to remove the stocking. 

is whole body quivered with the 
anguish it occasioned; and I saw 
such fury gathering in his features, 
that I began to dread lest he might 
rise up in a sudden frenzy, and 
strike me. 

“ Oh! oh! oh!—Curse your clum- 
sy hands! You don’t know no more 
nor a child,’ he groaned, “ what 
you’re about! Leave iteleave it 
alone! Give over with ye! Doctor, 
——, I say—be off!” 


“ Mercy, mercy, Doctor!” sobbed 
his wife, in a whisper, fearing from 
my momentary pause, that I was 
ing to take her husband at his word— 
“ Don’t go away! Oh, go on—go 
on! It must be done, you know! 
Never mind what he says! He’s only 
a little the worse for liquor now— 
and—and then the pain! Go on, 
doctor! He’ll thank you the more 
for it to-morrow !” 

“ Wife! Here!” shouted her hus- 
band. The woman instantly stepped 
up to him. He stretched out his 

erculean arm, and grasped her by 
the shoulder. 

“ So—you——! I’m drunk, am 
1? I’m drunk, eh—you aeons ed 
he exclaimed, and jerked her vio+ 
lently away, right across the room, 
to the door, where the poor creature 
fell down, but presently rose, crying 
bitterly. 

“Get away! Get offi—get down 
stairs—if you don’t want me to serve 
you the same again! Say I’m drunk— 
you beast?’ With frantic gestures 
she obeyed—rushed down stairs— 
and I was left alone with her hus- 
band. I was disposed to follow her 
abruptly, but the positive dread of 
my life (for he — leap out of 
bed and kill me with a blow), 
me to my task. My flesh crept with 
disgust at touching his! I examined 
the wound, which undoubtedly must 
have given him torture — to 
drive him mad, and bathed it in 
warm water ; resolved to pay no at- 
tention to his abuse, and quit the 
instant that the surgeon, who had 
been sent for, made his ap 
At length he came. I breathed more 
freely, resigned the case into his 
hands, and was going to take up my 
hat, when he begged me to continue 
in the room, with such an earnest 
apprehensive look, that I reluctantly 
remained. I saw he dreaded as 
much being left alone with his pa- 
tient, as I! It need hardly be said 
that every step that was taken 
dressing the wound, was 
with the vilest execrations of the 

tient. Such teat petecariye 

never encountered anywhere. 
seemed as though he was 
of a devil. What a contrast to 
sweet speechless sufferer whom 
had left at home, and to whom my 
heart yearned to return! 

The storm still continued raging: 


a balk 
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The rain had comparatively ceased, 
but the thunder and lightning made 
their appearance with fearful fre- 
quency and fierceness. I drew down 
the blind of the window, observing 
to the surgeon that the lightning 
seemed to startle our patient. 

“ Putit up again! Put up that blind 

in, I say!” he cried impatiently. 
* D’ye think I’m afear’d of the light- 
ning, like my —— horse to-day? 
Pat it up again—or I'll get out and 
do it myself!” I did as he wished. 
Reproof or expostulation was use- 
less. “ Ha!” he exclaimed, in a low 
tone of fury, rubbing his hands toge- 
ther—in a manner bathiog them in 
the fiery stream, as a flash of light- 
ning gleamed ruddily over him. 
“ There it is!—Curse it—just the 
sort of flash that frightened my horse 
—d——it!””—and the impiouswretch 
shook his fist, and “ grinned horribly 
a ghastly smile !” ' 

“ Be silent, sir! Be silent! or we 
will both leave you instantly. Your 
behaviour is impious! It is frightful 
to witness! Forbear—lest the ven- 
geance of God descend upon you!” 
- Come, come—none o’ your —— 
methodism ere! Go on with your 
‘business! Stick to your shop,” in- 
terrupted the Boxer. 

. © Does not that rebuke your blas- 
phemies ?’ I enquired, suddenly 
shading my eyes from the vivid 
stream of lightning that burst into 
the room, while the thunder rattled 
overhead — apparently in fearful 
ee. hen I removed my 
ands from my eyes, and opened 
them, the first object that they fell 
m was the 4 os of the Boxer, 
sting upright in bed with both hands 
stretched out, just as those of Ely- 
mas the sorcerer, in the picture of 
Raphael—his face the colour of a 
corpse—and his eyes, almost start- 
ing out of their sockets, directed 
with a horrid stare towards the win- 
dow. His lips moved not—nor did 
he utter.a sound. It was clear what 
had occurred. The wrathful fire of 
Heaven, that had glanced harmlessly 
around us, had blinded the blas- 
phemer. Yes—the sight of his eyes 
perished. While we were gazing 

at him in silent awe, he fell back in 
bed, speechless,and clasped his hands 
over his breast, oo» in an atti- 
tude of despair. But for that mo- 
tion, we should have thought him 
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dead. Shocked beyond expression, 
Mr —— paused in his operations. I 
examined the eyes of the patient. 
The pupils were both dilated to their 
utmost extent, and immovable. I 
asked him many questions, but he 
answered not.a word. Occasionally, 
however, a groan of horror—remorse 
—agony—(or all combined) would 
burst from his pent bosom; and this 
was the only evidence he gave of 
consciousness. He moved over on 
his right side—his “ pale face turned 
to the wall”—and, unclasping his 
hands, pressed the fore-finger of each 
with convulsive force upon the eyes. 
Mr —— proceeded with his task. 
What a contrast between the present 
and past behaviour of our patient! 
Do what we would—put him to 
never such great pain—he neither 
uttered a syllable, nor expressed any 
symptoms of passion, as before. 
There was, however, no necessity 
for my continuing any longer; so I 
left the case in the hands of Mr —-, 
who undertook to acquaint Mrs —— 
with the frightful accident that had 
happened to her husband. What two 
scencs had I witnessed that even- 
ing! 


I hurried home full of agitation at 
the scene I had just quitted, and me- 
lancholy apprehensions concerning 
the one to which I was returning. On 
reaching my lovely patient’s room, 
I found, alas! no sensible effects 
produced by the very active means 
which had been adopted. She lay 
in bed, the aspect of her features ap- 

arently the same as when I last saw 

er. Her eyes were closed —her 
cheeks very pale, and mouth rather 
open, as if she were on the point of 
speaking. The hair hung in a little 
disorder on each side of her face, 
having escaped from beneath her 
cap. My wife sate beside her, grasp- 
ing her right hand—weeping, and 
almost stupified; and the servant 
that was in the room when I enter- 
ed, seemed so bewildered as to be 
worse than useless. As it was now 
nearly nine o’clock, and getting dark, 
I ordered candles. I took one of 
them in my hand, opened her eye- 
lids, and passed and re-passed the 
candle several times before her eyes, 
but it produced no apparent effect. 
Neither the eye-lids blinked, nor the 
pupils contracted. I then took out 
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my penknife, and made a thrust with 
the open blade, as though L intended 
to plunge it into her right eye; it 
seemed as if I might have buried 
the blade in the socket, for the shock 
or resistance called forth by the at- 
tempt. I took her hand in mine— 
having for a moment displaced my 
wife—and found it damp and cold; 
but when I suddenly left it sus- 
pended, it continued so for a few 
moments, and only gradually resu- 
med its former situation. I press- 
ed the back of the blade of my 
pen-knife upon the flesh at the 
root of the nail, (one of the tender- 
est parts, perhaps, of the whole 
body,) but she evinced not the slight- 
est sensation of pain. I shouted sud- 
denly and loudly in her ears, but 
with similar ill success. I felt at 
an extremity. Completely baffled 
at all. points—discouraged and agi- 
tated beyond expression, I left Miss 
P—— in the care of a nurse, whom 
I had sent for to attend upon her, at 
the instance of my wife, and hasten- 
ed to my study to see if my books 
could throw any light upon the na- 
ture of this, to me, new and inscru- 
table disorder. After hunting about 
for some time, and finding but little 
to the purpose, I prepared for bed, 
determining in the morning to send 
off for Miss P——’s mother, and Mr 
N—— from Oxford, and also to call 
upon my eminent friend Dr D——, 
and hear what his superior skill and 
experience might be able to suggest. 
In passing Miss P——’s room, I step- 
ped in to take my farewell for the 
evening. “ Beautiful, unfortunate 
creature!” thought I, as I stood ga- 
zing mournfully on her, with my 
candle in my hand, leaning against 
the bed-post. “ What mystery is 
upon thee ? What awful change has 
come over thee ?—the gloom of the 
am and the light of life — both 
ying upon thee at once! Is thy 
mind palsied as thy body? How 
long is this strange state to last? 
How long art thou doomed to linger 
thus on the confines of both worlds, 
80 that those, in either, who love thee 
may not claim thee!) Heaven guide 
our thoughts todiscover a remedy for 
thy fearful disorder!” I could not 
bear to look upon her any longer ; 
and after kissing her lips, hurried up 
to bed, charging the nurse to sum- 
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mon me the moment that any 
change whatever was perceptible in 
Miss P——. : I dare say, 1 shall be 
easily believed when I apprize the 
reader of the troubled night that fol- 
lowed such a troubled day. The 
thunder-storm itself, coupled with 
the predictions of the day, and apart 
from its attendant incidents that 
have been mentioned, was calculated 
to leave an awful and permanent 
impression in one’s mind. “ If I 
were to live a century hence, I could 
not forget it,” says a distinguished 
writer. “ The thunder and lightning 
were more appalling than I ever re- 
collect witnessing, even in the West 
Indies—that region of storms and 
hurricanes. The air had been long 
surcharged with electricity; and [ 
predicted several days beforehand, 
that we should have a storm of very 
unusual violence. But when with 
this we couple the strange prophecy 
that gained credit with a prodigious 
number of those one would have 
expected to be above such things— 
neither more nor Jess than that the 
world was to come to an end on that 
very day, and the judgment of man- 
kind to follow: I say, the coinci- 
dence of the events was not a little 
singular, and calculated to inspire 
common folk with wonder and fear. 
I dare say, if one could but find them 
out, that there were instances of 
people frightened out of their wits 
on the occasion. I own to you can- 
didly that I, for one, felt a littlesquea- 
mish, and had not a little difficult 
in bolstering up my courage wi 
Virgil’s Felix qut potuit rerum cog= — 
noscere causas,” &C. 

I did not so much sleep as dose 
interruptedly for the first three or 
four hours after getting into bed. 
I, as well as my alarmed Emily, 
would start up occasionally, and sit 
listening, under the apprehension that 
we heard a shriek, or some other 
such sound, proceed from Miss 
P——’s room. The image of the | 
blinded Boxer flitted in fearful forms 
about me, and my ears seemed to 
ring with his curses.—It must have 
been, I should think, between two 
and three o’clock, when I dreamed 
that I leaped out of bed, under an im- 
pulse sudden as irresistible—slipped 
on my dressing-gown, and hurried 
down stairs to the back drawing- 
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room: On openi 


a long sheet, with the figure of an 
old woman — beside it, with 
long streaming white hair, and her 
eyes, bright as the lightning, direct- 
ed towards me with a fiendish stare 
of exultation. Suddenly she rose 
up—pulled off the sheet that had 
covered the coffin—pushed aside the 
lid—plucked out the body of Miss 
P——, dashed it on the floor, and 
trampled upon it with apparent tri- 
umph! his horrid dream woke 
me,and haunted my waking thoughts. 
May waged pass such a dismal night 
n 

I rose from bed in the morning fe- 
verish and unrefreshed; and in a 
few minutes’ time hurried to Miss 
P——’s room. The mustard appli- 
cations to the soles of the feet, to- 
gether with the blisters behind the 
ears, had produced the usual local 
effects without affecting the com- 

laint. Both her pulse and breath- 
ing continued calm. The only 
change perceptible in the colour of 
her countenance was a slight pallor 
about the upper part of the cheeks : 
and I fancied there was an expres- 
sion about her mouth approaching 
to asmile. She had, I found, con- 
tinued, throughout the night, motion- 
less and silent as a corpse. With a 
“ompeary sigh I took my seat beside 

r, and examined the eyes narrow- 
ly, but perceived no change in them. 
What was to be done? How was 
she to be roused from this fearful— 
if not fatal lethargy ? 

While I was gazing intently on her 
features, I fancied that I perceived a 
slight muscular twitching about the 
nostrils. I — hastily down 
stairs (just as a drowning man, they 
say, catches at a straw) and returned 
with a phial of the strongest solution 
of ammonia,* which I applied freely 
with a feather to the interior of the 
nostrils. This attempt, also, was un- 
successful as the former ones. I can- 
not describe the feelings with which 
I witnessed these repeated failures 
to stimulate her torpid sensibilities 
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the door, I found 
the room lit up with funeral tapers, 
and the apparel of a dead-room 
spread about. At the further end 
lay a coffin on tressels, covered with 
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into action : and not knowing what te 
say or do, I returned to dress, with 
feelings of unutterable despondency, 
While dressing, it struck me that a 
blister might be applied with success 
along the whole course of the spine. 
The more I thought of this expedient, 
the more feasible it appeared :—it 
would be such a direct and powerful 
appeal to the nervous system—in all 
probability the very seat and source 
of the disorder !—I ordered one to be 
sent for instantly—and myself applied 
it, before I went down to breakfast. 
As soon as I had dispatched the few 
morning patients that called, I wrote 
a to Mr N——at Oxford, 
and to Miss P——’s mother, entreat- 
ing them by all the love they bore 
Agnes to come to her instantly. I 
then set out for Dr D——’s, whom 
I found just starting on his daily 
visits. I communicated the whole 
case to him. He listened with inter- 
est to my statement, and told me he 
had once a similar case in his own 
practice, which, alas! terminated fa- 
tally in spite of the most anxious and 
combined efforts of the elite of the 
faculty in London. He approved of 
the course I had adopted—most es- 
pecially the blister on the spine ; and 
earnestly recommended me to resort 
to galvanism—if Miss P——-, should 
not be relieved from the fit before 
the evening—when he promised to 
call, and assist in carrying into effect 
what he recommended. 

“Is it that beautiful girl I saw in 
your pew last Sunday, at church ?” 
he enquired, suddenly. 

“ The same—the same!”—I re- 
plied with a sigh. 

Dr D—— continued silent for a 
moment or two. 

“ Poor creature!” he exclaimed, 
with an air of deep concern, “ one so 
beautiful! Do you know I thought I 
now and then perceived a very re- 
markable expression in her eye, es- 
pecially while that fine voluntary was 
Playing: Is she an enthusiast about 
music ?” 

“ Passionately—devotedly”—— 

“ We'll try it!” he replied briskly, 
with a confident air—* We'll try it! 
First, let us disturb the nervous tor- 
por with a slight shock of galvanism, 





* Liquid smelling salts. 
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and then try the effect of your or- 
gan.” * I listened to the suggestion 
with interest, but was not quite so 
sanguine in my expectations as my 
friend appeared to be. 

In the whole range of disorders 
that affect the human frame, there is 
not one so extraordinary, so myste- 
rious, 80 incapable of management, 
as that which afflicted the truly un- 
fortunate young lady whose case I 
am narrating. It has given rise to 
almost infinite speculation, and is ad- 
mitted, I believe, on all hands to be 
—if I may so speak—a nosological 
anomaly. Van Swieten vividly and 
picturesquely enough compares it to 
that condition of the body, which, 
according to ancient fiction, was pro- 
duced in the beholder by the appall- 
ing sight of Medusa’s head— 


* Saxifici Meduse vultus,”’ 


The medical writers of antiquity 
have left evidence of the existence of 
this disease in their day—but given 
the most obscure and unsatisfactory 
descriptions of it, confounding it, in 
many instances, with other disorders 
—apoplexy, epilepsy, and swooning. 
Celsus, according to Van Swieten, 
describes such patients as these in 
question, under the term “ attoniti,” 
which is a translation of the title I 
have prefixed to this paper: while, 
in our own day, the celebrated Dr 
Cullen classes it as a species of apo- 
plexy, at the same time stating that 
he had never seen a genuine instance 
of catalepsy. He had always found, 
he says, those cases which were re- 
ported such, to be feigned ones. More 
modern science, however, distinctly 
recognises the disease as one pecu- 
liar and independent; and is borne 
out. by numerous unquestionable 
cases of catalepsy recorded by some 
of the most eminent members of the 


profession. Dr Jebb, in particular, 
in the appendix to his “ Select Cases 
of Paralysis of the Lower Extremi- 


ties,” relates a remarkable and affect- 
ing instance of acataleptic patient. As 
it is not likely that eee readers 
have met with this interesting case, 
I shall here'transcribe it. The young 
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lady who was the subject of the dis- 
order was seized with the fit when Dr 
Jebb was announced on his first visit. 

“ She was employed in netting, and 
was passing the needle through the 
mesh; in which position she imme- 
diately became rigid, —, ina 
very pleasing form, a figure of death- 
like sleep, beyond the power of art 
to imitate, or the imagination to con- 
ceive. Her forehead was serene, her 
features perfectly composed. The 
paleness of her colour—her breath- 
ing being also scarcely perceptible at 
adistance—operated in rendering the 
similitude to marble more exact and 
striking. The position of the fingers, 
hands, and arms was altered with dif- 
ficulty, but preserved every form of 
flexure they acquired. Nor were the 
muscles of the neck exempted from 
this law; her head maintaining every 
situation in which the hand could 
place it, as firmly as her limbs. 

* Upon gently — the eyelids 
they immediately closed with a de- 
gree of spasm.+ The iris contracted 
upon the approach of a candle, as in 
a state of v sgn The eyeball it- 
self was slightly agitated with a tre- 
mulous motion, not discernible when 
the eyelid had descended. About 
half an hour after my arrival, the 
rigidity of her limbs and statue-like 
appearance being yet unaltered, she 
sung three plaintive songs in a tone 
of voice so elegantly expressive, and 
with such affecting modulation, as 
evidently pointed. out how much the 
most powerful passion of the mind was 
concerned in the production of her 
disorder ; as, indeed, her history con- 
firmed. In afew minutes afterwards 
she sighed deeply, and the spasm in 
her limbs was immediately relaxed. 
She complained that she could not 
open her eyes, her hands grew cold, 
a general tremor followed ; but in a 
few seconds, recovering entirely her 
recollection and powers of motion, 
she entered into a detail of her symp- 
toms, and the history of her com- 

laint. After she had discoursed 
for some time with apparent calm- 
ness, the universal spasm suddenly 
returned. The features now assu- 





* Thad at home,—being myself a lover, though not a scientific one, of music—a very 


fine organ. 


t This was not the case with Miss P—, 


mobility of her eyelids, 


I repeatedly remarked the perfect 
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med adifferent form, denoting a mind 
strongly impressed with anxiety and 
apprehension. At times she uttered 
short and vehement exclamations, in 
a greg | tone of voice, expressive 
of the passions that agitated her 
mind ; her hands being strongly lock- 
ed in each other, and all her muscles, 
those subservient to speech except- 
ed, being affected with the same 
rigidity as before.” 
ut the most extraordinary—if 
not apocryphal—case on record, is 
one* given by Dr Petetin, a physician 
of Lyons, in which “ the senses were 
transferred to the pit of the stomach, 
and the ends of the fingers and toes, 
i. e. the patients, in a state of insensi- 
bility to all external impressions 
upon the proper organs of sense,were 
nevertheless capable of hearing, see- 
ing, smelling, and tasting whatever 
was approached to the pit of the 
stomach, or the ends of the fingers 
and toes. The patients are said to 
have answered questions proposed 
to the pit of the stomach—to have 
told the hour by a watch placed there 
—to have tasted food—and smelt the 
fragrance of apricots touching the 
art, &c. &c.” It may be interest- 
ing to add, that an eminent physician, 
who went to see the patient, incre- 
dulous of what he had heard, return- 
ed perfectly convinced of its truth. 
I have also read somewhere of a 
Spanish monk, who was so terrified 
by a sudden sight which he encoun- 
tered in the Asturias mountains, that, 
when several of his holy brethren, 
whom he had preceded a mile or 
two,came up, they found him stretch- 
ed upon the ground in the fearful 
condition of a cataleptic patient. 
They carried him back immediately 
to their monastery, and he was be- 
lieved dead. He suddenly revived, 
however, in the midst of his funeral 
obsequies, to the consternation of all 
around him. When he had perfect- 
ly recovered the use of his faculties, 
he related some absurd matters 
which he pretended to have seen in 
a vision during his comatose state. 
The disorder in question, however, 
eeeeg y makes its appearance in the 
emale sex, and seems to be in many, 
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if not in most instances, a remote 
member of the family of hysterical 
affections.—To return, however. 
On returning home from my daily 
round—in which my dejected air 
was remarked by all the patients I 
had visited—l found no alteration 
whatever in Miss P——. The nurse 
had failed in forcing even arrow-root 
down her mouth, and, finding it was 
not swallowed, was compelled to de- 
sist, for fear of choking her. She was, 
therefore, obliged to resort to other 
means of conveying support to her 
exhausted frame. The blister on the 
spine, from which I had expected so 
much, and the renewed sinapisms 
to the feet, had failed to make any 
impression! Thus was every suc- 
cessive attempt an utter failure! 
The disorder continued absolutely 
inaccessible to the approaches of 
medicine. The baffled attendants 
could but look at her, and lament. 
Good God, was Agnes to continue 
in this dreadful condition till her en- 
ergies sunk in death? What would 
become of her lover? of her mo- 
ther! These considerations totally 
destroyed my peace of mind. [ 
could neither think, read, eat, nor 
remain anywhere but in the chamber, 
where, alas! my presence was so un- 
availin 
Dr 


! 
* made his appearance 
soon after dinner ; and we proceeded 
at once to the room where our pa- 
tient-lay. Though a little paler than 
before, her features were placid as 


those of the chiselled marble. Not- 
perm all she had suffered, 
and the fearful situation in which she 
lay at that moment, she still looked 
very beautiful. Her cap was off, and 
her rich auburn hair lay negligently 
on each side of her, upon the pillow. 
Her forehead was white as alabaster. 
She lay with her head turned a little 
on one side, and her two small white 
hands were clasped together over 
her bosom. This was the nurse’s 
arrangement: for “poor sweet young 
lady,” she said, “1 couldn’t bear to 
see her laid straight along, with her 
arms close beside her like a corpse, 
so I tried to make her look as much 
asleep as possible!” The impression 





* A second similar case, well authenticated, occurred not long afterwards, at the 
same place.—They are attributed by Dr P. to the influence of animal electricity, 
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of beauty, however, conveyed by her 
symmetrical and tranquil features, 
was disturbed as soon as lifting up 
the eyelids, we saw the fixed stare of 
the eyes. They were not glassy or 
corpse-like, but bright as those of 
life, with a little of the dreadful ex- 
pression of epilepsy. We raised her in 
bed, and she, as before, sate upright, 
but with a blank absent aspect that 
was lamentable and unnatural. Her 
arms, when lifted and left suspend- 
ed, did not fall, but sunk down again 
gradually. We returned her gently 
to her recumbent posture ; and de- 
termined at once to try the effect of 
galvanism upon her. My machine 
was soon brought into the room ; and 
when we had duly arranged matters, 
we directed the nurse to quit the 
chamber for a short time, as the effect 
of galvanism is generally found too 
startling to be witnessed by a female 
spectator. I wish I had not myself 
seen it in the case of Miss P——! 
Her colour went and came—her eye- 
lids and mouth started open—and 
she stared wildly about her with the 
aspect of one starting out of bed in 
afright. I thought at one moment 
that the horrid spell was broken, for 
she sate up suddenly, leaned for- 
wards towards me, and her mouth 
opened as though she were about to 
speak ! 

“Agnes! Agnes! dear Agnes! 
Speak, speak! but aword! Say you 
live !” Iexclaimed, rushing forwards, 
and folding my arms round her. 
Alas, she heard me—she saw me— 
not, but fell back in bed in her former 
state! When the galvanic shock was 
conveyed to her limbs, it produced 
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the usual effects—dreadful to behold 


in all cases—but agonizing to me, in 
the case of Miss P——. The last 
subject on which I had seen the 
effects of galvanism, previous to the 
present instance, was the body of an 
executed malefactor ;* and the asso- 
ciations revived on the present occa- 
sion were almost too painful to bear. 
I begged my friend to desist, for I 
saw the attempt was hopeless, and I 
would not allow her tender frame to 
be agitated to no purpose. My mind 
misgave me for ever making the at- 
tempt. What, thought I, if we have 
fatally disturbed the nervous system, 
and prostrated the small remains of 
strength she had left? While I was 
torturing myself with such fears as 
these, Dr —— laid down the rod, 
with a melancholy air, exclaiming— 
* Well! what is to be done now? 
I cannot tell you how sanguine I 
was about the success of this experi- 
ment! * * * Do you know 
whether she ever had a fit of epilep- 
sy?” he enquired. 

“ No—not that I am aware of. I 
never heard of it, if she had.”— 

“ Had she generally a horror of 
thunder and lightning ?” 

“ Oh—quite the contrary! she felt 
a sort of ecstasy on such occasions, 
and has written some beautiful verses 
during their continuance. Suchseem- 
ed rather her hour of inspiration 
than otherwise !” 

“ Do you think the lightning itself 
has affected her ?—Do you think her 
sight is destroyed ?” 

“T have no means of knowing 
whether the immobility of the pupils 
arises from blindness, or is only one 





* A word about that case, by the way, in passings- The spectacle was truly horri- 


fic.. ; When I entered the room where the experiments were to take place, the body 
of a man named Carter, which had been cut down from the gallows scarce half an 
hour, was lying on the table; and the cap being removed, his frightful features, dis- 
torted with the agonies of suffocation, were visible. The crime he had been hanged 
for, was murder ; and a brawny, desperate ruffian he looked! None of his clothes were 


removed. He wore a fustian jacket, and drab knee-breeches. The first time that the 
galvanic shock was conveyed to him will never, I dare say, be forgotten by any one 
present. We all shrunk from the table in consternation, with the momentary belief 
that we had positively brought the man back to life ; for he suddenly sprung up into 
a sitting posture—his arms waved wildly—the colour rushed into his cheeks—his 
lips were drawn apart, so as to shew all his teeth—and his eyes glared at us with 
apparent fury. One young man, a medical student, shrieked violently, and was 
carried out ina swoon. One gentleman present, who happened to be nearest to the 
upper-part of the body, was almost knoeked down with the violent blow he. received 
from the left arm. It. was some time before any of us could recover presence of mind 
sufficient to proceed with the experiments, 
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of the temporary effects of cata- 
lepsy.” 

“ Then she believed the prophecy, 
you think, of the world’s destruction 
on Tuesday ?” bi vie 

“ No.—I don’t think she exactly 
believed it; but I am sure that day 
brought with it awful apprehensions 
—or at least, a fearful degree of un- 
certainty.” 

“ Well—between ourselves, ——, 
there was something very strange in 
the coincidence, was not there? 
Nothing in life ever shook my firm- 
ness as it was shaken yesterday! I 
almost fancied the earth was quiver- 
ing in its sphere!” 

“Tt was a dreadful day! One I shall 
never forget !— That is the image of 
it,” I exclaimed, — to the poor 
sufferer—“ which will be engraven 
on my mind as long as I live !—But 
the worst is, perhaps, yet to be told 
you: Mr N——, her lover—to whom 
she was very soon to have been mar- 
ried, He will be here shortly to see 
her”—— 

“ My God!” exclaimed Dr D——. 
clasping his hands, eyeing MissP——, 
with intense commiseration—* What 
a fearful bride for him!—’Twill 
drive him mad !” 

“ I dread his coming—I know not 
what we shall do!—And,then, there’s 
her mother—poor old lady !—her I 
have written to, and expect almost 
hourly !” 

“ Why — what an accumulation of 
shocks and miseries! it will be up- 
setting you /”—said my friend, see- 
ing me ree and agitated. 

“Well !”—he continued—* I can- 
not now stay here longer—your mi- 
sery is ans ; and besides, I am 
most pressingly engaged: but you 
may rely on my services, if you 
should require them in any way.” 

My friend took his departure, 
leaving me more disconsolate than 
ever. Before retiring to bed, I rub- 
bed in mustard upon the chief sur- 
faces of the body, hoping—though 
faintly—that it might have some ef- 
fect in rousing the system. I kneel- 
ed down, before stepping into bed, 
and earnestly prayed, that as all hu- 
man efforts seemed™baffied, the Al- 
mighty would set her free from the 
mortal thraldom in which she lay, 


and restore her to life, and those who 
loved her more than life! Mornin 
came—it found me by her bed-side 
as usual, and her, in no wise altered 
— apparently neither better nor 
worse! Ifthe unvarying monotony 
of my description should fatigue the 
reader—what must the actual mono- 
tony and hopelessness have been to 
me ! 

While I was sitting beside Miss 
P——, I heard my youngest boy 
come down stairs, and ask to be let 
into the room. He was a little fair- 
haired youngster, about three years 
of age,—and had always been an 
especial favourite of Miss P——’s 
—her “ own sweet pet”—as the poor 
girl herself called him. Determined 
to throw no chance away, I beckon- 
ed him in, and took him on my knee. 
He called to Miss P——, as if he 
thought her asleep; patted her face 
with his little hands, and kissed her. 
* Wake, wake |—Cousin Aggy—get 
up!”’—he cried—“ Papa say, ‘tis 
time to get up!—Do you sleep with 
eyes open ?#*—Eh ?—Cousin Aggy?” 
He looked at her intently for some 
moments —and seemed frightened. 
He turned pale, and a to 
get off my knee. I allowed him to 
go—and he ran to his mother, who 
was standing at the foot of the bed— 
and hid his face behind her. 

I passed breakfast time in great 
apprehension—expecting the two 
arrivals I have mentioned. . I knew 
not how to prepare either the mo- 
ther or the betrothed husband for the 
scene that awaited them, and which 
I had not particularly described to 
them. It was with no little trepida- 
tion that I heard the startling knock 
of the general postman; and with 
infinite astonishment and doubt that 
I took out of the servant’s hands, a 
letter from Mr N——, for poor Ag- 
nes !—For a while I knew not what 
to make of it. Had he received the 
alarming express I had forwarded 
to him; and did he write to Miss 
P——! Or was he unexpectedly 
absent from Oxford, when it arrived? 
—The latter supposition was corro- 
borated by the post mark, which I 
observed was Lincoln. I felt it my 
duty to open the letter. Alas! it 
was in a gay strain—unusually gay 
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* I had beenSexamining her eyes, and had only half closed the lids, 
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for N——; informing Agnes that he 
had been suddenly summoned into 
Lincolnshire, to his cousin’s weddin 
—where he was very happy—bot 
on account of his relative's — 
ness, and the anticipation of a simi- 
lar scene being in store for himself ! 
Every line was buoyant with hope 
and animation: but the postscript 
most affected me. 

“PS. The tenth of July, by the 
way—my Aggy !—ZJs it all over with 
us, sweet Pythonissa ?—Are you and 
I at this moment on separate frag- 
ments of the globe? I shall seal my 
conquest over you with a kiss when 
I see you! Remember, you parted 
from me in a pet, naughty one !—and 
kissed me rather coldly! But that 
is the way that your sex always end 
—_— when you are vanquish- 
e ” 


I read these lines in silence ;—my 
wife burst into tears. As soon as I 
had a little recovered from the emo- 
tion occasioned by a perusal of the 
letter, I hastened to send a second 
summons to Mr N——, and directed 
it to him in Lincoln, whither he had 
requested Miss P—— to address him. 
Without explaining the precise nature 
of Miss P——’s seizure, I gave him 
warning that he must hurry up to 
town instantly; and that even then, 
it was to the last degree doubtful’ 
whether he would see her alive. 
After this little occurrence, I could 
hardly trust myself to go up stairs 

ain and look upon the unfortunate 
girl. My heart fluttered‘at the door, 
and when I entered, I burst into 
tears. I could utter no more than 
the words, “ poor—poor Agnes !”— 
and withdrew. 

I was shocked, and indeed enraged, 
to find in one of the morning papers, 
a paragraph stating, though inaccu- 
rately, the nature of Miss P——’s ill- 
ness. Who could have been so un- 
feeling as to make the poor girl an 
object of public wonder and pity ? 
I never ascertained, though I made 
every enquiry, from whom the intel- 
ligence was communicated. 

One of my patients that day ha 
pened to be a niece of the venerable 
and honoured Dean of ——, at whose 
house she resided. He was in the 
room when I called ; and to explain 
what he called “the gloom of my 
manner,” I gave him a full account 
of the melancholy event which had 


occurred. He listened to me till the 
tears ran down his face. 

“But you have not yet tried the 
effect of musicof which you say she 
is so fond! Do not you intend to 
resort to it?” I told him it was our 
intention; and that our agitation was 
the only reason why we did not try 
the effect of it immediately after the 
galvanism. 

“ Now, Doctor, excuse an old cler- 
gyman, will you?” said the venerable 
and pious Dean, laying his hand on 
my arm, “and let me suggest that the 
experiment may not be the less suc- 
cessful with the blessing of God, if it 
be introduced in the course of a reli- 
gious service. Come, Doctor, what 
say you?” I paused. 

“ Have you any objection to my 
calling at your house this evening, 
and reading the service appointed by 
our church for the visitation of the 
sick? It will not be difficult to in- 
troduce the most solemn and affect- 
ing strains of music, or to let it pre- 
cede or follow.” Still I hesitated— 
and yet I scarce knew why. “ Come, 
Doctor, you know I am no enthusiast 
—I am not generally considered a 
fanatic. Surely, when man has done 
his best, and fails, he should not hesi- 
tate to turn toGod!” The good old 
man’s words sunk into my soul, and 
diffused in it a cheerful and humble 
hope that the blessing of Providence 
would attend the means suggested. 
I acquiesced in the Dean’s proposal 
with delight, and even eagerness: 
and it was arranged that he should 
be at my house between seven and 
= o’clock that evening. I think 
I have already observed, that I had 
an organ, a very fine and powerful 
one, in my back drawing-room ; and 
this instrument was the eminent de- 
light of poor Miss P——. She would 
sit down at it for hours together, and 
her performance would not have dis- 
graced a professor. I hoped that on 
the eventful occasion that was ap- 
proaching, the tones of her favourite 
music, with the blessing of Heaven, 
might rouse a slumbering responsive 
chord in her bosom, and aid in dis- 
pelling the cruel “charm that dead- 
ened her.” certainly could not 
last long in condition in which 
she now lay. Every thing that me- 
dicine could do, been tried—in 
vain; and if the 8 experi- 
m hope, failedwe 
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must, though with a bleeding heart, 
submit to the will of Providence, and 
resign her to the grave. I looked for- 
wanton intense anxiety—with al- 
ternate hope and fear—to the engage- 
ment of the evening. 

On returning home, late in the af- 
ternoon, I found poor Mrs P—— had 
arrived in town, in obedience to my 
summons; and heart-breaking, I 
learnt, was her first interview, if such 
it may be called, with her daughter. 
Her shrieks alarmed the whole house, 
and even arrested the attention of 
the neighbours. I had left instruc- 
tions, that in case of her arrival du- 
ring my absence, she should be shewn 
at once, without any precautions, 
into the presence of Miss P——; 
with the hope, faint though it was, 
that the abruptness of herappearance, 
and the violence of her grief, might 
operate as a salutary shock upon 


the oe ery energies of herdaughter.. 


“My child! my child! my child!” 
she exclaimed, rushing up to the bed 
with frantic haste, and clasping the 
insensible form of her daughter in 
her arms, where she held her till 
she fell fainting into those of my 
wife. What a dread contrast was 
there between the frantic gestures— 
the passionate lamentations of the 
mother, and the stony silence and 
motionlessness of the daughter! One 
little but affecting incident occurred 
in my presence. Mrs P—— (as yet 
unacquainted with the peculiar na- 
ture of her daughter’s seizure) had 
snatched Miss P——’s hand to her 
lips, kissed it repeatedly, and sud- 
denly let it go, to press her own hand 
upon her head, as if to repress a ri- 
sing hysterical feeling. Miss P——’s 
arm, as usual, remained for a moment 
or two suspended, and only gradu- 
ally sunk down upon the bed. It 
looked as if she voluntarily continued 
it in that position, with a cautioning 
air. Methinks I see at this moment 
the affrighted stare with which Mra 
P—— regarded the outstretched arm, 
her body recoiling from the bed, as 
though she expected her daughter 
were aboutto do or appear something 
dreadful! I learned from Mrs P—— 
that her mother, the grandmother 
of Agnes, was reported to have been 
twice affected in a similar manner, 


though apparen a different 
cause ; 80 some- 
thing like a cy to- 
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wards it, even though Mrs P—— 
herself had never experienced any 
thing of the kind. 

As the memorable evening advan- 
ced, the agitation of all who were ac- 
quainted with, or interested in the 
approaching ceremony, increased. 

rs P——, I need hardly say, em- 
braced the proposal with thankful 
eagerness. About half past seven, 
my friend Dr D—— arrived, pursu- 
ant to his promise ; and he was soon 
afterwards followed by the organist 
of the neighbouring church—an old 
acquaintance, and who was a con- 
stant visitor at my house, for the 
purpose of performing and giving in- 
structions on the organ. I requested 
him to commence playing Martin 
Luther’s hymn—the favourite one of 
Agnes—as soon as she should be 
brought into the room. About eight 
o’clock, the Dean’s carriage drew up. 
I met him at the door. 

* Peace be to this house, and to all 
that dwell in it!” he exclaimed, as 
soon as he entered. I led him u 
stairs ; and, without uttering a word, 
he took the seat prepared for him, 
before a table on which lay a Bible 
and Prayer-Book. After a moment’s 
pe, he directed the sick person to 

e broughtinto the room. I stepped 
up stairs, where I found my wife, 
with the nurse, had finished dressing 
Miss P——. I thought her paler 
than usual, and that her cheeks seem- 
ed hollower than when I had last 
seen her. There was an air of me- 
lancholy sweetness and languor about 
her, that inspired the beholder with 
the keenest sympathy. With a sigh, 
I gathered her slight form into my 
arms, a shawl was thrown over her, 
and, followed by my wife and the 
nurse, who supported Mrs P——, 
I carried her down stairs, and placed 
her in an easy recumbent posture, 
in a large old family chair, which 
stood between the organ and the 
Dean’s table. How strange and 
mournful was her appearance! Her 
luxuriant hair was gathered up be- 
neath a cap, the whiteness of which 
was equalled by that of her counte- 
nance. Her eyes were closed; and 
this, added to the paleness of her 
features, her perfect passiveness, and 
her being enveloped in a long white 
unruffed morning dress, which ap- 
peared not unlike a shroud, at first 
sightmade her look rather a corpse 
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than a living being! As soon as Dr 
D—— and I had taken seats on each 


side of our poor patient, the solemn 
strains of the organ commenced. I 
never appreciated music, and espe- 
cially the sublime hymn of Luther, 
so much as on that occasion. My 
eyes were fixed with agonizing scru- 
tiny on Miss P——. Bar after bar 
of the music melted on the ear, and 
thrilled upon the heart; but, alas! 
produced no more effect upon the 
placid sufferer than the pealing of an 
abbey organ on the statues around! 
My heart began to misgive me: if 
this one last expedient failed! When 
the music ceased, we all kneeled 
down, and the Dean, ina solemn and 
rather tremulous tone of voice, com- 
menced reading appropriate passages 
from the service for the visitation of 
the sick. "When he had concluded 
the 71st psalm, he approached the 
chair of Miss P——, dropped upon 
one knee, held her right hand in his, 
and in a voice broken with emotion, 
read the following affecting verses 
from the 8th chapter of St Luke: 

“ While he yet spake, there cometh 
one from the ruler of the synagogue’s 
house, saying to him, Thy daughter 
is dead; trouble not the Master. 

“But when Jesus heard it, he an- 
swered him, saying, Fear not; be- 
lieve only, and she shall be made 
whole. 

“ And when he came into the 
house, he suffered no man to go in, 
save Peter, and James, and John, 
and the father and the mother of the 
maiden. And all wept and bewailed 
her: but he said, Weep not; she is 
not dead, but sleepeth. And they 
laughed him to scorn, knowing that 
she was dead. 

“ And he put them all out, and 
took her by the hand, and called, 
saying, Maid, arise. And her spirit 
came again, and she arose straight- 
way.” 

While he was reading the passage 
which I have marked in italics, my 
heated fancy almost persuaded me 
that I saw the eyelids of Miss P—— 
— I trembled from head to 
foot ; but, alas, it was a delusion! 

_ The Dean, much affected, was pro- 
ceeding with the fifty-fifth verse, 
when such a tremendous ‘and long- 
continued kno “was ‘heard at 
the street door, as seemed likely to 
break it open. Every one started 
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up from their knees, .as if electrified 
—all moved but unhappy Agnes— 
and stood in silent agitation and asto- 
nishment. Still the knocking was con- 
tinued, almost without intermission. 
My heart suddenly misgave me as to 
the cause. 

“Go—go—See if” ——-stammered 
my wife, pale as ashes—endeavour- 
ing to prop up the drooping mother 
of our patient. Before any one had 
stirred from the spot on which ‘he 
was standing, the door was burst 
open, and in rushed Mr N——, wild 
in his aspect, frantic in his gesture, 
and his dress covered with dust from 


head to foot. We stood gazing at - 


him, as though his appearance had 
petrified us. 

“ Agnes—my Agnes!” he exclaim- 
ed, as if choked for want of breath. 

“ Acnes!—Come!” he gasped, 
while a laugh appeared on his face 
that had a gleam of madness in it. 

“ Mr N——~! what are you about? 
For mercy’s sake, be calm! Let me 
lead you, for a moment, into another 
room, and all shall be explained !” 
said I, approaching and grasping him 
firmly by the arm. 

“ Acnges!” he continued, in a tone 
that made us tremble. He moved 
towards the chair in which Miss 
P—— lay. I endeavoured to inter- 

ose, but he thrust me aside. The 

enerable Dean attempted to dis- 
suade him, but met with no better a 
reception than myself. 

2“ Agnes!” he reiterated, in a 
hoarse, sepulchral whisper, “ why 
won’t you speak to me? what are 
they doing to you?” He stepped 
within a foot of the chair where she 
lay—calm and immovable as death! 
We stood by, watching his move- 
ments, in terrified apprehension and 
uncertainty. He dropped his hat, 
which he had been grasping with 
convulsive force, and before any one 
could prevent him, or even 8 
what he was about, he snatched Miss 
P—— out of the chair, and com- 

ressed her in his arms with frantic 

orce, while a delirious laugh burst 
from his lips. We rushed forward 
to extricate her from his grasp. 
arms gradually relaxed—he mut- 
©_M c! a dance!” 
nt that we 
m him, fell 
arms of the organ- 
had fainted ; my wife 
U 
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seemed on the verge of hysterics ; 
and the nurse was crying violently. 
Such a scene of trouble and terror I 
have seldom witnessed! I hurried 
with the poor unconscious girl up 
stairs, laid her upon the bed, shut 
and bolted the door after me, and 
hardly expected to find her alive; 
her pulse, however, was calm, as it 
had been throughout the seizure. 
The calm of the Dead Sea seemed 
upon her ! 


* * * * * ¥ 


I feel, however, that I should not 
protract these painfui scenes; and 
shall therefore hurry to their close. 
The first letter which I had despatch- 
ed to Oxford after Mr N——, hap- 
pened to bear on the outside the 
words “ special haste!” which pro- 
cured its being forwarded by express 
after Mr N——. The consternation 
with which he received and read it 
may be imagined. He set off for 
town that instant in a post-chaise 
and four ; but finding their speed in- 
sufficient, he took to horseback for 
the last fifty miles, and rode at a 
rate which nearly destroyed both 
horse and rider. Hence his sudden 
appearance at my house, and the 
frenzy of his behaviour! After Miss 
P—— had been carried up stairs, it 
was thought imprudent for Mr N—— 
to continue at my house, as he exhi- 
bited every symptom of incipient 
brain fever, and might prove wild and 
unmanageable. e was therefore 
removed at once to a house within a 
few doors off, which was let out in 
furnished lodgings. Dr D—— ac- 
companied him, and bled him imme- 
diately, very copiously. I have no 
doubt that Mr N—— owed his life 
to that timely measure. He was 
mens in bed, and put at once un- 

er the most vigorous antiphlogistic 
treatment. 

The next evening beheld DrD——, 
the Dean of ——, and myself, around 
the bedside of Agnes. All of us 
expressed the most gloomy appre- 
hensions. The Dean had been of- 
fering up a devout and most affect- 
ing prayer. 

“ Well, my friend,” said he to 
me, “ she is in the hands of God! 
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All that man can do has been done; 
let us resign ourselves to the will of 
Providence !” 

“ Aye, nothing but a miracle can 
save her, I fear!” replied Dr D—~— 

“ How much longer do you think 
it probable, humanly speaking, that 
the system can continue in this state, 
so as to give hopes of ultimate reco- 
very ?” enquired the Dean. 

“T cannot say,” I replied with a 
sigh. “ She must sink, and speedily. 
She has not received, since she was 
first seized, as much nourishment as 
would serve for an infant’s meal !” 

“ I have an impression that she 
will die suddenly,” said Dr D——-; 
“ possibly within the next twelve 
hours ; for I cannot understand how 
her energies can recover from, or 
bear longer, this fearful paralysis !” 

“ Alas, [fear sotoo!” * * * 

“T have heard some frightful in- 
stances of premature burial in cases 
like this,” said the Dean. “I hope 
in Heaven that you will not think of 
committing her remains to the earth, 
before you are satisfied, beyond a 
doubt, that life is extinct.” I made 
no reply—my emotions nearly cho- 
ked me—I could not bear to con- 
template such an event. 

“Do you know,” said Dr D—., 
with an apprehensive air, “ I have 
been thinking latterly of the awful 
possibility, that, notwithstanding the 
stagnation of her physical powers, 
her minp may be sound, and per- 
fectly conscious of all that has trans- 
pired about her!” 

“ Why—why”’—stammered the 
Dean, turning pale—*‘ what if she 
has—has HEARD all that has been 
said !” * 

“ Aye!” replied Dr D——, uncon- 
sciously sinking his voice to a whis- 

er, “ I know of a case—in fact a 

iend of mine has just published it 
—in which a woman”———- There 
was a faint knocking at the door, and 
I stepped to it, for the purpose of 
enquiring what was wanted. While 
I was in the act of closing it again, 
I overheard Dr D——’s voice ex- 
claim, in an affrighted tone, “ Great 
God !” and on turning round, I saw 
the Dean moving from the bed, his 
face white as ashes, and he fell from 
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_ * In almost every 


tance of recovery from Catalepsy, the patients have 


declared that they heard every word that bad been uttered beside them! 
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his chair, as if in a fit. How shall I 
describe what I saw, on approaching 
the bed ? 

The moment before, I had left 
Miss P—— lying in her usual posi- 
tion, and with her eyes closed. They 
were now wide open, and staring 
upwards with an expression I have 
no language to describe. It remind- 
ed me of what I had seen when I 
first discovered her in the fit. Blood, 
too, was streaming from her nostrils 
and mouth—in short, a more fright- 
ful spectacle I never witnessed. In 
a moment both Dr D—— and I lost 
all power of motion. Here, then, 
was the spell broken! The trance 
over !—I implored Dr D—— to re- 
collect himself, and conduct the Dean 
from the room, while I would attend 
to Miss P——. The nurse was in- 
stantly at my side, shaking like an 
aspen-leaf. She quickly procured 
warm water, sponges, cloths, &c., 
with which she at once wiped away 
and encouraged the bleeding. The 
first sound uttered by Miss P—— 
was a long deep-drawn sigh, which 
seemed to relieve her bosom of an 
intolerable sense of sere pre Her 
eyes gradually closed again, and she 
moved her head away, at the same 
time raising her trembling right hand 
to her face. Again she sighed—again 
opened her eyes, und, to my delight, 
their expression was more natural 
than before. She looked languidly 
about her for a moment, as if ex- 
amining the bed-curtains—and her 
eyes closed again. I sent for some 
weak brandy and water, and gave 
her a little in a teaspoon. She 
swallowed it with great difficulty. 
I ordered some warm water to be 
got ready for her feet, to equalize 
the circulation; and while it was 
preparing, sat by her, watchin 
every motion of her features wit 
the most eager anxiety. “ How are 
ou, —_— ” I whispered, kissin 
er. e turned languidly towards 
me, opened her eyes, and shook her 
head feebly—but gave me no an- 
swer. 

“ Do you feel pain anywhere ?” 
I enquired. A faint smile stole 
about her mouth, but she did not 
utter a syllable. Sensible that her 
exhausted condition required repose, 
I determined not to tax her newly- 
recovered energies ; so I ordered her 


a gentle composing draught, and left 


her in the care of the nurse, pro- 
mising to return by and by, to see 
how my sweet patient went on. I 
found that the Dean had left. After 
swallowing a little wine and water, 
he recovered sufficiently from the 
shock he had received, to be able, 
with Dr D——’s assistance, to step 
into his carriage, leaving his solemn 
benediction for Miss P——. 

As it was growing late, I sent my 
wife to bed, and ordered coffee in 
my study, whither I retired, and sat 
lost in conjecture and reverie till 
nearly one o’clock. I then repaired 
to my patient’s room; but my en- 
trance startled her from a sleep that 
had lasted almost since I had left. As 
soon as I sat down by her, she open- 
ed her eyes—and my heart leaped 
with joy to see their increasing calm- 
ness—their expression resembling 
what had oft delighted me, while 
she was inhealth. After eyeing me 
steadily for afew moments, she seem- 
ed suddenly to recognise me. “ Kiss 
me!’ she whispered, in the faintest 
possible whisper, while a smile stole 
over her languid features. I did kiss 
her; and in doing so, my tears fell 
upon her cheek. 

“Don’t cry !” she whispered again, 
in a tone as feeble as before. She 
gently moved her hand into mine, 
and I clasped the trembling, lilied 
fingers, with an emotion I cannot ex- 
press. She noticed my agitation; 
and the tears came into her eyes, 
while her lip quivered, as — 
she were going to speak. I implo- 
red her, however, not to utter a 
word, till she was better able to do 
it without exhaustion; and lest my 

resence should tempt her beyond 
er strength, I once more kissed her 
—bade her good-night—her poor 
slender fingers once more compress- 
ed mine—and I left her to the care 
of the nurse, with a whispered cau- 
tion to = to me instantly if any 
change took place in Agnes. I could 
not sleep ! P felt a Labs. orp bur- 
den removed from my d; and 
woke my wife, that she might share 
in my joy. 

I received no summons during the 
night; and on entering her room 
about nine o’clock in the morning, I 
found that Miss P—— had taken @ 
little arrow-root in the course of the 
night, and slept calmly, with but few 
intervals, She had sighed frequent- 
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ly; and once or twice conversed for 
a short time with the nurse about 
heaven—as I understood. She was 
much stronger than I had expected 
to find her. I kissed her, and she 
asked me how I was—in a tone that 
surprised me by its strength and firm- 
ness. 

“Is the storm over ?” she enqui- 
red, looking towards the window. 
~ “Oh yes—long, long ago!” I re- 
plied, seeing at once that she seemed 
to have no consciousness of the in- 
terval that had elapsed. 

“ And are you all well ?—Mrs 
——,” (my wife,) “ how is she ?” 

“ You shall see her shortly.” 

“ Then, no one was hurt ?” 

“ Not a hair of our heads !” 

“ How frightened I must have 
been!” 

« Pho, 
Forget it! 

“ Then—the world is not—there 
has been no—is all the same as it 
was?” she murmured, eyeing me 
apprehensively. 

“ The world come to an end—do 
you mean?” She nodded, with a 
disturbed air—“ Oh, no, no! It was 
merely a thunder-storm.” 

“ And is it quite over, and gone ?” 

“Long ago! Do you feel hun- 
gry I enquired, hoping to direct 

er thoughts from a topic I saw agi- 
tated her. 

“ Did you ever see such light- 
ning ?” she asked, without regarding 
my question. 

“ Why—certainly it was very 
alarming” — 

“ Yes, it was! Do you know, 
Doctor,” she continued, with a mys- 
terious air—‘ I—I—saw—yes— 
there were terrible faces in the light- 


* Come, child, you rave !” 

—* They seemed coming towards 
the world” — 

Her voice trembled, the colour of 
her face changed. 

“ Well—if you will talk such non- 
sense, Agnes, I must leave you. I 
will go and fetch my wife. Would 
you like to see her ?” 

“ Tell N—— to come to me to-day 
—I must see nim. I have a message 
for him!” She said this with a 
sudden energy that surprised me, 
while her eye brightened as it settled 
on me. I kissed her, and retired. 
The last words surprised and dis- 


pho, Agnes ! Nonsense! 
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turbed me. Were her intellects af- 
fected? How did she know—how 
could she conjecture that he was 
within reach? Itook an opportuni- 
ty of asking the nurse whether she 
had mentioned Mr N——’s name to 
her, but not a syllable had been in- 
terchanged upon the subject. 

Before setting out on my daily vi- 
sits, I stepped into her room, to take 
my leave. [had kissed her, and was 
quitting the room, when happening 
to look back, I saw her beckoning to 
me. I returned. 

“I must see N this evening !” 
said she, with a solemn emphasis 
that startled me; and as soon as she 
had uttered the words, she turned 
her head from me, as if she wished 
no more to be said. 

My first visit was to Mr N——, 
whom I found in a very weak state, 
but so much recovered from his ill- 
ness, as to be sitting up, and partial- 
ly dressed. He was perfectly calm 
and collected ; and, in answer to his 
earnest enquiries, I gave him a full 
account of the nature of Miss P——’s 
illness. He received the intelligence 
of the favourable change that had 
occurred, with evident though silent 
ecstasy. After much inward doubt 
and hesitation, I thought I might ven- 
ture to tell him of the parting—the 
twice-repeated request she had 
made. The intelligence blanched 
his already pallid cheeks to a whiter 
hue, and he trembled violently. 

“ Did you tell her I was in town? 
Did she recollect me ?” 

“ No one has breathed your name 
toher!” Ireplied. * * * 

“ Well, Doctor—if, on the whole, 
you, think so—that it would be 
safe,” said N——, after we had talked. 
much on the matter—“ I will step’ 
over and see her; but—it looks very 
“Te strange |” 

“ Whatever whim may actuate 
her, I think it better, on the whole, 
to gratify her. Your refusal may be 
attended with infinitely worse effects 
than an interview. However, you 
shall hear from me again. I will see 
if she continues in the same mind ; 
and, if so, I will step over and tell 
you.” I took my leave. . 

A few moments before stepping 
down to dinner, I sat beside Miss 
P——, making my usual enquries ; 
and was gratified to find that her 
progress, though slow, seemed sure. 
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I was going to kiss her, before lea- 
ving, when, with similar —— 
to that she had previously displayed, 
she again said— 

“ Remember ! N—— must be here 
to-night !” 

I was confounded. What could 
be the meaning of this mysterious 
pertinacity ? I felt distracted with 
doubt, and dissatisfied with myself 
for what I had told to N——. [felt 
answerable for whatever ill effects 
might ensue; and yet, what could I 
do? 


It was evening,—a mild, though 
lustrous, July evening. The skies 
were all blue and white, save where 
the retiring sun-light produced a 
mellow mixture of colours towards 
the west. Not a breath of air dis- 
turbed the serene complacency. My 
wife and I sat on each side of the 
bed where lay our lovely invalid, 
looking, despite of her recent illness, 
beautiful, and in comparative health. 
Her hair was parted with negligent 
simplicity over her pale forehead. 
Her eyes were brilliant, and her 
cheeks occasionally flushed with 
colour. She spoke scarce a word 
to us, as we sat besideher. I gazed 
at her with doubt and apprehension. 
I was aware that health could not 
possibly produce the colour and vi- 
vacity of her complexion and eyes ; 
and felt at a loss to what I should 
refer it. 

* Agnes, love !—How beautiful is 
the setting sun!” exclaimed my wife, 
drawing aside the curtains. 

“ Raise me! Let me look at it!” 
replied Miss P—— faintly. She 
gazed earnestly at the magnificent 


object for some minutes; and then 


abruptly said to me— 

“ He will be here soon?” 

“In a few moments I expect him. 
But—Agnes—Why do you wish to 
see him ?” 

She sighed, and shook her head. 

It had been arranged that Dr D——~ 
should accompany Mr N—— to my 
house, and conduct him up stairs, 
after strongly enjoining on him the 


necessity there was for controlling 
his feelings, and displaying as little 
emotion as possible. My heart leap- 
ed into my mouth—as the saying is 
—when I heard the expected knock 
at the door. 
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“FP is come at last!” said I, 
in agentle tone, looking earnestly at 
her, to see if she was agitated. It 
was not the case. She sighed, but 
evinced no trepidation. 

“ Shall he be shewn in at once?” — 
I enquired. 

“ No—wait a few moments,” re- 
plied the extraordinary girl, and 
seemed lost in thought for about a 
minute. “ Now!” she exclaimed ; 
and I sent down the nurse, herself 
pale and trembling with apprehen- 
sion, to request the attendance of 
Dr D—— and Mr N——. 

As they were heard slowly ap- 
proaching the room, I looked an- 
xiously at my patient, and kept my 
fingers at her pulse. There was not 
a symptom of flutter or agitation. 
At length the door was opened, and 
DrD—— slowly entered, with N—— 
upon his arm. As soon as his pale, 
trembling figure was visible, a calm 
and heavenly smile beamed upon the 
countenance of Miss P——. It was 
full of ineffable loveliness! She 
stretched out her right arm: he 

ressed it to his lips, without utter- 
ing a word. 

y eyes were riveted on the 
features of Miss P——. Either they 
deceived me, or I saw a strange al- 
teration—as if a cloud were steal 
over herface. I wasright!—We 
observed her colour fading rapidly. 
Irose from my chair ; Dr D—— also 
came nearer, thinking she was on the 
verge of fainting. Her eye was fix- 
ed upon the flushed features of her 
lover, and gleamed with radiance. 
She gently elevated both her arms 
towards him, and he leaned over 
her. 

“ Prepare!” she exclaimed, in a 
low thrilling tone ;—her features be- 
came paler and paler—her arms fell 
She had spoken—she had breathed 
her last. She was dead! 

Within twelve months poor N—=— 
followed her; and, to the period of 
his death, no other word or thought 
seemed to occupy his mind but the 
momentous warning which issued 
fromthe expiring lips of Agnes P——, 
Prepare! 

I have no mystery to solve, no 
denouement to make. I tell the 
facts as they occurred; and hope 
they may not be told in vain! 
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TOM CRINGLE’s LOG. 


Cuap. XIII. 


VOMITO PRIETO. 


Tae second and acting third lieu- 
tenants were on board the prizes— 
the er was busy in his vocation 
—the doctor ditto. Indeed, he and 
his mates had more on their hands 
than they could well manage. The 
first lieutenant was engaged on deck, 
and the master was in his cot, suf- 
fering from a severe contusion; so 
when I got on board, anddived intothe 
gun-room in search of some crumbs 
of comfort, the deuce a living soul 
was there to welcome me, except the 
gun-room steward, who speedily pro- 
duced some cold meat, and asked 
me if I would take a glass of swizzle. 

The food I had no great fancy to, 
although I had not tasted a morsel 
since six o’clock in the morning, and 
it was now eight in the evening; but 
the offer of the grog sounded grate- 
fully in mine ear, and I was about 
tackling to a stout rummer of the 
same, when a smart dandified shaver, 
with gay mother-of-pearl buttons on 
his jacket, as thick-set as pease, pre- 
sented his tallow chops at the door. 
“ Captain N—— desires me to say, 
that he will be glad of your company 
ih the cabin, Mr Cringle.” 

_“ My compliments—I will wait on 
him so soon as I have had a snack. 
We have had no dinner in the gun- 
room to-day yet, you know, Mafame.” 

“ Why, it was in the knowledge of 
that the Captain sent me, sir. He 
has not had any dinner either; but 
it is now on the table, and he waits 
for you.” 

I was but little in spirits, and, to 
say sooth, was fitter for my bed than 
society; but the Captain’s advances 

d been made with so much kind- 
liness, that I got up, and made astrong 
endeavour to rouse myself; and, ha- 
ving made my toilet as well as my 
slender means admitted, I followed 
the Captain’s steward into the cabin. 

I started —why, I could not 
well tell—as the sentry at the door 
stood to his arms when I passed in; 
and, as if I had been actually pos- 
sessed by some wandering spirit, 
who had taken the small liberty 
of using my faculties and tongue 


without my concurrence, I hastily 
asked the man if he was an Ame- 
rican ?—He stared in great aston- 
ishment for a short space—turned 
his quid—and then rapped out, as 
angrily as respect for a commis- 
sioned officer would let him,—* No, 
by ——, sir!” 

This startled me as much as the 
question I had almost unconsciously 
—and,I may say, involuntarily—put 
to the marine had surprised him, 
and I made a full stop, and leant 
back against the door-post. The 
Captain, who was walking up and 
down the cabin, had heard me speak, 


‘but without comprehending the na- 


ture of my question, and now recal- 
led me in some measure to myself, 
by enquiring if I wanted any thing. 
I replied, hurriedly, that I did not. 

“Well, Mr Cringle, dinner is ready 
—so take that chair at the foot of the 
table, will you ?” 

I sat down, mechanically, as it ap- 
peared to me—for a strange swim- 
— dizzy sort of sensation had sud- 
denly overtaken me, accompanied by 
a whoreson tingling, as Shakspeare 
hath it, in my ears. Iwas unable to 
eat a morsel ; but I could have drank 
the ocean, had it been claret or vin- 
de-grave—to both of which I helped 


* myself as largely as good manners 


would allow, or alittle beyond, may- 
hap. All this while the Captain was 
stowing his cargo with great zeal, 
and tifting away at the fluids as be- 
came an honest sailor after so longa 
fast, interlarding his operations with 
a civil word to me now and then, 
without any especial regard as to 
the answer I made him, or, indeed, 
caring greatly whether I answered 
him or not. “ Sharp work you must 
have had, Mr Cringle—should have 
liked to have been with you myself. 
Help yourself, before passing that 
bottle—Zounds, man, never take a 
bottle by the bilge—grasp the neck, 
man, at least in this fervent climate 
—thank you. Pity you had _ not 
caught the Captain though. What 


you told me of that man very much 
interested me, coupled with the pre- 
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vailing reports regarding him in the 
ship—daring dog he must have been 
—can’t forget how gallantly he wea- 
thered us, when we chased him.” 

I broke silence for the first time. 
Indeed, I could scarcely have done 
so sooner, even had I chosen it, for 
the gallant officer was rather conti- 
nuous in his yarn-spinning. How- 
ever, he had nearly dined, and was 
leaning back, allowing the cham- 
pagne to trickle leisurely from a 
glass half a yard long, which he had 
applied to his lips, when I said,— 

“ Well, the imagination does some- 
times play one strange tricks—I 
verily believe in second sight now, 
Captain, for at this very instant I am 
regularly the fool of my senses,—but 
pray don’t laugh at me;” and I lay 
back on my chair, and pressed my 
hands over my shut eyes and hot 
burning temples, which were now 
throbbing as if the arteries would 
have burst. The Captain, who was 
evidently much surprised at my 
abruptness, said something hurriedly 
and rather sharply in answer, but I 
could not for the life of me mark 
what it was. I opened my eyes again, 
and looked towards the object that 
had before riveted my attention. It 
was neither more nor less than the 
Captain’s cloak, aplain,unpretending, 
substantial blue garment, lined with 
white, which, on coming below, he 
had cast carelessly down on the 
locker, that ran across the cabin be- 
hind him, and just under the stern 
windows. It was about eighteen feet 
from me, and as there was no light 
nearer it than the swinging lamp over 
the table at which we were seated, 
the whole after-part of the cabin 
thereabouts was thrown considerably 
into the shade. The cape of the cloak 
was turned over, showing the white 
lining, and was rather bundled as it 
were into a round heap, about the 
size of a man’s head. When first I 
looked atit, there was a dreamy, glim- 
mering indistinctness about it that I 
could not well understand, and I 
would have said, had it been possible, 
that the wrinkles and folds in it were 
beginning to be instinct with motion, 
to creep and crawl as it were. At all 
events, the false impression was 80 
strong as to jar my nerves, and make 
me shudder with horror. I knew 
there was no such thing, as well as 
Macbeth, but. nevertheless it was 


with an indescribable feeling of 
curiosity, dashed with awe, that I 
stared intently at it, as if fascinated, 
while almost unwittingly I made the 
remark already mentioned. 

Ihad expected that the unaccount- 
able appearance which had excited 
my attention so strongly, would have 
vanished with the closing of my eyes; 
but it did not, for when I looked at 
it again, the working and shifting of 
the folds of the cloth still continued, 
and even more distinctly than before. 

“Very extraordinary all this,” I 
murmured to myself. 

“Pray, Mr Cringle, be sociable, 
man,” said the Captain ; “ what the 
deuce do you see, that you stare over 
my shoylder in that way? Werel a 
woman now, I should tremble to look 
behind me, while you were glarin 
aft in that wild, moonstruck sort 0 
fashion.” 

“ By all that is astonishing,” I ex- 
claimed in. great agitation, “if the 
folds of the cape have not arranged 
themselves into the very likeness of 
his dying face! Why it is his face, 
and no fanciful grouping of my heat- 
ed brain. Look there, sir—look 
there—I know it can’t be—dut there 
he lies,—the very features and ug 
part of the body, lith and limb, 
when he disappeared beneath ¥ 
water when he was shot dead.” 7 

I felt the boiling blood, that had ~ 
beenrushing through my system like 
streams of molten lead, suddenly 
freeze and coagulate about my heart, 
impeding my respiration to a degree 
that I thought I should have been 
suffocated. I had the feeling as if . 
my soul was going to take wing. It 
was not fear, nor could I say I was 
in pain, but it was so utterly unlike 
any thing I had ever experienced be- ~ 
fore, and so indescribable, that I 
thouglit to myself—“this maybe 
death.” 

“‘ Why, what a changeable rose you 
are, Master Cringle,” said Captain 
N——, good-naturedly ; “ your face 
was like the north-west moon in a 
fog but a minute ago, and now it is 
as pale asalily—blue white, Ideclare. 
Why, my man, you must be ill, and 
seriously too.” 

His voice dissipated the hideous — 
chimera—the folds fell, and rela 
into their own shape, and the cloak 
was once more a cloak, and nothing © 
more—I drew a long breath. “Ah, 
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it is gone at last, thank God !”— 
and then aware of the strange effect 
my unaccountable incoherence must 
have had on the skipper, I thought to 
brazen it out by trying the free and 
easy line, which was neither more 
nor less than arrant impertinence in 
our relative positions. “ Why, I have 
been heated a little, and amusing 
myself with sundry vain imaginings, 
but allow me to take wine with you, 
Captain,”—filling a tumbler with 
vin-de-grave to the brim, as I spoke. 
“ Success to you, sir—here’s to your 
speedy | nenceapgy An Lt soon get 
a crack frigate; as for me I intend to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
maid of honour to the Queen of 
Sheba, or something in the heathen 
—. 

Idrank off the wine, although I had 
the greatest difficulty in steadying 
my —— hand, and carrying it 
to my lips; but notwithstanding my 
increasing giddiness, and the buzzing 
in my ears, and swimming of mine 
eyes, I noticed the Captain’s face of 
amazement as he exclaimed—* The 
boy is either mad or drunk, by 
Jupiter."—I could not stand his 
searching and angry look, and in 
turning my eye, it again fell on the 
cloak, which now seemed to be 
stretched out at greater length, and 
to be altogether more voluminous 
than it was before. I was forcibly 
struck with this, for I was certain no 
one had touched it. “By heavens! 
it heaves,” I exclaimed, much moved 
—*how is this? I never thought to 
have believed such things,—it stirs 
again—it takes the figure of a man— 
as if it were a pall covering his body. 
Pray, Captain N——, what trick is 
this ?—Is there any thing below that 
cloak there ?” 

“ What cloak do you mean ?” 

. “ Why, that blue one lying on the 
locker there—is there any cat or dog 
in the cabin ?’—and I started on my 
legs.—“ Captain N——,” I continued, 

th great vehemence, “ for the love 
of God tell me what is there below 
that cloak ?” 

He looked surprised beyond all 
measure. 

“Why, Mr Cringle, I cannot for 
the soul of me comprehend you; in- 
deed I cannot; but, Mafame, indulge 
him. See if there be any thing below 
my cloak.” 

The servant walked to the locker, 


and lifted up the cape of it, and was 
in the act of taking it from the locker, 
when I impetuously desired the man 
to leave it alone. “I can’t look on 
him again,” said 1; while the faintish- 
ness increased, so that I could hardly 
speak. “ Don’t move the covering 
from his face, for God’s-sake—don’t 
remove it,’—and I lay back in my 
chair, screening my eyes from the 
lamp with my hands, and shuddering 
with an icy chill from head to foot. 

The Captain, who had hitherto 
maintained the wellbred patronising, 
although somewhat distant, air of a 
superior Officer to an inferior who 
was his guest, addressed me now in 
an altered tone, and with a brotherly 
kindness. 

“ Mr Cringle, I have some know- 
ledge of you, and I know many of 
your friends; so I must take the 
liberty of an old acquaintance with 
you. This day’s work has been a 
severe one, but your share in it, es- 
pecially after your past fatigues, has 
been very trying, and as I will report 
it, I hope it may clap a good spoke 
in your wheel; but you are over- 
heated, and have been over-excited ; 
fatigue has broken you down, and I 
must really request you will take 
something warm, and turn in.—Here, 
Mafame, get the carpenter’s mate to 
secure that cleat, on the weather 
side there, and sling my spare cot 
for Mr Cringle-—You will be cooler 
here than in the gun-room.” 

I heard his words without compre- 
hending their meaning. I sat and 
stared at him, quite conscious, all the 
time, of the extreme impropriety, not 


to say indecency, of my conduct; ° 


but there was a spell on me; I tried 
to speak, but could not; and, be- 
lieving that I was either possessed by 
some dumb devil, or struck with 
palsy, I rose up, bowed to Captain 

——, and straightway hied me on 
deck. 

I could hear him say to his ser- 
vant, as I was going up the ladder, 
“ Look after that young gentleman, 
Mafame, and send Isaac to the Doctor, 
and bid him come here now;” and 
then, in acommiserating tone—“ Poor 
young fellow, what a pity!” When 
1 got on deck all was quiet. The 
cool fresh air had an instantaneous 
effect on my shattered nerves, the 
violent throbbing in my head ceased, 
and I began to bas myself with the 
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notion that my distemper, whatever 
it might have been, had beaten a re- 


treat. 

Suddenly I felt so collected and 
comfortable, as to be quite alive to 
the loveliness of the scene. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night; such a 
night as is nowhere to be seen with- 
out the Tropics, and not often within 
them. There was just breeze enough 
to set the sails to sleep, although not 
so strong as to prevent their giving 
a low murmuring flap now and then, 
when the corvette rolled a little hea- 
vier than usual in the long swell. 
There was not a cloud to be seen 
in the sky, not even a stray shred 
of thin fleecy gauzelike vapour, to 
mark the direction of the upper 
current of the air, by its course 
across the moon’s disk, which was 
now at the full, and about half-way 
up her track in the liquid heavens. 

The small twinkling lights from 
millions of lesser stars, in that part of 
the firmament where she hung, round 
as a silver pot-lid—shield 1 mean— 
were swamped in the flood of green- 
ish-white radiance shed by her, and 
it was only a few of the first magni- 
tude, with-a planet here and there, 
that were visible to the naked eye, 
in the po grey of her crystal 
bright globe; but the clear depth, 
and dark translucent purity of the 
profound, when the eyetried to pierce 
into it at the zenith, where the stars 
once more shone and sparkled thick 
aud brightly, beyond the merging in- 
fluence of the pale cold orb, no man 
can describe now—one could, once— 
but rest his soul, he is dead—and then 
to look forth far into the night, across 
the dark ridge of many a heaving 
swell of living water—but, “ Thomas 
Cringle, ahoy—where the devil are 
you cruising to?” So, to come back 
to my story. I went aft, and mount- 
ed the small poop, and looked to- 
wards the aforesaid moon, a glorious 
resplendent tropical moon, and not 
the paper lantern affair hanging in an 
atmosphere of fog and smoke, about 
which your bleareyed poets haver so 
much. By the by, these gentry are 
fond of singing of the blessed sun— 
were they sailors, they would d/ess 
the moon also, and be to them, 
in place of writing such wearisome 
poetry regarding her blighting pro- 
pensities. But I have lost the end of 
my yarn once more, in the strands of 
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these parentheses -— Lord, what a 
word to pronounce in the plural !—I 
can no more get out now, than a girl’s 
silkworm from the innermost of a 
nest of pill boxes, where, to ride the 
simile to death at once, I have warp- 
ed the thread of my story so round 
and round me, that I can’t for the life 
of me unravel it. Very odd all this. 
Since I have recovered of this fever, 
every thing is slack about me; I can’t 
set up the shrouds and backstays of 
my mind, not to speak of bobstays, 
if I should die for it. The running 
rigging is all right enough, and the 
canvass is there; but I either can’t 
set it, or when I do, I find I have too 
little ballast, or I get involved amongst 
shoals, and white water, and break- 
ers—don’t you hear them roar?— 
which I cannot weather, and crook- 
ed channels, under some lee-shore, 
through which I cannot scrape clear. 
So down must go the anchor, as at pre- 
sent,and there—there goes the chain- 
cable, rushing and rumbling through 
the hause-hole. But I suppose it 
will be all right by and by, as I get 
stronger. 

“ But rouse thee, Thomas ! Where 
is this end of your yarn, that you are 
blarneying about ?” 

* Avast heaving, you swab you— 
avast—if you had as much calomel 
in your corpus as I have at this pre- 
sent speaking—why you would be a 
lad of more metal than I take you 
for, that is all—You would have 
about as much quicksilver in your 
stomach, as I have in my purse, and 
all my silver has been quick, ever 
since I remember, like the jests of 
the gravedigger in Hamlet—but, as 
you say, where the devil is the end 
of this yarn ?” 

Ah, here it is! so off we go again 
—and looked forward towards the 
rising moon, whose shining wake of 

lowworm-coloured light, sparkling 


‘in the small waves, that danced in 


the gentle wind on the heaving bo- 
som of the dark blue sea, was right 
ahead of us, like ariver of quicksilver 
with its course diminished in the dis- 
tance to a point, flowing towards us, 
from the extreme verge of the horizon, 
through a rolling sea of ink, with the 
waters of which for a time it dis- 
dained to blend. Concentrated, and 
shining like polished silver afar off— 
intense and sparkling as it streamed 
down nearer, but becoming less and 
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less brilliant as it widened in its ap- 


proach to us, until, like the stream 
of the me Estuary of the Magda- 
8 


lena, losing itself in the salt waste of 
waters, it gradually melted beneath 
us and around us into the darkness. 

I looked aloft—every object a 

ed sharply cut out against the 
vark firmament, and the swaying of 
the mast-heads to and fro, as the ves- 
sel rolled, was so steady and slow, 
that they seemed stationary, while it 
was the moon and stars which ap- 
peared to vibrate and swing from 
side to side, high over head, like the 
vacillation of the clouds in a theatre, 
when the scene is first let down. 

The masts,and yards, and standing 
and running rigging, looked like 
black pillars, and bars, and wires of 
iron, reared against the sky, by some 
mighty spirit of the night; and the 
sails, as the moon shone dimly 
through them, were as dark as if 
they had been tarpawlings. But when 
L walked forward, and looked aft, 
what a beauteous change ! Now each 
mast, with its gently swelling can- 
vass, the higher sails decreasing in 
size, until they tapered away nearly 
to a point, though topsail, topgal- 
lant-sails, royal and sky-sails, shewed 
like towers of snow, and the cordage 
like silver threads, while each dark 
_ Spar seemed to be of ebony, fished 
with ivory, as a flood of cold, pale, 
mild light streamed from the beau- 
teous planet over the whole stupen- 
dous machine, lighting up the sand- 
white decks, on which the shadows 
of the men, and of every object that 
intercepted the moonbeams, were 
cast.as strongly as if the planks had 
been inlaid with jet. 

There was nothing moving about 
the decks. The lookouts, aft, and 
at the gangways, sat or stood like 
statues half bronze, half alabaster. 
The old quartermaster, who was 
cunning the ship, and had perched 
himself on a carronade, with his arm 
leaning on the weather nettings, was 
equally motionless. The watch had 
all disappeared forward, or were 
stowed out of sight under the lee of 
the boats ; the first Lieutenant, as if 
captivated by the serenity of the 
scene, was leaning with folded arms 
on the weather gangway, looking 
abroad upon the ocean, and whist- 
ling now and then either for a wind, 
or for want of thought. The only 
being who showed sign of life was 
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the man at the wheel, and he scarce. 
ly moved, except now and then to 
give her a spoke or two, when the 
cheep of the tiller-rope, running 
through the well-greased leading 
flocks, would grate on the ear asa 
sound of some importance; while 
in daylight, in the ordinary bustle of 
the ship, no one could say he over- 
heard it. 

Three bells! “ Keep a bright 
lookout there,” sung out the Lieu- 
tenant. “ Ay, ay, sir,” from the four 
lookout men, in a volley. Then 
from the weather-gangway, “ All’s 
well” rose shrill into the night air. 
The watchword was echoed by the 
man on the forecastle, re-echoed by 
the lee-gangway lookout, and end- 
ing with the response of the man on 
the poop. My dream was dissipated 
—and so was the first Lieutenant’s, 
who had but little poetry in his com- 
—- honest man. “ Fine night, 

r Cringle. Look aloft, how beau- 
tifully set the sails are; that mizen 
topsail is well cut, eh? Sits well, 
don’t it? But—Confound the lub- 
bers! Boatswain’s mate, call the 
watch.” Whi-whew, whi-whew, chir- 
rup, chip, chip—the deck was alive 
in an instant, “as bees biz out wi’ 
angry fyke.” “ Where is the captain 
of the mizen top?” growled the man 
in authority. “ Here, sir.”’—“< Here, 
sir !—look at the weather-clew of the 
mizen topsail, sir,—look at that sail, 
sir,—how many turns can you count 
in that clew, sir ? Spring it, you no- 
sailor you—spring it, and set the sail 
again.” 

How weary, stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable all this appeared to me at the 
time, I well remember ; but the ob- 
noxious turns were shaken out, and 
the sail set again so as to please even 
the fastidious eye of the Lieutenant, 
who, seeing nothing more to find 
fault with, addressed me once more. 
“ Have had no grub since morning, 
Mr Cringle ; all the others are away 
in the prizes, you know; you are as 
good as one of us now, only want the 
order to join, you know—so will you 
oblige me, and take charge of the 
deck, until I go below and change 
my clothes, and gobble a bit ?” 

“ Unquestionably, — with much 
pleasure.” 

He dived forthwith, and I walked 
aft a few steps towards where the old 
quartermaster was standing on the 
gun, 
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“ How is her head, Quartermas- 
ter?” 

“ South-east, and by south, sir. If 
the wind holds, we shall weather 
Morant Point, I think, sir.” 

“ Very like, very like.” 

“ What is that glancing backwards 
and forwards across that port-hole 
there, Quartermaster ?”’, 

“T told you so, Mafame,” said the 
man; “ what are you skylarking about 
the mizen chains for, man ?—Come 
in, will you, come in.” 

The Captain’s caution to his ser- 
vant flashed on me. 

“ Come in, my man, and give my 
respects to the Captain, and tell him 
that I am quite well now; the fresh 
air has perfectly restored me.” 

“T will, sir,’ said Mafame, half- 
ashamed at being detected in his of- 
fice of inspector-general of my ac- 
tions; but the Doctor, to whom he had 
been sent, having now got a leisure 
moment from his labour in the 
shambles, came up, and made en- 
quiries as to how I felt. 

“Why, Doctor, I'thought I was in 
for a fever half an hour ago, but it is 
quite gone off, or nearly so—there, 

eel my pulse.” —It was regular, and 
there was no particular heat of skin. 

“ Why, I don’t think there is much 
the matter with you. Mafame, tell 
the Captain so; bus turn in and take 
some rest as soon as you can, and | 
will see you in the morning—and 
here,” feeling in his waistcoat pocket, 
“here are a couple of capers for you; 
take them now, will you ?”?—( And he 
handed me two blue pills, which I 
the next moment chucked overboard, 
to cure some bilious dolphin of the 
liver complaint.) I promised to do 
so whenever the Lieutenant relieved 
the deck, which would, I made no 
question, be within half an hour. 

“ Very well, that will do—good- 
night. [am regularly done up my- 
self,’ quoth the Medico, as he de- 
scended to the gun-room. 

At this time of night the prizes 
were all in a cluster under our lee 
quarter, carrying every rag they could 
set, looking like small icebergs co- 
vered with snow. The Gleam was a 
good way astern, as if to whip them 
in, and to take care that no stray 
picaroon should make a dash at any 
of them. They looked like phan- 


toms of the deep, every thing in the 
air and in the water was so still 


I crossed: the lee-side of the deck 
to leok m—The Wave seeing a 
person over the hammock- 
nettings, sheeed close to, under the 
Firebrand’s lee-quarter,and some one 
asked, “Do you want to us ?” 
The man’s voice, reflected from the 
concave surface of the schooner’s 
mainsail, hada hollow, echoing sound 
that startled me. 

“TI should know that voice,” said 
I to myself, “and that figure steering 
the schooner.” The throbbing in my 
head and the dizzy feel, which had 
capsized my judgment in the cabin, 
again ‘returned with increased vio- 
lence—“It was no deception after 
all,’ theught I, “no cheat of the 
senses—I now believe such things 
are.” 

The same voice now called out, 
“ Come away, Tom, come away,” no 
doubt to some other seaman on board 
the little vessel, but my heated fancy 
did not so construe it. The cold 
breathless fit again overtook me, and 
ejaculated, “ God have mercy upon 
me a sinner!” 

“ Why don’t you come, Tom?” said 
the voice once more. 

It was Obed’s. At this very in- 
stant of time, the Wave forged ahead 
into the Firebrand’s shadow, so that 
her sails, but a moment before white 
as wool in the bright moonbeams, 
suffered a sudden eclipse, and be- 
came blackas ink. “ His dark spirit 
is there,” said I, audibly, “ and calls 
me—go I will, whatever may befall.” 
I hailed the schooner, or rather I had 
only to speak, and that in a low tone, 
for she was now close under the 
counter— Send your boat, for since 
you call, I know I must come.” 

A small canoe slid off her deck; 
two shipboys got into it, and pulled 
under the: larboard mizen chains, 
which entirely concealed them, as 
they held on for a moment with a 
boat hook in the dark shadow of the 
ship. This was done so silently, that 
neither the lookout on the poop, who 
was rather on the weather side at the 
moment, nor the man at the lee-gang- 
way, who happened to be looking out 
forward, heard them, or saw me, as I 
slipped down unperceived—* Pall | 
back again, my lads; quick now, | 
quick.” 

In a moment, I was alongside, the 
next I was on deck, and in this short 
space a change had come over the 
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spirit of my dream, for I now was 
again conscious that I was on board 
the Wave with a prize crew. My ima- 
gination had taken another direc- 
tion. “ Now, Mr ——, I beg a 
I forget your name,”—I had never 
heard it—“ make more sail, and haul 
out from the fleet for Mancheoneal 
Bay ; I have dispatches for the admi- 
ral—So, crack on.” 

The midshipman who wasin charge 
of her never for an instant doubted 
but that all was right ; sail was made, 
and as the light breeze was the very 
thing for the little Wave, she began 
to snore through it like smoke. When 
we had shot a cable’s length ahead of 
the Firebrand we kept away a point 
or two, so as to stand more in for the 
land, and, like most maniacs, I was 
inwardly exulting at the success of 
my maneeuvre, when we heard the 
corvette’s bell struck rapidly. Her 
main topsail was suddenly laid to the 
mast, whilst a loud voice echoed 
amongst the sails—“ Any one see him 
in the waist—anybody see him for- 
ward there ?” 

“ No, sir, no.” 

“ Afterguard, fire, and let go the 
life-buoy—lower away the quarter 
boats—jolly boat also.” 

We saw the flash, and presently 
the small blue light of the buoy, bla- 
zing and disappearing, as it rose and 
fell on the waves, in the corvette’s 
wake, sailed away astern, sparkling 
fitfully, like an ignis fatuus. The cord- 
age rattled through the davit blocks, 
as the boats plashed into the water— 
the splash of the oars was heard, and 
= wigan the twinkle of the life-buoy 

ight was lost in the lurid glare of 
three blue lights, one being held aloft 
in each boat, in which the crews 
were standing up looking like spec- 
tres by the ghastly blaze, and an- 
xiously peering about for some sign 
of the drowning man. 

“ A man overboard,” was repeated 
from one to another of the prize 
crew. ; 

“Sure enough,” said I. 

“Shall we stand back, sir?” said 
the midshipman. 

“To what purpose ?—there are 
enough there without us—no, no; 
crack on, we can do no good—carry 
on, carry on!” 

We did so, and I now found severe 
shooting pains, more racking than 
the sharpest rheumatism I had ever 


suffered, pervading my whole body. 


They increased until I suffered the 
most excruciating agony, as if my 
bones had been converted into red- 
hot tubes of iron, and the marrow in 
them had been dried up with fervent 
heat, and I was obliged to beg that 
a hammock might be spread on deck, 
on which I lay down, pleading great 
fatigue and want of sleep as my ex- 
cuse. 

My thirst was unquenchable; the 
more I drank, the hotter it became. 
My tongue, and mouth, and throat, 
were burning, as if molten lead had 
been poured down into my stomach, 
while the most violent retching came 
on every ten minutes. The prize 
crew, poor fellows, did all they could 
—once or twice they seemed about 
standing back to the ship, but, “ make 
sail, make sail,” was my only cry. 
They did so, and there I lay without 
any thing between me and the wet 
planks but a thin sailor’s blanket 
and the canvass of the hammock, 
through the livelong night, with no 
covering but a damp boat-cloak, ra- 
ving at times during the hot fits, at 
others having my power of utter- 
ance frozen up during the cold ones. 
The men, once or twice, offered to 
carry me below, but the idea was 
horrible to me. 

* No, no—not there—for heaven’s 
sake not there! If you do take me 
down, I am sure I shall see him, and 
the dead mate—No, no—overboard 
rather, throw me overboard rather.” 

Oh, what would I not have given 
for the luxury of a flood of tears |— 
But the fountains of mine eyes were 


dried up, and seared as with a red- 


hot iron—my skin was parched, and 
hot, hot, as if every pore had been 
hermetically sealed ; there wasa hell 
within me, and about me, as if the 
deck on which I lay had been steel 
at a white heat, and the gushing 
blood, as {if under the action of a 
force-pump, throbbed through my 
head, as if it would have burst on 
my brain—and such a racking, split- 
ting headach—no language can de- 
scribe it, and yet ever and anon in 
the midst of this raging fire, this fur- 
nace at my heart, seventeen times 
heated, a sudden icy shivering chill 
would shake me, and pierce through 
and through me, even when the roast- 
ing fever was at the hottest. 

At length the day broke on the 
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long, long, moist, steamy night, and 
once more the sun rose to bless every 
thing but me. As the morning wore 
op, my torments increased with the 
heat, and I lay sweltering on deck, in 
a furious delirium, held down forci- 
bly by two men, who were relieved 
by others every now and then, while 
I raved about Obed, and Paul, and 
the scenes I had witnessed on board 
during the chase, and in the attack. 
None of my rough but kind nurses 
expected I would have held on till 
nightfall; but shortly after sunset 
I became more collected, and, as I 
was afterwards told, whenever any 
little office was performed for me, 
whenever some yrink was held to 
my lips, I would say to the gruff 
sun-burnt, black-whiskered, square- 
shouldered topman, who might be my 
Ganymede for the occasion, “ Thank 
you, Mary; Heaven bless your pale 
face, Mary; bless you, bless you!” 
It seemed my fancy had shaken it- 
self clear of the fearful objects that 
had so pertinaciously haunted me 
before, and eoemerens itself with 
pleasing recollections, had produced 
a corresponding calm in the animal ; 
but the poor fellow to whom I had 
expressed myself so endearingly, 
was, I learned, most awfully put out 
and dismayed. He twisted and turn- 
ed his iron features into all manner 
of ludicrous combinations, under the 
laughter of his mates—* Now, Peter, 
may I be —— but I would rather be 
shot at, than hear the poor youn 
gentleman so quizz me in his mad- 
ness.” Then again—as I praised his 
lovely taper fingers—they weremore 
like bunches of frosted carrots, dip- 
ped in a tar-bucket, with the tails 
snapt short off, where about an inch 
thick, only. 

“ My taper fingers—oh lord! Now, 
Peter, I can’t stomach this any long- 
er—I’'ll give you my grog for the 
next two days, if you will take my 
spell here—My taper fingers—mur- 

er ” 

As the evening closed in, we saw 
the high land of Jamaica, but it was 
the following afternoon before we 
were off the entrance of Mancheo- 
neal Bay. All this period, although 
it must have been one of great phy- 
sical suffering, has ever, to my ethe- 
real part, remained a déad blank. 
The first thing I remember after- 
wards, was being carried ashore in 
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the dark ina hammock slung on two 
oars, so as to form a sort of rude 
palanquin, and laid down at a short 
distance from the overseer’s house, 
where my troubles had originally 
commenced. I soon became per- 
fectly sensible and collected, but I 
was so weak I could not speak ; after 
resting a little, the men again lifted 
me and proceeded. The door of the 
dining-hall, which was the back en- 
trance into the overseer’s house, open- 
ed flush into the little garden through 
which we had come in—there were 
lights, and sounds of music, singing, 
and jovialty within. The farther end 
of the room, at the door of which I 
now rested, opened into the piazza, or 
open veranda, which crossed it at 
right angles, and constituted the front 
of the house, forming, with this apart- 
ment, a figure somewhat like the let- 
ter T. I stood at the foot of the 
letter, as it were, and as I looked 
towards the piazza, which was gaily 
lit up, I could see it was crowded 
with male and female negroes in 
their holiday apparel, with their 
wholesome clear brown-black skins, 
not blue-black, as they appear in our 
cold country, and beautiful white 
teeth, and sparkling black eyes, 
amongst whom were several gumbie- 
men and flute-players, and John 
Canoes, as the negro Jack Pudding 
is called ; the latter distinguishable 
by.wearing white false faces, and 
enormous shocks of horsehair, fast- 
ened on to their woolly pates. Their 
character hovers somewhere be- 
tween that of a harlequin and a 
clown, as they dance about, and 
thread through the negro groups, 
quizzing the women, and slapping 
the men; and at Christmas time, the 
ag negro carnival, they don’t con- 

ne their practical jokes to their own 
colour, but take all manner of comi- 
cal liberties with the whites equally 
with their fellow bondsmen. The 
blackamoor visitors had suddenly, 
to all appearance, broken off their 
dancing, and were now clustered 
behind a rather remarkable group, 
who were seated at supper in the 
dining-room, near to where I stood, 
forming, as it were, the foreground 
in the scene. . Mr Fyall himself was 
there, and a rosy-gilled, happy-look- 
ing man, who I thought I had seen 
before; this much I could discern, 
for the light fell strong on them, 
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especially on the face of the latter, 
which shone like a star of the first 
magnitude, or a lighthouse in the 
red gleam—the usual family of the 
overseer, the book-keepers that is, 
and the worthy who had been the 
proximate cause of all my sufferings, 
the overseer himself, were there too, 
as if they had all been sitting still at 
table where I saw them now, ever 
since I had left them—a fortnight be- 
fore—at least my fancy-did me the 
favour to annihilate, for the nonce, all 
intermediate time between the point 
of my departure on the night of the 
cooper’s funeral, and the moment 
when I now revisited them. 

I was lifted out of the hammock, 
and supported to the door between 
two seamen. The fresh, nice-look- 
ing man before mentioned, Aaron 
Bang, Esquire, by name, an incipient 

lanting attorney in the neighbours 

ood, of great promise, was in the 
act of singing a song, for it was du- 
ring some holyday-time, which had 
broken down the stiff observances of 
a Jamaica planter’s life. There he 
sat, lolling back on his chair, with his 
feet upon the table, and a cigar, half 
consumed, in his hand. e had 
twisted up his mouth and mirth-pro- 
voking pimple of a nose, which, by an 
unaccountable control over some 
muscle, present in the visage of no 
other human being, he made to de- 
scribe a small circle round thecentre 
of his face, and slewing his head on 
one side, he was warbling, ore rotundo, 
some melodious ditty, with infinite 
complacency, and, to all appearance, 
to the great delight of his pone & 
when his eyes lighted on me,—he 
was petrified in a moment,—I seem- 
ed to have blasted him,—his warbling 
ceased instantaneously,—the colour 
faded from his cheeks,—but there 
he sat, with open mouth, and in the 
same attitude as if he still sung, 
and I had suddenly become deaf, or 
as if he and his immediate compota- 
tors, and the group of Blackies be- 
yond, had all been on the instant 
turned to stone by a slap from one of 
their own John Canoes. I must have 
been in truth a terrible spectacle ; 
my skin was yellow, not as saffron, 
but as the skin of a ripe lime; the 
white of my eyes, to use an Irishism, 
ditto ; my mouth and lips had fester- 
ed and broke out, as we say in Scot- 
land ; my head was bound round with 


a napkin—none of the cleanest, you 
may swear; my dress was a pair of 
dirty duck trowsers, and my shirt, 
with the boat cloak that had been my 
only counterpane on board of the 
little vessel, hanging from my shoul- 
ders. 

Lazarus himself could scarcely have 
been a more appalling object, when 
the voice of him who spoke as never 
man —s said to him, “ Lazarus, 
come forth.” 

Imadeanunavailingattempttocross 
the threshold, but could not. I was 
spellbound, or there was an invisible 
barrier erected against me, which I 
could notoverleap. The buzzing in 
my ears, the pain and throbbing in my 
head, and racking aches, once more 
bent me to the earth—ill and reduced 
asI was. A relapse, thought I; and 
I felt my judgment once more givin 
way before the sweltering fiend 
who had retreated but for a moment 
to renew his attacks with still greater 
fierceness. The moment he once 
more entered into me—the instant 
that I was possessed—I cannot call 
it by any other name—an unnatural 
—— pervaded my shrunken 
muscles and emaciated frame, and I 
stepped boldly into the hall. While 
I had stood at the door, listless and 
feeble as a child, and hanging as it 
were on the arms of the two topmen, 
after they had raised me from the 
hammock, the whole party had sat 
silently gazing at me, with their fa- 
culties paralysed with terror. But 
now when I stamped into the room 
like the marble statue in Don Juan, 
and glared on them, my eyes spark- 


ling with unearthly brilliancy, under - 


the fierce distemper which had anew 
thrust its red-hot fingers into my 
maw, and was at the moment seeth- 
ing my brain in its hellish caldron, 
the negroes in the piazza, one and 
all, men, women, and children, eva- 
nished into the night, and the whole 
party in the foreground started to 
their legs, as if they had been sud- 
denly galvanized; the table and chairs 
were overset, and whites and blacks 
trundled, and scrambled, and bun- 
dled over and over each other, neck 
and crop, as if the very devil had 
come to invite them to dinner in 
propria persona, horns, tail, and all. 

“Duppy,come! Duppy,come! Massa 
Tom Cringle ghost stand at for we 


door; we all shall dead, oh—we all. 
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shall go dead, oh!” bellowed the 
father of gods, my old ally Jupiter. 

“Guid guide us, that’s an awfu’ 
sicht !”” quod the Scotch book-keeper. 

“ By the hockey, speak if you bea 
ghost, or I'll exercise [exorcise] ye 
wid this but of a musket,” quoth the 
cow-boy—an Irishman to be sure, 
whose round bullet head was discern- 
ible in the human mass, by his black, 
twinkling, half-drunken-looking eyes. 

“ Well-a-day,” groaned another of 
them, a Welshman, I believe, with a 
face a8 long as my arm, and a drawl 
worthy of a methodist parson ; “ and 
what can it be——flesh and blood, 
it is not—can these dry bones live ?” 

Ill as I was, however, I could per- 
ceive thatall this row hadnow more of 
atipsy frolic in it—whatever it might 
have had at first—than absolute fear ; 
for the red-faced visitor, and Mr Fyall, 
asif half ashamed, speedily extricated 
themselves from the chaos of chairs 
and living creatures, righted the table, 
replaced the candles, and having sat 
down, looking as grave as judges on 
the bench, Aaron Bang exclaimed— 
“T’]l bet a dozen, it is the poor fellow 
himself returned on our hands, half- 
dead from the rascally treatment he 
has met with at the hands of these 
emuggling thieves !” 

“Smugglers, or no,” said Fyall, 
“you are right for once, my peony 
rose, I do believe.” 

But Aaron was a leetle staggered, 
notwithstanding, when I stumped to- 
wards him, as already described, and 
he shifted back and back as I ad- 
vanced, with a most laughable cast 
of countenance, between jest and 
earnest, while Fyall kept shouting to 
him—“ If it be his ghost, try him in 
Latin, Mr Bang—speak Latin to him, 
Aaron Bang—nothing for a ghost 
like Latin, it is their mother tongue.” 

Bang, who it seemed plumed him- 
self on his erudition, forthwith be- 
gan—“ Quze maribus solum tribuun- 
ter”—Aaron’s conceit of exorcisin 
a spirit with the fag-end of an ol 
grammar rule would have tickled 
me under most circumstances; but 
I was far past laughing. I had more 
need, God help me, to pray. I made 
another step. He hitched his chair 
back. “ Bam, Bo, Rem !” shouted the 

4 ent planting attorney. Another 
hitch, which carried him clean out 
of the supper-room, and across the 
narrow piazza; but, in this last 
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movement, he made a regular false 
step, the two back-feet of his chair 
dropping over the first step of the 
front stairs, whereupon he lost his 
balance, and toppling over, vanished 
in a twinkling, and rolled down half 
a dozen steps, heels over head, until 
he lay sprawling on the manger or 
mule-trough before the door, where 
the beastesses are fed under Busha’s 
own eye on all estates; for this ex- 
cellent and most cogent reason, that 
the maize or guinea-corn, belonging 
of right to poor mulo, would gene- 
rally go towards improving the con- 
dition, not of the quadruped, but of 
the biped Quashie, who had charge 
of him; and there he lay in a con- 
vulsion of laughter. 

The two seamen, who supported 
me between them, were at first so 
completely dumbfoundered by all 
this, that they could not speak. At 
length, however, old Timothy Tail- 
tackle lost his patience, and found 
his tongue. “ This may be Jamaica 
frolic, ™~ gentlemen, and all very 
comical in its way; but, damn me, 
if it be either gentlemanlike or Chris- 
tianlike, to be after funning and fud- 
~~ while a fellow-creature, and 
his Majesty’s commissioned officer 
to boot, stands before you, all but 
dead of one of your blasted fevers.” 

The honest fellows straightfor- 
ward 5 far from giving offence 
to the kindhearted people to whom 
it was made, was not only taken in 
good part, but Mr Fyall himself took 
the lead in setting the whole house- 
hold immediately to work, to have 
me properly cared for. The best 
room in the house was given up to 
me. I was carefully shifted and put 
to bed; but during all that nightand 
the following day, I was raving in a 
furious fever, so that I had to be for- 
cibly held down in my bed, some- 
times for half an hour at a time. 


I say, messmate, have you ever 
had the yellow fever, the vomito 
prieto, black vomit, as the Spaniards 
call it >—No ?—Have you ever had a 
bad bilious fever then ? Nobad bilious 
fever either ?—Why, then, you are a 
most misfortunate creature ; for you 
have never known what it wasto be in 
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the delight, the blessedness of the 
languor of recovery, when one finds 
himself in a large airy room, with a 
dreamy indistinct recollection of 
great past suffering, endured in a 
small miserable vessel within the 


‘ tropics, where you have been roasted 


one moment by the vertical rays of 
the sun, and the next annealed hiss- 
~— by the salt sea spray, and in 
a broad luxurious bed, some cool 
sunny morning, with the fresh sea- 
breeze whistling through the open 
windows that look into the piazza, 
rustling the folds of the clean wire 
= musquitto net that serves you 
or bed-curtains ; while beyond you 
look forth into the cool sequestered 
court-yard, overshadowed by one 
vast umbrageous Kennip tree, ma- 
king every thing look green and cool 
and fresh beneath,and whose branch- 
es the rushing wind is rasping cheer- 
ily on the shingles of the roof—and 
ob, how passing sweet is the lullaby 
from the humming of numberless 
glancing bright-hued flies, of all sorts 
and sizes, sparkling among the green 
leaves like chips of a prism, and the 
fitful whining of the fairy-flitting 
humming-bird, now here, now there, 
like winged gems, and living “ atoms 
of+the rainbow,” round which 
their tiny wings, moving too quick- 
ly to be visible, formed little ha- 
loes, and the palm-tree at the house- 
corner is shaking its long hard 
leaves, making a sound for all the 
world like the pattering of rain; 
and the orange-tree top, with ripe 
fruit, and green fruit, and white blos- 
soms, is waving to and fro flush with 
the window sil], dashing the fragrant 
odour into your room at every whish ; 
and the double jessamine is twining 
up the papaw, (whose fruit, if rub- 
bed on a bull’s hide, immediately 
converts it into a tender beefsteak, 
and absolutely stifling you wit 
sweet perfume; and then the san- 
garee—old Madeira, two parts of 
water, no more, and nutmeg—and 
not a taste out of a thimble, buta 
rummerful of it, my boy, that would 
drown your first-born at his chris- 
tening, if he slipped into it, and no 
stinting in the use of this ocean; on 
thecontrary, the tidy old brownnurse, 
or mayhap abuxom young one,at your 
bedside, with ever and anon a “leetle 
more ” (d—n panada, I had 


- forgotten that!) “and den seme more 
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sangaree; it will do massa good, 
trenthen him tomack”—and—but I 
am out of breath, and must lie to 
for a brief space. 

I opened my eyes late in the morn- 
ing of the second day after landing, 
and saw Mr Fyall and the excellent 
Aaron Bang sitting one on each side 
of my bed. Although weak as a suck- 
ing infant, I had a strong persuasion 
on my mind that all danger was over, 
and that I was convalescent. I had 
no feverish symptom whatsoever. I 
felt cool and comfortable, with a fine 
balmy moisture on my skin; but I 
spoke with great difficulty. 

Aaron noticed this. “ Don’t exert 
yourself too much, Tom; take it 
coolly, man, and thank God that you 
are now fairly round the corner. Is 
your head painful ?” 

° Sectiae should it?” Mr Fyall 
smiled, and I put up my hand—it was 
all I could do, for my limbs appear- 
ed loaded with lead at the extremi- 
ties, and when I touched any part of 
my frame, with my hand for instance, 
there was no concurring sensation 
conveyed by the nerves of the two 
parts ; sometimes I felt as if touch- 
ed by the hand of another, at others, 
as if I had touched the person of some 
one else. When I raised my hand 
to my forehead, my fingers instinct- 
ively moved to take hold of my hair, 
for I was in no small degree proud 
of some luxuriant brown curls,which 
the women used to praise. Alas and 
alack-a-day! in place of ringlets, 
glossy with Macassar oil, I found 
a cool young tender plantain leaf, 
bound round my temples. 

“ What is all this?” said I. “A 
hail-blade, where my hair used to 
be!” 

“ How came this kail-blade here, 
and how came it heré ?” sung friend 
Bang, laughing, for he had great 
powers of laughter, and I saw he 
kept his quizzical face turned to- 
wards some object at the head of the 
bed, which I could not see. 

“ You may say that, Aaron— 
where’s my wig, you rogue, eh ?” 

“Never mind, Tom,” said Fyall, 
“ your hair will soon grow again, 
won’t it, miss ?” 

“ Miss! miss!” and I screwed my 
neck round, and lo! “ Ah, Mary, 
and are yow the Delilah who have 
shorn my locks—you wicked youn 
female Jady you?” She smiled an 
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nodded to Aaron, who was a deuced 
favourite with the ladies, black, brown, 
and white, (I give the pas to the 
staple of the country—hope no of- 
fence,) as well as with every one 
else who ever knew him. “ How 
dare you, friend Bang, shave and 
blister my head, you dog ?” said I— 
“ You cannibal Indian, you have 
scalped me; you are a regular Mo- 
hawk.” The sight of my cousin’s 
lovely face, and the heavenly music 
of her tongue, made me so forgiving, 
that I could be angry with no one. 
At this moment, a nice-looking elder- 
ly man slid into the room as noise- 
lessly as a cat. 

“How are you, Lieutenant? Why, 
you are positively gay this morning ! 
Preserve me—why have you taken 
off the dressing from your head ?” 

“ Preserve me—you may say that, 
Doctor—why, you seem to have pre- 
served me, and pickled me after a 
very remarkable fashion, certainly ! 
Why, man, did you intend to make a 
mummy of me, with all your swa- 
things ? Now, what is that crackling 
on my chest? More plantain leaves, 
as I live !” 

“ Only another blister, sir.” 

“ Only another blister—and my 
feet—Zounds! what have you been 
doing with my feet? The soles 
are as tender as if I had been basti- 
nadoed.” 

“ Only cataplasms, sir; mustard 
and bird-pepper poultices—nothing 
more.” 

“ Mustard and bird-pepper poul- 
tices !—and pray, what is that long 
fiddle-case supported on two chairs 
in the piazza ?”’ 

“ What case ?” said the good 
Doctor, and his eye followed mine. 
“ Oh, my gun-case. I am a great 
sportsman, you~ must know—but 
draw down that blind, Mr Bang, if 
you please —the breeze is too 
strong.” 

“ Gun-case ! I would rather have 
taken it for your game-box, Doctor. 
However, thanks be to Heaven, you 
have not bagged me this bout.” 

At this moment, I heard a violent 
scratching and jumping on the roof 
of the house, and presently a loud 
croak, and a strong rushing noise, as 
of a large bird taking flight—* What 
is that, Doctor ?”’ 

“ The devil,” said he laughing, “ at 
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least your evil genius, Lieutenant— 
it is the carrion crows, the large 
John-Crows,as they are called, flying 
away. They have been holding a 
council of war upon you, since early 
dawn, expecting (I may tell you, now 
you are so well) that it might likely 
soon turn into a coroner’s inquest.” 
“ John-Crow! Coroner’s inquest! 
—Coo] shavers those West India 
chaps, after all!” muttered I; and 
again I lay back, and offered up my 
heart-warm thanks to the Almighty, 
for his great mercy to me a sinner. 
My aunt and cousin had been ona 
visit in the neighbourhood, and over- 
night Mr Fyall had kindly sent for 
them to receive my last sigh, for to 
all appearance I was fast going. Oh, 
the gratitude of my heart, the tears 
of joy I wept in my weak blessed- 
ness, and the overflowing of heart 
that I experienced towards that al- 
mighty and ever-merciful Being who 
had spared me and brought me 
out of my great sickness, to look 
round on dear friends, and on the 
idol of my heart, once more, after all 
my grievous sufferings! I took Ma- 
ry’s hand—I could not raise it for 
lack of strength, or I would have 
kissed it; but, as she leant over me, 
Fyall came behind her and gently 
pressed her sweet lips to mine, while 
the dear girl blushed as red as Aaron 
Bang’s face. By this my aunt her- 
self had come into the room, and 
added her warm congratulations, and 
last, although not least, Timothy Tail- 
tackle made his appearance in the 
iazza at the window, with a clean, 
joyful, well-shaven countenance. 
He grinned, turned his quid, pulled 
up his trowsers, smoothed down his 
hair with his hand, and gave a sort 


of half-tipsy shamble, meant for a 


bow, as he entered the bedroom. 

“ You have forereached on Davy 
this time, sir. Heaven be praised 
for it! He was close aboard of you 
howsomdever, sir, once or twice.” 
Then he bowed round the room 
again, with a sort of swing or caper, 
whichever you choose to call it, as if 
he had been the party obliged. 

“ Kind folks these, sir,” he conti- 
nued, in what was meant for sotto 
voce, and for my ear alone, but 
it was more like the growling of a 
mastiff puppy than any thing else. 
“ Kind folks, sir—bad as their moun- 
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tebanking looked the first night, sir 
—why, Lord bless your honour, may 
they make a marine of me, if they 
han’t set a Bungo to wait on us, Bill 
and I that is—and we has grog more 
than does us good—and grub, my 
eye !—only think, sir—Bill and Timo- 
thy Tailtackle waited on by a black 
Bungo !” and he doubled himself up, 
chuckling, and hugging himself, with 
infinite rg ee, J; 
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“* All now went merry as a mar. 
riage bell.” I was carefully con- 
veyed to Kingston, where I rallied, 
under my aunt’s hospitable roof, 
as rapidly almost as I had sickened, 
and within a fortnight, all bypast 
strangenesses explained to my supe- 
riors, I at length occupied my berth, 
in the Firebrand’s gun-room, as third 
lieutenant of the ship. , 





THE SECRET LOVER, 


From the Persian of Jaumi, 


Lives there the soulless youth, whose eye 
That ruby tinted lip could see, 
Nor long for thee to live or die? 


How unlike me! 


Or see that cheek’s pomegranate glow ; 
Yet think of anything but thee, 
Cold as that bosom heaving snow ? 


Or see thee o’er the 


How unlike me! 


olden wire 


Bend with such lovely witchery, 
Nor feel each tone like living fire ? 


How unlike me! 


Or see thee in the evening dance 
Float, like the foam upon the sea, 
Nor drink sweet poison from thy glance ? 


How unlike me! 


Or hear thy hymn, at moonlight rise, 
Soft as the humming of the bee, 
Nor think he sits in paradise ? 


How unlike me! 


Or see thee in thy simplest hour, 
Sweet as the rose upon the tree, 
Nor long to plant thee in his bower ? 


How unlike me! 


But lives there one who vainly tries 
To look the freest of the free, 
And hide the wound by which he dies ? 





Ah! how like me! 


ANTAR» 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULIy 


** These things are an allegory," 


Cuap. IIL 


HOW JOHN’S OTHER MATTERS WERE MANAGED ALL THIS TIME, 


WueEn John, who, hearing the scuf- 
fle in the house, had locked himself 
up in his own room, was told of Ma- 
dam Reform’s tumble from the se- 
cond story, and how she had been 
carried away senseless, and was not 
expected to recover, he felt in an odd 
sort of taking, and hardly knew whe- 
ther he ought to laugh or cry over 
the catastrophe. “To be sure,” said 
he to Gray, who stood by blubbering, 
“she was always a mischief-makin 
beldam, and had got into, very ba 
hands at last: more shame to that 
rascal Radical Dick, and others that 
should have known better, who 
got about her and dosed her with 
strong waters day and night. But 
after all, now she’s gone, I’m sorry 
she should have come to an untimely 
end. She was a sort of relation, they 
say, though I never could understand 
how. So harkye, Gaffer, get my suit 
of mournings brushed out, and tell 
the.sexton I'll see her decently in- 
terred at my own expense. She has 
left a child too, they say; we can’t 
let the poor creature come upon the 

arish, so take it in and see if Mrs 

ull can do any thing for it. The 
poor infatuated old woman, to think 
of her performing such a somerset 
at her time of life!” And thereupon 
John wiped his eyes, and began to 
moralize in an edifying way on the 
shortness of life. With all that, how- 
ever, he could not at times help 
chuckling to himself, that his old tor- 
mentor was out of the way; he would 
throw his nightcap in the air, or, 
pushing the tankard over to Gray, 
would tell him to drink rest to her 
bones and her tongue, for she had 
need of both. Gray took the tankard 
with a wry face, and tried to squeeze 
a tear or two from the corner of his 
eye; not ghat he really cared a far- 
thing for the poor woman’s disaster, 
for he could have seen her give u 
the ghost, and have written her epi- 
taph with all the pleasure in life, if 
it had not been, that just at that mo- 


ment—what with John himself, who 
would have delighted to get quit of 
him, and the tenants on the estate, 
most of whom were beginning to see 
through his humbug, and to swear 
that, notwithstanding all his scrapin 
and bowing, they were better off wi 
honest old Arthur, gruff ashe was—he 
found, to his annoyance, that he really 
could not get on without the old wo- 
man. He saw, in fact, that her case 
made a famous handle for hectorin 
John, and humouring all the idle 
blackguards on the estate, who, in 
the mean time, by their shouting and 
firing off horse-pistols under John’s 
bedroom windows, kept him in such 
fear of his life, that to get quit of 
them he would have made almost 
any sacrifice. But I must tell you 
a little more particularly how all this 
had come about, and how Gray and 
the rest of them had come to be found 
out on all sides; and, for that pur- 
pose, we must look back a little how 
they had been managing John’s other 
matters while all this racket had been 
going on about the old lady. 
Among other things on which Gray 
iqued himself very much from the 
ret was his new method of book- 
keeping. “ None of your Sundries 
debtor to Cash for me,” he used to 
say; “none of your mixing up the 
servants’ wages with the housebook ! 
Let every thing speak for itself, say 
I. Look at these double columns— 
such ruling; saw ye e’er such ac- 
counts ? I sent my Jack-of-all-trades, 
the Doctor, to borrow Philip Ba- 
boon’s ledger on purpose”—‘ And 
paid him too, I observe,” said John, 
with a groan, “O, no matter for 
that, see how the accounts look at 
the year’s end; and if there is’nt a 


-handsome surplus, I’m a sinner.” 


Well, when that year’s end came, 
John, peony a spare morning on his 
hand, sent for Gaffer and his assist- 
ants, and told them he wanted to 
look over the books. He perceived 
at once by their hangdog looks, as 
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they came in, that all was not right, 
so turning up the last page of the 
ledger, there, to be sure, he saw a 
damnable balance against himself. 
“ Call ye this a surplus, quotha? Are 
these your single accounts and double 
entries? Why I’m fivescore thousands 
or thereabout out of pocket by you 
since last year; how’s all this ?” 
Gray tried to brazen out some hypo- 
critical excuse, saying it was a mis- 
take in the last year’s balance, and 
all that. But Allsoap, who had not 
wit enough to be a knave, blundered 
out the truth, and confessed that the 
rents had fallen terribly short that 
year, he could not comprehend how; 
“ for,” said he, “ we tried all we could 
to keep them up, and distrained and 

ounded without mercy.” So see- 
ing him fairly boggled, and John 
sitting gazing at him with a grim 
look, and his hands diving down into 
his breeches pockets, as if he were 
feeling for a shilling, up starts Pullet, 
another of Gray’s hangers-on, a fel- 
low who had been long about a soap- 
work, and, says he, “ dee ye, Mas- 
ter Bull, what’s all this grumbling 
about—what’s a few thousands up or 
down at the end of the year? Nei- 
ther here nor there !”—(“ I’ faith, 
that’s too true,’ muttered John, 
“neither here nor there !’)—“ If 
it’s not in your pocket,” continued 
Pullet,“ it’s safeyin your tenant’s. 
What’s his is yours you know: There 
it is, ready for use, any day in the 
year ; fructifying, as we used to say 
in our soapwork !” John could not 
help thinking, that if ald his rents 
were left fructifying in the same 
way, he would be in the Gazette or 
the King’s Bench before long. “ And 
how are my butcher’s and baker’s 
accounts to be paid in the mean- 
time?” he was beginning to say, but 
with that they all fell upon him at 
once, told him he was an ignoramus 
who did not understand political 
economy or double entry, and so 
stunned him with hard words, that 
for the sake of peace he gave up the 
argument for the time. “ But,” said 
he to himself as they left the room, 
(Pullet crowing excessively at his 
own cleverness, at having floored 
John by the fructification argument, ) 
“though thatblockhead Allsoap could 
not see the cause of the shortco- 
ming, it’s plain enough! Why, no one 
will give a decent rent for one of my 
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farms, so long as this infernal racket 
is kept up in the estate. What with 
bonfires one day, and burning hay- 
stacks the next, and drunken villains 
staggering into your house and 
breaking your ploughs and spinning- 
wheels, and all the while these ras- 
cally servants of mine arrsaey | by 
and saying nothing, or making them 
a low bow, and crying God speed 
ye, as they pass—with such a scene 
of confusion going on, why the place 
is a perfect Pandemonium ! No won- 
der honest men are shy about laying 
out money on their farms while this 
lasts. But, please Heaven, the time 
is coming shortly, when I may be 
able to send them to fructify else- 
where, and bring these fellows to 
their senses, and have a little peace 
and quietness again, were it only for 
a change.” 

“ But what the devil’s this ?” said 
John, who, after the worthy crew 
had gone out, had been dipping into 
the ledger here and there, and among 
other things had stumbled upon an 
entry in this fashion; “To paid 
Esquire North, half year’s interest 
on account of Nick Frog’s loan, 
L.500.”—“ Hollo you there, Gray, 
Allsoap, come back, with a pox on 
ye, and tell me what’s all this? By 
the powers I don’t owe Esquire 
North a rap, as you may well know! 
It’s vey true, when he lent Nick 
Frog that L.20,000 on the security of 
both his estates, I mean the Low- 
lands, as well as his father’s old 
estate of Scheidam on the other side 
of the canal, I agreed to relieve him 
of half the loan, and pay half the in- 
terest of the mortgage ; but. lookye, 
did ye not hear me say distinctly, 
that if he was ousted out of Low- 
lands, I would not remain bound for 
a brass farthing; and does not the 
bond to Esquire North say so too, 
eh? It was all very well to lend my 
money when I had my security over 
both his gin-manufactory and his 
lace-work, but as for allowing my 
bond to remain over one of them 
only, I never would have thought of 
it.” Gray and his deputies were 
forced to admit, that the terms of 
the bond were quite clear; so they 
tried to touch John upon his weak 
side, his honour, telling him it would 
not become a gentleman of his im- 
mense fortune and high standing in 
the country, to go to the rigour of 
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the law with his old friend Squire 
North, who had always been a good 
neighbour, and behaved as a gentle- 
man, and had turned out to help him 
once before when his house was at- 
tacked, and besides needed the mo- 
ney damnably. They told John in 
particular, that Esquire North had got 
lately involved in a dispute witha 
troublesome pack on his own estate, 
who had attacked him with poles, 
and that but for the assistance of 
John’s money he could not be able 
to buy a bludgeon or two in self-de- 
fence. “ Well,’ said John, “the 
thing’s done now, and it’s too late to 
be helped; for 1 warrant you, Es- 
quire North is too knowing not to 
have indorsed away my bill by this 
time; but I'll have this matter over- 
hauled, and put upon a right footing 
shortly. But i’faith, Gray, I believe, 
in my conscience, that you paid 
away that money to North for no 
other purpose but just to keep him 
uiet, and prevent him from inter- 
fering, while you and your friend 
Philip Baboon were driving my poor 
old acquaintance Nick Frog to the 
wall, as I am told you are doing. 
That's my notion—do you take 
me?” Gray did not choose to answer 
this hint, but sneaked out with his 
crew, pretending he had been seized 
with a bleeding at the nose, which 
prevented him from looking up. 
Shortly after this some other 
things happened which John could 
not comprehend at first, and which 
he thought looked very suspicious 
- indeed. Somehow, every thing he 
said or did, however privately, found 
its way into the village newspaper, 
or was publicly discussed among the 
crew that met at the Three Stripes, 
or the Westminster Tap. If a friend 
wrote a letter to him on private busi- 
ness, rere. g as he thought, it was 
safely locked up in his own desk, he 
was sure ina week’s time to see it 
in bps ’ Now, as none but Gray 
and his assistants had keys to John’s 
desk where his papers lay, he natu- 
rally suspected some roguery in that 
quarter, the more so as they were 
known to be hand-in-glove with 
these same newspaper writers; and 
so he told Gray his mind about it 
more than once, but no satisfaction 
was to be had of him. “Impossible, 
my dear sir,” he would say, “ impos- 
sible! your secrets are as safe with 
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me as in your own breast. Why, 
there’s only Allsoap, and Drum, and 
Johnny, and some dozen more, who 
ever look at your private letters, and 
they’re all honourable men. Til 
vouch for Allsoap, and Allsoap will 
answer for Drum, and Drum will 
make affidavit for Johnny, and John- 
ny will swear for any body, and so on, 
if need be. After all, my dear sir, 
don’t you think it possible you may 
have sent the letter yourself to the 
newspapers, and forgot?” John 
thought this odd enough, but he 
bore it a little longer, till one day 
Harry Fill-pot, the new waiter at the 
Exeter Arms, brought him up the 
newspaper, and there to be sure the 
first thing he clapt his eyes upon 
was a private letter he had just got 
the week before from Buckingham- 
shire, printed at full length. John 
got into a towering passion at this, 
particularly when Fill-pot offered to 
make affidavit before any Justice of 
the Peace, that he had seen a black 
fellow, very like Drum, sneaking out 
of the editor’s house after nightfall. 
“Come along then, my lad,” said 
John, puffing and blowing all the 
way up to the house, “ please hea- 
ven we shall have this matter looked 
into.” Up they marched into the 
steward’s office, and there Fill-pot 
taxed Drum roundly with the fact, 
swearing that the man he saw was as 
like him as two peas, “ and,” says he, 
“if you, or some of you, did not take 
the letter, how came it in the news- 
paper, pray ? answer me that.” 

“ Why, you pitiful tapster,” said 
Drum, getting into a passion, as he 
always did when posed, and looking 
like a collier in the jaundice,—* are 
not you the fellow that was hostler 
in the Stall at Durham, and ran away 
from the sign of the Church to be 
under-waiter at the Pope’s Head? 
You’re a pretty fellow to be sure— 
what’s your davy worth? Do you 
dare to say that you saw me with 
your own eyes take this letter out of 
John’s desk, or will you swear that 
I was the man you saw at old Wal- 
ter’s? Besides, don’t you see there 
are three words of difference be- 
tween the letter and the newspaper, 
and no marks of quotation, eh? Do 
you dare to call that a copy of a let- 
ter, you rednosed rakehelly rene- 

ado?” And soon he went in hisusual 
illingsgate style, as if he thought 
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face by blackening Fill-pot’s. But 
he did not gain his end, for John 
gave Gray and the rest plainly to 
understand, that if any more of his 
erate letters went astray—not that 

e meant to impute any thing to 
such honourable men—he must just 
try to find a steward who had a 
Bramah lock to his desk, and did not 
let every idle fellow about the house 
dip into his master’s papers when he 
had a mind. 

Just about this time, too, John was 
beginning to see through more of 
Gray’s tricks. At first Gray and his 
fellows had been at great pains to 
train the ragamuffins on the estate 
to be very civil to John, and to shout 
and throw up their caps manfully 
whenever he appeared. Nothing was 
to be heard but “ Huzza for Squire 
Bull and Madam Reform, huzza for 
the Patriot Landlord !” and so forth; 
while all the while Gray kept nud- 
ging him with his elbow, and saying, 
* Aha! famous, isn’t? and all owing 
to me. See what it is to be popular.” 
John was hugely tickled with all this 
at first, and would make a low bow 
with much gravity to these whipsters 
whenever they set up their pipes in 
his praise, and would insist on Mrs 
Bull dropping a curtsy to them at 
the same time. But Gray carried 
the joke a little too far; for seein 
John so much flattered one day with 
all these genuflexions and loyal eja- 
culations, he went the length of ad- 
vising him to discharge a posse of 
watchmen, whom he and his ances- 
tors had kept at their own expense 
for the protection of the premises, 
and to let a set of these roaring fel- 
lows take their place. “ You see 
how fond of you they are,’ added 
he; “they will serve you all for 
love; and Radical Dick, who has seen 
service in the Bristol Militia, will 
soon bring them into proper train- 
ing.” But John liked his own watch- 
men, who had more than once saved 
his house when Nap the housebreak- 
er, who should have been hanged, but 
was afterwards transported beyond 
seas, had tried to break in by thenorth 
entry, by wading through the ford 
at night—and the watchmen liked 
him, for he paid them well, and made 
much of them on all occasions ; and 
it was because they knew how much 
they were attached to John, that Gray 
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and his friends were 80 anxious to get 
them out of the way. So John posi- 
tively refused to have any thing to 
say to the proposal, and when Gray 
_ pointing out the crowds which 
followed John whenever he appear- 
ed, he = him out by —s how 
many of them he thought would stay 
at home if he were going to be hanged. 
There is no saying, however, where 
matters might have ended, if it had 
not happened that John one day, af- 
ter he had been bowing and scraping 
to a set of these fellows whom he 
had met on the lawn, and who had 
been huzzaing and hallooing in his 
praise in the usual style, chanced, 
after passing them, to turn his head 
back, and to catch a glimpse of one 
fellow shaking a stick at him, while 
the rest were cocking their eye and 
squirting out tobacco juice behind 
him; and casting a look up to the 
house at the same time, he saw 
somebody in a grey jacket, though 
he could not make out who, ex- 
changing winks with them from the 
steward’s room window. John said 
nothing more, and walked on as if 
he had seen nothing, but for all that 
he had seen enough. For ever after- 
wards it was observed, that when any 
of the rabble began with their huzzas, 
he would knit his brows, and be 
heard muttering to himself, “ Aha! _ 
my fine fellows, pleasant cutpurses, 
amiable slitweasands, Heaven help 
those who have you for watchmen! 
But keep your breath to cool your 
porridge, if you have any.” 
All this, however, bad as it was, 
was nothing to the way in which 
oor Mrs Bull was used at their 
ands. Now this vexed John more 
than any = else, for he loved his 
wife, and used to take counsel with 
her often in family matters. “ For,” 
said he, “ if she’s to live in the same 
house, and to [re or lose by these 
ae it’s but fair she should have a 
word to say in them too.” And nei- 
ther Gray nor any of the rest would 
have seen any objection to this, if it 
had not so happened that Mrs Bull, 
from the moment she heard of this 
plan of bringing back the old lady to 
the Squire’s house, saw there was 
something more under it, and deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned as 
far as advice went (for she was too 
sensible a woman to do mére), to 
keep out the old woman and her rela- 
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tions, who she foresaw would soon 
contrive to follow her, and litter up 
every room in the house. So she 
was often in the custom of giving a 
serious caution to John, or a sly wipe 
to the crazy old lady in Gray’s hear- 
ing; and he, well knowing that John 
had a great respect for her opinions, 
was much alarmed thereat. He 
could not venture to shew his spite 
openly, however, but contented him- 
self with giving her every petty an- 
noyance that he could devise, now 
turning off her washerwoman, now 
insisting on her dismissing her foot- 
man. “ Lord, how can you think of 
keeping this fellow?” he would say, 
“a pragmatical jackanapes. I only 
asked him to tell a white lie for me the 
other day, and the fellow, would you 
believe it, talked of his conscience! 
Marry come up, conscience in- 
deed! But he leaves this house to- 
morrow, and I’]] send over some civil 
friend of my own—a relation for that 
matter—to fill his place.” 

“ Lookye, sir,” said Mrs Bull, “ if 
John allows you to turn off my ser- 
vants, there’s no help for it, but you 
may keep your relations to yourself; 
you seem to have enough of them ; 
and Pll do without a servant in the 
meantime. It may save John a little 
money, which is more, I take it, than 
you are likely to do.” 

« “Say you so, madam ?” said Gray, 
biting his lip; so next night, at his 
evening club at the Stripes, he took 
care to introduce the subject among 
his pot-companions. “ Ah,” said he, 
sighing, “ John’s an excellent well- 
meaning man as need be; and if left 
to himself, and good advisers, why 
all would go right soon—but be- 
tween you and me,” pretending to 
whisper, but taking care to be heard 
loud enough even in the kitchen— 
“it’s all owing to that brimstone 
Mrs Bull. If it were not for her, we 
should all have peace and plenty soon 
enough. It would not-do for me, 
you know, living in the family, to 
raise words between man and wife 
—not to mention that it’s as much as 
my Powe is worth—only it’s a thou- 
sand pities, I say, that John has not 
some honest friend at hand to tell 
him the truth, without mincing the 
matter.” You may easily suppose, 
with such a set, such a hint was 
enough ; you would have thought in 
a day or two that all the filth in the 
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neighbourhood had been collected 


in a heap near * e house, for the 
very purpose of bespattering poor 
Mrs Bull. If she remained mi Re 
she was sure to hear some dozen 
villains singing lewd ballads under 
her window. [If she stirred out, 
down came a shower of mud upon 
her best lace cap and gown; and 
while the servant ran after the fel- 
low who had thrown it to catch him, 
another, seeing her left alone, would 
start out from behind a hedge, and 
courageously discharge some kennel 
water in her face from a squirt. Be- 
sides, John could not turn a corner 
in his own house without — 
upon some bawdy ballad or ribal 

song, abusing his wife, and call- 
ing her no better than she should 
be; and these he would find stuck 
up over the hall door, in his own 
bedroom, in the parlour, in the 
drawingroom, every where, in short, 
from the sunk story to the attics. 
But the best of it was, to see how 
Gray and the rest behaved all this 
time. If John asked them a ques- 
tion about any of these ballads, they 
were sure never by any chance to 
have seen them, although all the 
time, perhaps, they had been staring 
them in the face over the chimney- 
piece in the steward’s room. . 

“ There now,” said John one day 
to Gray, “ don’t you see that fellow 
there, skulking behind the scullery, 
with a dead cat in 7h a just 
waiting, I suppose, till Mrs ; 
out rg Bit Pll be hanged fT 
don’t think him very like 
Scotch quack—eh ?” 

“Where,where?” cried Gaffer, cla 
ping on his spectacles, and pretend- 
ing to hurry to the window, but 
taking care all the time to wink as 
hard as possible with both his eyes 
—* it’s very odd—I see nobody—do 
you ?” when by this time Hum, or 
whoever it might be, had contrived 
to sneak away into the privy. 

“ There in, now,” cried John, 
starting up, “ don’t you hear that 
rascal bawling out some beastly song 
about Mrs Bull under my very win- 
yg Flesh and blood can’t stand 
this.” 

“ Bless me, my dear sir,” said 
Gray mildly, pricking up his ears, 
as if he had been listening to the 
music of the spheres, “ you’reAn an 
entire mistake, I assure you; it’s on- 
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ly a man performing God save the 
King, in the street ;’—though all the 
while, in fact, the chorus of the song 
was German Bitch.* Then some- 
times when John, who made a point 
of tearing down these dirty pasqui- 
nades whenever he met with them, 
would suddenly pull one of them 
out of his breeches pocket, and lay 
it before him, asking him what he 
thought of it, and Gaffer could no 
longer sham deafness or blindness, 
it was edifying to see how he would 
turn up the white of his eyes and 
exclaim,—*“ O the iniquity of the 
Times !—who could have believed 
that any one would have soslandered 
my good excellent lady?” And 
with that he would squeeze a cro- 
codile tear or two out of the corner 
pe his eye, and seem much affect- 


“ But would it not be better, in- 
stead of whining aboutit,” said John, 
* to lay hold of some of the rascals 
at once—you’ll find them out with- 
out difficulty, [ll be sworn, the mo- 
ment you choose to put an adver- 
tisement in the Hue and Cry—and so 
bring them before a magistrate with- 
out moreado ? I’]] answer for it, there 
is nota J. P. in the county that would 
not be delighted to make out their 
mittimus at once.” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear master,” 
Gray would answer. “ Don’t think 
of such a thing. Have you no re- 

d to the feelings of Mrs Bull? 
ust suppose that the rascals should 
plead a justification—only think of 
that! Then consider the appeals, cer- 
tioraris, replevins, rebutters, surre< 
butters, venire facias’, capias’, dedi- 
mus’, supersedeas’, precipis pos- 
teas, writs of error, bills in Chancery, 
and so forth, with which you are 
sure to saddle yourself the moment 
you are fairly in Court; and though 
Mrs Bull i§ a good woman, an ex- 
cellent woman, and has right on her 
side, who knows where it may end? 
Far better let the matter blow over. 
The more you stir it—you know the 
pae>.. And John, partly terri- 
ed by so much Latin, partly by the 
thought of an endless lawsuit, where 
nothing was certain but the expense, 
“agreed, though sorely against the 
grain, to give up the thought of law 
proceedings against these libellers._ 
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But the idea that Gray and his set 
were at the bottom of this, directly 
or indirectly, still rankled in John’s 
heart ; and with all this catalogue of 
grievances on his mind, you may 
easily suppose that he and his stew- 
ard led but a cat and dog life. The 
truth was, matters had now come to 
that point, that John was only waiting 
for a fair opportunity of turning him 
adrift. At first, there had been such 
a preposterous rout raised about him 
by the tenantry, that John could not 
have ventured to say black was the 
white of his eye, though all the time, 
perhaps, it was as dark as Erebus. 
At every word with them, it was, 
Master Gray will do this or that;— 
he’s the man to lower John’s rents, 
and sell his corn cheap, and stop the 
waste in his house, and turn off the 
idle hulking fellows who eat him up, 
and prevent him from giving a penny 
now and thentoa poor man. Andso 
matters stood for a little time; Gaffer 
Gray—who but he ?—was to turnthe 
world upside down, and make the 
wellstorunrack punch, and the fowls, 
ready dressed, to hop along the 
streets, as of old, in Cockayne. But 
John began to perceive that the tide 
was turning now, and that most of 
the respectable tenants on the estate 
were beginning to be as heartily sick 
of Gray and his crew, as ever they 
had been anxious for their engage- 
ment. And no wonder i’ faith, for 
after all his vapouring, when it came 
to the settlement of their rents, the 
devil a rap would Gray abate; nay, 
if they were but one day behind 
hand, down he would come upon 
them, with a bailiff at his back, and 
on a moment’s notice, their goods 
and chattels were all distrained, and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. 
“ My dear sir,’ he would say, 
when any of them remonstrated, 
and told him old Arthur had never 
been so sharp with him, “ it cuts 
me to the heart te hear you say this. 
You see I weep, but there’s no help 
for it—so Ill trouble you to hand 
over those things to the bailiff as fast 
as possible. We’ve a deal to do this 
morning yet. Always happy to serve 
you—your humble servant.’ They 
remembered, too, that when he first 
became steward, he had told them 
he would put an end to the old plan 
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of clapping in every idle fellow who 
happened to be a relation of the 
steward into all the snug births 
about John’s house. But somehow 
or other, in a month he had littered 
every hole and corner in the house 
with some of his own blood relations; 
nay, he would keep a place vacant 
when an old servant dropped off, and 
talk big about not filling up—till 
some of these ragamuffins was old 
enough to allow him to put him into 
it. If you asked, who got the last 
footman’s place? You were told 
John Gray, the steward’s brother. 
Who got the head gardener’s ? Dick 
Gray, the steward’s nephew. Who 
was made chaplain’s assistant ? Will 
Gray, the steward’s cousin. Who 
was made master of John’s coast- 
ing trader? Fred. Gray, the stew- 
ard’s son; and on even to the third 
and fourth generation. One Gray 
was put into the steward’s office, to 
do nothing, with another to help 
him ;—in the stables, in the butler’s 
pantry, in the servants’ hall, every 
where you stumbled on some lazy 
rascal, whistling or sucking his 
thumbs; and if you asked his name, 
you were sure to find it was Gray. 
All this you may imagine disgusted 
the better sort of tenants very much ; 
for they could not help thinking old 
Arthur had done a great deal more 
to save John’s money, and help them- 
selves, without saying half so much 
about it. 

Neither did they at all like the way 
in which Gray and the rest of them 
had been treating John’s old neigh- 
bours, among the proprietors round 
about him, nor the new upstarts they 
seemed inclined to favour. Poor 
Nick Frog, the grocer, who had been 
time out of mind one of John’s 
oldest friends, and had smoked many 
a pipe with him, they allowed to be 
fairly driven to the wall between his 
ownrascally tenants on the Lowlands 
estate, and that, avaricious money- 
getting codger, Philip Baboon, who, 
they say, would colleague at any 
time with a keptmistress, if he 
thought that by doing so he could 

et the old fellow, her keeper, to 
eave him a hundred pounds in his 
will. Nay, Gray and his friends had 
the effrontery, along with Baboon, 
(whose game they were, playing 
Without knowing it,) to coud, out a 
manager to take possession of poor 
Nick’s property, just as coolly as if 
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they themselves had not been parties 
to the deed of surrender, by virtue 
of which Nick got possession of the 
Lowlands some years before. Nick, 
who, though a man of phlegmatic 
constitution, had the spirit of a lion 
in him, still contrived, however, to 
keep possession of a preserve on one 
corner of his estate, from which his 
gamekeeper, a determined dog as 
ever handled a double barrel, would 
every now and then give a pepper- 
ing to the rascals, with small shot, as 
they passed, which, as they generally 
took effect behind, made their seats 
uneasy to them for a month after- 
wards. Nick swore he would not 
give up his title to his estate for any 
man born, let them send as many 
managers as they liked ; and, above 
all, he spoke of the hardship of 
taking possession of one of his 
best farms to the east, which he said 
had been his from time immemorial, 
long before he succeeded by excam- 
bion to the rest of the property. 
This Gray and the rest knew very 
well, but what cared they? They 
laughed at Nick, with his vested 
rights; told him, possession was 
eleven points of the law; and at last 
persuaded John, one evening when it 
was so dark he could hardly see what 
he was signing, to put his name to a 
sort of round-robin, which they bap- 
tized a protocol, in which they told 
Nick that five of the neighbouring 
gentry had clubbed together to put a 
stop to his pestilent complaints, and 
that if he would have law, they 
would see whose purse and courage 
would hold out longest. But Nick 
was not to be daunted by their 
round-robins; for while they were 
all gabbling away together, he was 
very busy at home, preparing to give 
his successor in the Lowlands a 
hearty drubbing, by way of welcome 
to his estate; so sallying out one 
evening quietly with only about a 
dozen stout fellows behind him, he 
came suddenly on some fifty or sixty 
of his old tenants singing and drink- 
ing, at the sign of the Turkey Cock. 
I wish you could have heard what 
spouting, and crowing, and bragging 
was going on among them, and how 


they were swearing they would eat 
Nick alive, or carbonadoed in gun- 
powder sauce, the first opportunity. 
At that moment, Nick, with his posse 
comitatus, quietly opened the door, 

in upon them, just as 


and looke 
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Dan, the fellow who had said this, 
was raising the tankard to his head 
with a “ Here’s to the brave Low- 
landers ;” but, Lord, what a confu- 
sion ensued! Dan flung the tankard 
over his head, some made for the 
windows, some for the door, some 
sneaked under the table, while Nick, 
laying hold on his intended suc- 
cessor, a strapping fellow enough, 
who had at one time been manager 
of the Coburg, and who tried for 
a moment to shew fight, bestowed 
upon him some twenty handsome 
bastinadoes upon his posteriors, and 
so tumbled him out of the win- 
dow. This sally of Nick’s, and the 
drubbing he had inflicted on these 
braggarts, cooled the courage of the 
litigants for a time; indeed, it was 
pretty generally believed that Squire 

orth, who was one of them, but had 
never been very cordial in the busi- 
ness from the first, was not sorry at 
what had happened ; and certain it 
is, that though they had engaged their 
attorneys, they have been in no hurry 
to file their bill against Nick, who 
they all know very well is the devil. 

The conduct of Philip Baboon, and 
of Gray and his brethren, was still 
more queer in another matter which 
happened about this time. Both of 
them, as you may imagine, had a suf- 
ficient dislike to Esquire North, and 
would have seen him drowned in the 
Baltic without ever heaving a plank 
to him; but while they hated him, 
they were at the same time consu- 
medly afraid of him. For Esquire 
North was a tall, gaunt, rawboned 
fellow, who walked about in a great- 
coat lined with furs; and if he 
met with any trespassers upon his 
ground, did not scruple to laya rope’s 
end about their shoulders inconti- 
nently, as his grandfather Peter had 
done before him; nor would he put 
up with any interference between 
himself and his tenants, and had of- 
ten stopped Gray when he began 
with any of his obliging and disinter- 
ested advices. So what do you think 
did Baboon and Gray do to get their 
ends of him? Why, they got among 
some poor creatures upon a farm he 
had lately succeeded to, (and who, by 
the way, were ten times better off 
under Esquire North than they had 


been under their old masters, who 
used to ride and grind them to 
pieces, ) told them they were a poor 
a miserable pack, and that 
if they would stand up boldly for 
their rights they would support them. 
So the silly creatures, in an evil hour 
for themselves, took their advice; 
but when they came to turn out, not 
a@ man nor a musket would Baboon 
or Gray lend them, and they were 
left with nothing but the poles they 
had in their hands to make the most 
of it against the Esquire and his crew, 
who, bein ay ay fellows, well 
armed, and well fed, drubbed them 
at last to their hearts’ content, though, 
to do them justice, they handled 
their sticks well. All this while you 
would have died of laughing had you 
seen the maneuvres of Baboon and 
Gray, who, standing behind a hedge 
where they thought North could not 
see them, kept shouting out, “ Fight 
on, my brave fellows with the poles, 
death or victory! Here’s to ye— 
we're drinking success to your 
cause ;” and thereupon they would 
turn up their little fingers devoutly 
behind the hedge, and look as big 
as if they were in the very centre 
of the row. Nay, so much were they 
afraid of North’s suspecting they had 
any thing to do with the matter, that 
during all the time the scuffle lasted 
they kept sending him presents of 
English porter and French brandy, 
to refresh him, as they said, as the 
day was hot; and, as I told you be- 
fore, Gray had been the means of 
getting him the very money with 
which he bought the bludgeons with 
which he belaboured the polemen. 
As for Baboon, again, when some of 
the poor creatures, after their drub- 
bing, sought shelter in an old barn 
on his estate, he had them turned out 
in the twinkling of an eye, and told 
them all he could do for them would 
be to use his interest to get them 
transported to the plantations. With 
all these complaints, you may ima- 
gine Gray was not very acceptable 
now, either to John or any body else; 
and that if it had not been for the 
confusion which this business about 
the old woman had created, he would 
have been sent adrift long ere this 
time. 
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Cuapr. IV. 


HOW MADAM REFORM GOT INTO JOHN’s HOUSE AFTER ALL, IN SPITE 
OF HIS NECK. 


But, in believing the story that the 
old woman was dead, both John and 
Gray had been reckoning without 
their host. For along time, no doubt, 
she lay as dead as Hector after 
Ebrington’s cordial had been admi- 
nistered to her, so that all about her 
thought she had fairly given up the 
ghost, and were beginnin to think 
of — her put into the ground 
with as little ado as possible. But 
just at that moment, as they were 
preparing to send (‘or the undertaker, 
who should come in but Hum the 
Scotch quack, Cabbage the tailor, 
and others, fresh from a jollification 
atthe Westminster Tap. Hum seeing 
them beginning their preparations 
for putting the corpse into a winding- 
sheet, stept up, and feeling her pulse, 
(for Hum, you must know, had dab- 
bled a little in surgery while he had 
been an apothecary in India,) “ I’m 
a Greek,” said he, “ if I don’t believe 
there’s life in the old woman yet.— 
Hollo you there, pitch your cordials, 
and hartshorn drops, and constitu- 
tional elixirs to the devil; that’s not 
the thing the old woman’s been ac- 
customed to at all! But, harkye, 
kindle a good rousing bonfire by her 
side, and get a score or two of Radi- 
cal Dick’s boon companions to dance 
round it and shout in her ear; no- 
thing like heat and excitement for 
restoring sensation ; tell them to bawl 
out her name lustily, and ten to one 
but we’ll bring the poor wretch (an 
old idiot, but she’ll answer our pur- 
pose) to her senses (such as they 
were) again.” So, to be sure, they 
lost no time in getting the experiment 
tried, burning a mak or two of one 
of the neighbours for the purpose, 
though that was a trifle ; and, as Hum 
had predicted, no sooner did the heat 
begin to be felt, and the ragamuffins 
to shout loud enough, than the poor 
old woman began to move her hands 
a little, as if she had been subjected 
to the action of a galvanic battery, 
and by and by to open her eyes, and 
to stare wildly about her, and at last 
to chatter and giggle without end. 
It was plain, however, that any little 


judgment she ever had was irrecover- 
ably gone, for now her whole talk was 
of Jacobin Clubs, National Guards, 
non-payment of taxes, blood and 
wounds, rebellion, and so forth. Now 
and then, while speaking of taxes, 
she would articulate the name of 
Milton, though, as she had never been 
accustomed to read Paradise Lost, 
no one could conjecture what she 
meant by it. However, all this made 
but little impression on Hum, who, 
with his companions, had been stand- 
ing by to watch the effect of his pre- 
scriptions. ‘ She’s never the worse 
for our purpose,” said he, “ that she 
has lost the little sense she had, for 
now she will say any thing that’s put 
into her mouth; so run some of ye 
down to the steward’s room at the 
house; you’re sure to find him at home, 
poor man, downhearted enough for 
that matter I dare say. Tell him the 
old one hasn’t kicked the bucket yet! 
All’s right, and he may be getting the 
poor thing’s bed ready, for we shall 
be with him in the twinkling of an 
eye.” “A lazy villain though,” he 
added to himself, after the pot-boy 
went out; “if we didn’t keep the 
spurs in his sides he would never 
move an inch, A pox on him, if he 
had bestirred himself as he might 
have done, we might all of us have 
been snug under John’s mahogany 
by this time !” 

If Gray had been downcast at the 
news of the old lady’s decease, you 
may suppose he was overjoyed to 
find that she was still in the body, 
and that now he could shake the 
whip as effectually over John’s back 
as ever. So, having given half-a- 
crown to the messenger, to work he 
went with his assistants to get every 
thing put in order for madam, (for, 
during the row, you must know all 
their former preparations had been 
undone,) and, to do them justice, a 
hard day’s work they had of it. Gray, 
who had been toiling like a horse 
till eleven o’clock at night, and after 
all had not got half through with his 
work, had just got down to his own 
room, and had sat down to take 
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a snack and a glass of something 
comfortable there, when, would you 
believe it, up flew the door, and in 
bolted Cabbage the tailor, with about 
a dozen more, some of them stinking 
hideously of blue ruin, and all of 
them having their coats, for good 
reasons, tightly buttoned up to the 
very neck, till their eyes seemed 
staring in their heads. 

“ So, so,” said Cabbage, shuffling 
in, so as to leave the floor inch-deep 
of mud; “all’s ready for us, I sup- 

se; sheets aired, beds warmed, 

res blazing—all your measures ta- 
ken, as we say in the shop—we shall 
be with you by ten to-morrow at 
farthest,” 

“ Ten! Lord bless me, the thing’s 
impossible,” replied Gray, in a ta- 
king; “ have we not been working 
like felons in a tread-mill the whole 
day ? Has not my undutiful son-in- 
law Drum, (sorry am I to say it, but 
he never gives me a civil answer,) 
been blowing the very breath out of 
his asthmatical body lighting coal 
fires to air the rooms ? Hasn't Pullet 
rubbed the very flesh off her hands, 
and wasted I don’t know how many 
pounds of Windsor soap, trying to 
wash up the old woman’s dirty linens, 
which not one of the women would 
touch? Aye, and will have enough for 
to-morrow and next day, too, I’Jl an- 
swer for it. And Johnny and All- 
soap, have not they been trying for 
three hours to make up a bed for 
her, and can’t get it to lie smooth 
after all? It’s devilish hard to be 
treated in this way when one’s doing 
his best.” 

But seeing that all this harangue 
made no impression on Cabbage, 
who had unceremoniously helped 
himself to the glass of flip which 
Gray had brewed for his own drink- 
ing, he only ventured to ask a re- 
spite of a week or so at the most, 
assuring him he would have every 
thing snug and comfortable for the 
old lady by the week after next. 
So Cabbage, having by this time 
finished the flip, rose to go, taking 
care to spit upon the carpet as he 
went out, which feat he managed in 
such a way as to convey a portion 
of the liquid into Gray’s own face, 
while Gray followed him and his 
crew to the door, bowing and scra- 
ping, and assuring them he would 
always be happy to see them by night 





or by day, at a minute’s warning. 
But being naturally as proud as Lu- 
cifer, whenever he had not his own 
ends to serve, he took this uncere- 
monious intrusion of Cabbage much 
to heart, and consoled himself after 
they were gone by sending him and 
his gang to the devil. 

ray, aS you may imagine, was 
not long in letting John know that 
the story of Madam Reform’s death 
was a mere hoax, and that she was 
still alive, and as determined to have 
justice done her as ever. 

“ And now,” said he, returning to 
his old argument, for he well knew 
how much John hated all unneces- 
sary squabbling; “ it’s plain to me, 
that if we are ever to have peace and 
quietness, in she must come; and 
it’s equally plain, that till you agree 
to carry matters with a high hand 
with the upper servants, she never 
has the least chance of getting with- 
in the door, by fair means at least. 
We shall have the same cursed row 
in the passage over again, and, after 
all, we shall be just where we be- 

, if, indeed, the poor creature 
oes not get her brains fairly knock- 
ed out this time—for, let me tell you, 
they hit hard enough these same 
fellows, as my back can answer.” 

“ Why, look you,’ said John, 
“ you know very well I never would 
have made any fuss about taking the 
poor creature in if she had come 
alone, or with one or two quiet or- 
derly people with her, and I dare to 
say, nO more would the upper ser- 
vants either ; but to give up the best 
half of my house to her, to be at her 
beck and call at all hours, to turn 
some fifty or sixty of my old pen- 
sioners out of their rooms, and fill 
them with any scum she may choose 
to send—s’blood, it’s too much to 
bear, and I don’t wonder if they 
fought a stout battle to keep her out. 
And why, pray, after all, must she 
come in in this braggadocio style, a 
hundred strong? Didn’t you your- 
self tell me she would be content 
with sixpence a-day, and some two 
or three rooms on the sunk story? 
Come now, there’s a good fellow, go 
and tell her from me, that if she'll 
turn off Hum and the rest of that 
pack, who are always dodging in her 
rear, and come down like a decent 
woman with a servant or two, and 
without any of those marrowbones, 
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and cleavers, and three-striped flags, 
which she is so fond of, I'll bring her 
in with a wet finger, and make her 
comfortable for the rest of her life. 
And, asI have some thought of build- 
ing an addition to the house one of 
these days, why, if we find we have 
not enough of room, we may enlarge 
her accommodations a little, without 
dislodging all these old tenants to 
make way for her.” 

“ Fair and softly,” said Gray, “ all 
this would have been very well a 
year ago if you had done as I advi- 
sed, and taken her in without more 
ado ; but now there’s such a damn- 
able racket got up all over the coun- 
try, that the matter’s no longer in my 
hands. She has got connected with 
such a crew of tailorly fellows, and 
drunken compositors, and needy 
knights of the post, who are all de- 
termined to feather their own nests 
out of hers, that nothing less now than 
three-fourths of the House will serve 
her turn, and very well pleased we 
may be if she leave us the remainder. 
Why, have you forgotten how these 
fellows treated Leatherhall the other 
day, when he went down to hold your 
Manor Court—how they sent him 
home without his breeches, and 
burnt his wig and his account-book 
into the bargain? And, by Jove, you'll 
see the worst’s to come yet!” 

And true enough it was, for the 
next week or two John had scarcely a 
life to live. One day a set of rascals 
would get drunk on Nottingham ale, 
or Darby’s stout, and try to set fire 
to the house of one of John’s very 
best tenants. The next, his Welsh 
colliers would strike in a body, cry- 
ing, “Drum for ever !” and bastinado 
his overseers like Mussulmen ; then 
the discontented villains would form 
themselves into clubs, swear to part 
their last shirt and glass of gin toge- 
ther, and talk of marching over in a 
body to John’s house, and makin 
short work of the business. Of a 
these disturbances Gray and his crew, 
of course, contrived to make the most. 
They would come running up into 
John’s bedroom of a morning, and, 
looking as white as his nightcap, 
Gray would exclaim, “ For the love 
of Heaven, get up; there’s a thousand 
men frem the cotton works (or the 
iron foundery, as it might be) all in 
full march for the house.” 


’ 


“ Say two,” said Allsoap, “ not a 
man Jess, I’)! be sworn.” 

“ Two, quothal!l” said Buckram. 
“ Five, :y the Lord Harry! I count- 
ed them myself from the garret win- 
dow, and they're all already on the 
lawn, with sticks in their hands as 
thick as weavers’ beams, or my friend 
Allsoap’s head. For heaven’s sake, 
hide yourself under the bed, and 
leave us to deal with them. Then 
having got John’s head fairly under 
cover, they would raise the most 
fearful yells on the stairs and in the 
room, and lay about upon the tables 
and chairs, and a-top of John’s bed, 
as if they had been so many devils 
incarnate, John shaking and per- 
spiring at every blow which was 
dealt upon the bolster and coun- 
terpane. All this while they were 
bawling out—“ Stand off, villains; 
avaunt, ye bloodthirsty cut-throats ; 
ye shall never touch our master. 
Fighton, Buckram ! Get that fellow’s 
head in Chancery! Ah, poor Drum’s 
brains are out! Allsoap’s floored!” 
and such like ejaculations, till at 
last, after keeping up the farce for a 
time, they would gradually allow the 
tumult to die away, and then pulling 
John out of his concealment, they 
would reappear before him with 
their heads bound up with blood 
handkerchiefs, and their eyes band- 

ed or stained black and blue, as 
if it had been an affair of life and 
death. “ You are safe for once,” 
they would say; “ thanks to us, the 
fellows havesheered off for this time; 
but, by the hokey, the next time they 
get in you’re adead man.” 

At last with these daily alarms, 
John began to feel that his flesh was 
wasting off his bones, and his appe- 
tite getting worse and worse, and to 
think that he must just yield to his 
fate, and let in Madam Reform with 
the best grace he could. “ But the 
difficulty,”* said he to Gray, “ lies 
here. The upper servants, as you 
know, won’t hear of her coming in, 
and I can’t turn them out if I were 
80 inclined.” 

“ Very true,” said Gray, hesitating 
and looking somewhat ashamed, as 
if he knew that what he was going to 
say might astonish the natives a little 
— “but there’s nothing, you know, 
to prevent your taking in some fifty 
or sixty more, and making the old 
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people’s places too hot for them. 
Only let me tell them that I have 

our leave to hire as many more as 
i like, and [ll soon bring them to 
terms. They’ll do any thing rather 
than let fellows from the second 
table among them.” John stared at 
this advice, especially coming from 
the quarter it did, and shook his 
head. “ No, no,” said he, “ that 
would never do. I'll have none of 
these fellows thrown in upon us, as 
you would toss a truss of hay with 
a pitchfork in at a granary window. 
A precious pack they would be, to be 
sure, after they had served their 
turn! But harkye, I’ll go so far with 
you. I never thought it fair of the 
upper servants not to give the old 
woman a fair hearing, and did not 
like that way of theirs of penne her 
standing on the stair-head, and speak- 
ing through the keyhole, or the door 
ajar. They should have let her in 
and heard her out, and then, if they 
had liked, turned her out too. Now, 
I care not though you tell them from 
me, that I think she ought to be al- 
lowed to come in, though I won’t say 
with how many, and that I am de- 
termined, one way or other, to get 
ber a fair hearing. But after that, 
mark you me, I leave her in their 
hands, for hang me if I attempt to 
cram her and her tribe down their 
throats against their will.” 

“ Well, in case of accidents, you'll 
let me have this on black and white, 
under your hand?” said Gray; to 
which John consented. 

No sooner had Gray got John’s 
hand to it, than he sent down Allsoap 
to the under servants, who, bein 
mostly his creatures, he knew woul 
give him notrouble. “ We’ve made 
some new arrangements about the 
old woman,” said he, in a snufflin 
key. “It’s true many of them are in 
the very teeth of what you agreed to 
last year, but you’re not the men to 
boggle at trifles when a friend is con- 
cerned.” 

“ Not I, faith, for one,” said Hum, 
starting up; “I’m ready to swear 
black’s white any day for that mat- 
ter, till my turn is served; and then 
mayhap, Master Allsoap, you and I 
may have a scramble for that same 
cash-box of yours.” So without pay- 
ing the least attention to the other 
party, or answering one of their 
questions, which, to say the truth, 


[Sept. 
were posers, they cried out to vote, 
and threw up their caps, and repeat- 
ed their lesson after Allsoap. When 
the matter was arranged below, Gray 
walked into the upper servants’ room, 
and calling them about him, said 
he, “ Gentlemen,”—for he thought 
he would come over them with 
smooth tongued phrases, —“ Gen- 
tlemen, many of you may have been 
supposing that John was opposed to 
his relation’s coming into the house; 
that’s quite a mistake, let me tell 
you. John agrees with me entirely 
that she should come in, and what's 
more, he’s determined to carry his 
point. I don’t just say, mark me, 
that if you won’t come to terms, John 
has given me warrant to engage as 
many servants as I please from the 
second table—though some folks do 
say that a certain person, who shall 
be nameless, did say something very 
like this to another person, who is 
not a hundred miles off—but this I 
say, it were best not to provoke me, 
that’s all. Besides, though you agree 
to let the poor lady in, I mayn’t stand 
upon every little point; aroom more, 
or aroom less,—that we can talk over 
at ourleisure. Come now, why should 
we quarrel about it ? Let’s settle the 
matter quietly. "Pon my soul, it 
would grieve me excessively to be 
obliged to lower the dignity of the 
upper hall with a squad from the 
second table !” 

This speech threw them into great 
consternation. Those who believed 
that John had really gone this length, 
said, if that were the case, why, there 
was an end of the matter ; thatneeds 
must when the devil drives, and that 
it was better to let in the old woman, 
and keep out the new comers, than 
to have both forced in upon them, 
whether they would or not. Others 

in, who knew Gray’s tricks of 
old, and what a slippery fellow he 
was, thought the story was all gam- 
mon, and swore that nothing in the 
world should induce them to bring 
in the beldam, though Gray should 
pick up the first fifty beggars he met 
with on the highway, and set them 
down at the same table with them. 
But notwithstanding this, it was soon 
found that this sly turn of Gray’s had 
produced its effect; for seeing how 
the matter lay, he immediately pro- 
osed putting it to the vote general- 
y, whether the old lady was to come 
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in or not, and then to leave the rest 
to be settled afterwards ; and by hook 
or by crook he contrived to get a 
majority of nine to agree to it. But 
Gray knew very well that this would 
not answer his purpose ; and that if 
he could not give Cabbage and the 
rest every tittle of what he had pro- 
mised them, his stewardship would 
not be worth a month’s purchase. 
So next day, when they began to talk 
over the particulars, and Gray was 
speaking of cleaning out some score 
rooms immediately, one of the up- 
per servants proposed, in a quiet 
way, that they had better let alone 
settling how many rooms were to be 
cleaned out, and the tenants dis- 
lodged, till they had first settled how 
many of Madam Reform’s hangers- 
on required to come in. This one 
would have thought no great matter, 
but Gray trembled for another visit 
in the evening, and stuck to his point. 
It was in vain that some of them re- 
minded him of his promise not to 
stand upon trifles, or to haggle about 
aroom or two. He flew into a pas- 
sion, swore he would not give up a 
room, nor a chest of drawers, no, nor 
a chamber-pot, or wash-hand basin, 
but that he would have the whole of 
the rooms cleared out at once, the 
furniture, which he said was rotten, 
laid down on the lawn, and the ver- 
min taken out of it, even though the 
old lady’s train should never require 
to occupy the apartments at all; and 
away he flounced, telling them John 
would soon bring them to their 
senses, With the assistance of some 
fifty stout fellows, with shoulder- 
knots, from the lower story. “ Let 
him go,” said Cropley, who had been 
the man to make the proposal, “I’ve 
a notion he’ll find himself in the 
wrong box. Between ourselves, now 
he is gone, I’ve had a good deal of 
talk lately with a young fellow from 
Munster, (a relation of John’s, for 
that rag and I’m much mistaken 
if John will stir a step to bring in 
that pack from below stairs that he 
calculates on. Depend upon it, he’ll 
rather feel obliged to us for keeping 
the old woman, if she must get in, 
on short allowance, and confinin 
her to the range of the kitchen, an 
erhaps a room or two here on the 
rst floor; as to letting her play at 
hide-and-seek in every room of the 
house, popping in upon John him- 
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self, as Cabbage does upon Gray, 
whether he be shaving, dining, drink- 
ing, dressing, or dosing, he'll rather 
see her at the devil.” 

John was at this time at a small 
country-house a little way off, where 
he had gone, in fact, that he might 
have as little of his steward’s com-< 
pany as possible. And thither Gray 
and Buckram followed him to lay out 
their complaint against their fellow- 
stewards, and to try to bully him 
into their terms. John saw them 
from the windows, and guessed their 
errand; for, between ourselves, he 
had a rough guess beforehand how 
things would turn out. In they came, 
and Gray, after telling how the ser- 
vants had refused to clean out the 
rooms at his bidding, till they knew 
how many of them would be re- 
quired, told John that now the time 
was come, that either John must 
knock under and let him engage the 
new servants forthwith, or else that 
he must throw up the books and 
leaye him to shift for himself. 

“And how many, pray,” said John, 
gravely, but with a sly twist of the cor- 
ner of his mouth, “how many do you 
propose to hire ? Will a dozen do ?” 

“ No! nor fifty, mayhap,” said 
Gray; “ in short, I must have leave 
to hire as many as I like, and to 
bring them into the house when, 
where, and how I like, or I don’t 
remain another hour, that’s flat.” 

* Mighty reasonable,” said John, . 
“ and, pray, don’t you think now it 
might have answered the purpose to 
clean out the rooms gradually as they 
were needed, eh? A fine reason, 
faith, it would be for filling my 
house with a pack of upstart ser- 
vants, when people are gues 
at there being so many already, to 
say that my old servants chose to 
begin at one end of the string instead 
of the other, when it might have 
come to the same thing in a week’s 
time. No, no! I see the cloven foot, 
Master Gray. You would be the 
leader here, and I am to be the bear 
it seems, and dance as I best may to 
your piping! But since it comes to 
this, the sooner we part the better ; 
and so good-by to you, for a pair of 
honest, straightforward, clever,” 
(here Gray and Buckram walked out 
in a pet, —* damned conceited, disa- 
greeable old codgers. And now, let’s 
see; Cropley, my lad, run over to Ar- 
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thur’s, tell him I’m in a mess of 
troubles ;—he’s not the man to re- 
member old scores when John’s at 
his wit’s end; and bring him along 
with you as fast as may be.” 

“ So, Arthur,” said John, as he 
came in, “ I dare say Cropley has 
told you how these fellows have used 
me ; thrown up their situations with- 
out a moment’s warning; left every 
thing at sixes and sevens; not a 
bit of dinner, I believe, or a drop of 
beer in the house; and all to spite 
me, forsooth, because I would not 
let that pragmatical fellow be my 
master instead of my being his. But 
this I would not mind, if I had not 
in an evil hour given them my word 
that this old creature (would she 
were at the bottom of the Red Sea) 
should be taken into the house and 
done for handsomely ; though I never 

eed to take in at the same time 
all that ragged tribe she carries along 
with her. And though they have 
broken their word to me over and 
over again, I can’t think of imitatin 
their example. So, go where I wi 
for a steward, I can take none but 
one who will agree to help me out 
of the scrape, by doing what he can 
to get matters settled in this way. 
There’s no help for it. Do you think 
—you could try?” 

“ Why, John, on my conscience,” 
said Arthur, “ you’re deeper in the 
mire than I could have thought. How 
could you allow yourself to be so far 
taken in?. To be candid with you, 
I have no great hope now of being 
able to get you out of this scrape. 
But for that unlucky promise all 
would have been plain sailing. I 
would have taken the books with all 
the pleasure in life, and though there 
would have been abundance of va- 
Laan and mayhap a crown or two 
cracked among Cabbage’s tribe, I 
should have had the estate quiet 
enough ina fortnight. But how! can 
ever come back for the purpose of 
assisting in bringing in this old pes- 
tilence at all, I don’t see; and what’s 
more, I don’t believe I could fill the 
places of these fellows who have left 
you with any respectable servants 
on that footing. But, no matter,” 
said-he, as he saw John’s jaw begin- 
ning to drop, “I can’t bear to see you 
look so cast down, so I’]] e’en do m 
best to get the places filled. It will 
be something even to keep out a 
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score or two of these hungry adven- 
turers. As for myself, God knows, I 
have no wish to take the manage- 
ment of these puzzling affairs of 
yours again—I’ve had enough of it; 
but if there’s any thingI can do, or 
make myself useful in, though it 
were to run an errand for you, I 
could not hold my head up if I were 
to refuse it. It’s but incurring a little 
more abuse and backbiting, and to 
one who has lately had as much of 
that as he formerly had of the re- 
verse, and, to say-the truth, cares 
not much for either, that’s of little 
consequence so long as his con- 
science tells him he’s acting for the 
best. Nay, never look so down- 
hearted, my dear master,” cried he, 

utting the best face he could upon 
it, “ we may weather the storm yet.” 
So, taking his hat, away he ran to 
see what could be done. 

But, as he had foreseen, there was 
no getting the places filled up except 
with a set of drones or old hacks, 
who could have been of no use in 
them. Bobby, the Oxford lad, who 
had been Arthur’s old assistant, and 
on whom he had more reason to rely 
thanany other, told him in his smooth 
moral way, the thing was impossible; 
that he could not afford to sacrifice 
his character (having parted with a 
little of it before) to help John out 
of his difficulties ; that as John had 
brewed so he must bake; that he 
thought Arthur’s conduct very gen- 
tlemanly,—very gentlemanly indeed, 
—that he would always be happy to 
do him any good turn, and so forth; 
but as for taking the ruler and red ink 
in hand again, on such terms,he must 
be excused. And perhaps, as things 
stood, he was in the right; for, in the 
first place, it was not every body that 
had the manliness tolook a bad report 
in the face as Arthur could; and, se- 
condly, it was far better, if the old 
pestilence was to come in, that Gray 
should have to answer for it. You 
may easily suppose, however, that 
as the old cock crowed so did the 
rest; Arthur found them all singing 
to the same tune; they were all very 
happy to see him, and praised him 
for his devotion to Johp’s service, 
but few or none of them would ven- 
ture to come forward fairly, and say 
they would stand by him. What 
perhaps made them more timorous 
about the matter, was the row which 
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had been got up by Madam Reform’s 
more unruly and disreputable fol- 
lowers. When Gray was kicked out, 
and with him their own hopes of get- 
ting in came to an end, they tried 
every engine they could to annoy or 
terrify John; they ran to his saving 
bank and drew out their money, 
(which, to be sure, was not much,) 
thinking they wouldleave himnocash 
in hand to pay his watchmen or his ser- 
vants; they held meetings, at which 
they swore they would pay no rents ; 
every servant who had steadily op- 
posed the old woman’s entrance they 
pommelled, pelted, and plastered 
with mud; as for John himself, whom 
they had so lauded before, he was 
now a base, tyrannical, henpecked 
old grampus; they paraded in front 
of his house with scythes and wea- 
ver’s beams over their shoulders, 
and flags fearfully emblazoned with 
deaths’ heads and cross bones; and 
having got hold, among other things, 
of a stucco cast of the King’s head 
which stood in John’s lobby, they 
chipped the head off, and carried 
about the empty trunk under his 
windows. Nay, one fellow took the 
oppertunity of John’s going to the 
races at the county town to throw a 
stene at him, which, but for the hard- 
ness of his head—or hat, might have 
knocked his brains out. 

Whatever might have been the 
reason of their shyness, however, 
Arthur saw at once the game was up, 
and, returning to John, he told him 
he must now make up his mind to 
the worst ; that he could get none of 
his old friends to take service along 
with him; that he might no doubt 
have filled the places with Gray’s 
hangers-on without difficulty, on his 
own terms; but that this he never 
would do;—* so now,” added he, 
“thereis nothing for it, but go back to 
Gray and tell him he may have hisown 
way, and hire as many or as few ser- 
vants as he likes. For my part, I shall 
never darken the door again till the 
thing’s over.” So with a sore heart 
did John send back fer Gray and told 
him it was all over now; there was 
his commission to try and get whom 
he thought proper. “ But,” added he, 
“when they know the thing must be, 
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perhaps they may change their minds 
or stay away, and you may never 
need to use it after all. Don’t you 
think a hint from me might smooth 
matters a littlef’ Gray nodded; so 
John sat down, and, sighing bitterly 
to think it had come to this pass, he 
wrote the servants a letter in these 
terms :— 


“ Worthy sirs,—As it may be dis- 
agreeable for some of you to be in 
the House next week, you have my 
permission to go and take afew days’ 
holyday with your friends. Sorry am 
I to add, your absence will be the 
best company to 

* Your loving master, 
“Joun But.” 


This letter, and the knowledge that 
Gray had the commission in his pock- 
et, answered the purpose; for, with 
the exception of a few thorough-go- 
ing fellows, who came down to give 
their hearty curse to the old lady 
as she entered, most of the servants 
kept out of sight, as did John himself 
and Mrs Bull. John clapped to the 
shutters of his room as the old wo- 
man, with her miscellaneous caval- 
cade, came up the avenue, and refu- 
sed to meet her or shake hands with 
her at the house door, as Gray would 
fain have had him do. As she had 
three passages to go through, it was 
some time before she and her suite 
were fairly housed ;—indeed, after 
all Gray’s trouble, nobody could 
make out very clearly what were to 
be the boundaries of her accommo- 
dation. Only it was observed, that 
when the tribe whogot into the house 
with her took leave of Cabbage and 
his crew, who had escorted them to 
the paling, and John’s watchman came 
down to bolt the new Ten-Bar gate 
which had been put up at the outer 
fence, there was much shaking of 
hands and exchanging of nods be- 
tween them, as much as to say, they 
would all be together and merry 
again soon, notwithstanding all the 
gates, or broken bottles, or spring- 
guns that John might put up. So 
now they are fairly in, and what will 
be the end of it, heaven only knows. 
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THE SPANISH REVOLUTION.* 


Tuere is no subject with which 
we are more completely unacquaint- 
ed, or which has been more per- 
verted by artful deception on the 

art of the revolutionary press 
throughout Europe, than the con- 
vulsions, which, since the general 

e, have distracted the Spanish 
eninsula. Circumstances have been 
singularly favourable to the universal 
diffusion of erroneous views on this 
subject. The revolutionary party 
had a fair field for the adoption of 
every kind of extravagance, and the 
progagaticn of every species of false- 
ood, in a country where the ruling 
class, who opposed the movement, 
had committed great errors, been 
ilty of black ingratitude, and were 
totally incapable of counteracting, 
by means of the press, those errone- 
ous misrepresentations, with which 
the indefatigable activity of the revo- 
lutionary party overwhelmed the 
public mind in every part of the 
world. Their exertions, and the 
success which they have met with, 
in this respect, have accordingly been 
unprecedented ; and there is no sub- 
ject on which historic truth will be 
found to be so different from journal 
misrepresentation, as the transac- 
tions of the Peninsula during the last 
fifteen years. 

That Ferdinand VII. is a weak 
man ; that, under the government of 
the priests, he has violated his pro- 
mises, behaved cruelly towards his 
deliverers, and been guilty of black 
ingratitude towards the heroic de- 
fenders of his throne during his exile, 
may be considered as historically 
certain. How, then, has it happened 
that the Revolution has retrograded 
in a country where so much was re- 
quired to be done in the way of real 
amelioration, and the wishes of so 
large a portion of its inhabitants were 
unanimous in favour of practical 
improvement ? How can we explain 
the fact, that the French, under the 
weak and vacillating direction of the 
Bourbons, traversed the Peninsula 
from end to end, without even the 


shadow of resistance, and established 
their standard on the walls of Cadiz, 
after the heroic resistance which the 
peasantry of the Peninsula made to 
Gallic aggression under Napoleon, 
and the universal hatred which their 
presence had excited in every part 
of that desolated and blood-stained 
country? Immense must have been 
the injustice, enormous the folly, 
ruinous the sway of the revolution- 
ary party, when it so soon cured a 
whole nation of a desire for change, 
which all at first felt to be necessary, 
which so many were throughout 
interested in promoting, and which 
was begun with such unanimous 
support from all classes. 

he revolutionists explain this 
extraordinary fact, by saying that it 
was entirely owing to the influence 
of the priests, who, seeing that their 
power and possessions were threat- 
ened by the proposed innovations, 
set themselves vigorously and suc- 
cessfully to oppose them. But here 
again historical facts disprove party 
misrepresentations. It will be found, 
upon examination, that the priests at 
the outset made no resistance what- 
ever to the establishment of the con- 
stitution on the most democratic 
basis; that the experiment of a 
highly popular form of government 
was tried with the unanimous appro- 
bation of all classes; and that the 
subsequent general horror at the 
constitutionalists, and the easy over- 
throw of their government, was 
owing to the madness of the popular 
rulers themselves, to the enormous 
injustice which they committed, the 
insane projects of innovationin which 
they indulged, and the weighty inte- 
rests in all ranks, on which, in the 
prosecution of their frantic career, 
they were compelled to trench. 
Spain, when the veil is drawn aside 
which party delusion has so — 
spread before its transactions, wi 
be found to add another confirmation 
to the eternal truths, that the career 
of innovation necessarily and rapidly 
destroys itself; that the misery it 
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immediately raceme, renders the 
great body of men wholly deaf to 
the delusive promises by which its 
promoters endeavour to bolster up 
its fortunes, and that there is no such 
fatal enemy to real freedom as the 
noisy supporters of democratic am- 
bition. 

The work, whose title is prefixed 
to this article, is well calculated to 
disabuse the public mind in regard 
to these important transactions. The 
author is one of the liberal party in 
France, and bestows liberal and un- 
qualified abuse upon all the really 
objectionable parts of Ferdinand’s 
conduct. At the same time, he un- 
folds, in clear and graphic colours, 
the ruinous precipitance and fatal 
innovation of the revolutionists, and 
distinctly demonstrates that it was 
not the priests nor the nobles, but 
their own injustice, and the wide- 
spread ruin produced by their own 
measures, which occasioned the 
speedy downfall of the absurd con- 
stitution which they had established. 

We all recollect that the new con- 
stitution of Spain was framed in the 
Isle of Leon, when the greater part 
of the Peninsula was overrun by the 
French troops. M. pe ra gives 
the following account of the original 
formation of the Cortes in that island, 
to whom the important task of fra- 
ming a constitution was devolved :— 

“ The greater part of the Spanish 
territory was at this period over- 
run by the French; Cadiz, Gallicia, 
Murcia, and the Balearic Isles, alone 
elected their representatives: No 
condition was imposed on the electors, 
but every one who presented himself 
was allowed to vote. The deputies 
from the other provinces were elect- 
ed by an equally universal suffrage 
of all their inhabitants who had taken 
refuge in the Isle of Leon; and thus 
the Cortes was at length assembled. 
Such was the origin of the assembly 
which gave to Spain its democratic 
constitution. 

“ We cannot now read without 
surprise, mingled with pity, the an- 
nals of that assembly, and the monu- 
ments it has left for the instruction 
of all nations, a prey to the same 
passions, and the victims of the same 
fury. The bloody annals of our Con- 
vention can alone give an idea of 
it; but to the revolutionary fanati- 


cism which they shared with us, we 
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must add, the influence of a burning 
sun over their heads, and the force 
of implacable animosities, nourished 
by the Moorish blood which flowed 
in their veins. All the recollections 
of our disasters were there cited, not 
as beacons to be avoided, but exam- 
ples to be followed: all the men 
whose names are never pronounced 
amongst us but with an involuntary 
feeling of horror, were there cited as 
heroes, and proposed as models: all 
the measures of proscription and 
destruction which ~— in- 
spired by hatred, could suggest, 
were there proposed and supported. 
One declared that in his eyes the 
hatchet of the executioner was the 
sole argument which he would deign 
to propose to the logic of his adver- 
saries ; another, and that was a priest, 
offered to take the axe into his own 
hands; athird, indignant at the scan- 
dal which Spain had so long exhibit- 
ed, exclaimed, ‘ We have been as- 
sembled for six months, and not one 
head has as yet fallen.’ 

“ In the midst of these manifesta- 
tions of a furious delirium, some 
es 1 and sagacious voices were 

eard, and united among each other 
to moderate the popular efferves- 
cence, which such pains had been 
taken to excite. Among those who 
executed with most success this ho- 
nourable task, the voice of Arguelles 
was especially distinguished ; of that 
Arguelles, whose mind, chastened by 
reflection, and enlightened by study, 
had subdued these extravagantideas ; 
whose eloquence at once captivated 
and entranced his auditors ; and who, 
in a time and a place where any 
thing approaching to moderation was 
stigmatized as blasphemy, had ob- 
tained the extraordinary sirname of 
the Divine. 

“ Nothing, however, could arrest 
the torrent of democracy which had 
now broken through all its bounds. 
The Cortes had been convoked to 
overturn the foundations of the Spa- 
nish monarchy, and consummate the 
work of the Revolution, and nothing 
could prevent the task being accom- 
plished. From the day of their first 
meeting, they had proclaimed the 
principle, that sovereignty resides in 
the nation; and all their acts were 
the consequences of that principle. 
The national and rational party, 
whose conviction and good sense 








outraged, were far from adopting so 
extravagant a proposition, and in 
ordinary circumstances they would 
have rejected it; but all their pro- 
testations and remonstrances were 
overturned, by pointing to their 

oung king, a captive in a foreign 
and, and incessantly invoking the 
principle of popular sovereignty, as 
the sole method of awakening that 

eneral enthusiasm, which might ul- 
timately deliver him from his fetters. 
- The peril of foreign subjugation was 
such, that nothing tending to calm 
_the public effervescence could be 
admitted ; and the firmest royalists 
were, by an unhappy fatality, com- 
pelled to embrace principles sub- 
versive of the throne. 

“ The Cortes, therefore, was com- 
pelled to advance in the career on 
which it had entered, deliberating on 
the great interests of Spain umder 

. the irresistible influence of a furious 
and democratic press, and under the 
pressure of popular speeches deli- 
vered by the visionary and enthusias- 
tic from all the provinces, who soon 
made Cadiz their common centre. 

“© It was in the midst of that fiery 
furnace that the constitution of Spain 
was forged: in the bosom of that 

. crisis, the centre of that fermenta- 
tion, in the absence of all liberty of 
thought and action, from the vehe- 
mence of the popular party, that the 
solemn act was adopted which was 
to regulate the destiny of a great 
people.” —I. 94—97. 

._  A-constitution struck out in such 

a period of foreign danger and do- 
mestic deliverance, under the dread 
of French bayonets and the pressure 
of revolutionary fury, could hardly 
be expected to be either rational or 
stable, or adapted to the character 
and wants of the people. It was ac- 
cordingly in the highest degree de- 
mocratical ; not only infinitely more 

80 than Spain could bear, but more 
so than any state in Europe, not ex- 
cepting England or France, could 
adopt with the slightest chance of 

.safety. Its leading articles were as 
follows :— 

“1, The sovereignty resides in the 
nation. 

“2. The Cortes is to be elected 
by the universal suffrage of the whole 

inhabitants. 

_. “3, It possesses alone the legisla- 

tive power, which comprises the sole 
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power of proposing laws. It votes 
the taxes and the levies for the army ; 
lays down all the regulations for the 
armed force; names the supreme 
judges; creates and institutes a re- 
gent, in case of minority or incapa- 
city, of which last it alone is the 
judge, and exercises a direct control 
over the ministers and all other 
functionaries, whose responsibility 
it alone regulates. During the in- 
tervals of its sessions, it is repre. 
sented by a permanent deputation, 
charged with the execution of the 
laws, and the power of convoking it, 
in case of necessity. 

“4. The King is inviolable. He 
sanctions the Jaws; but he can only 
refuse his assent twice, and to dif- 
ferent legislatures. On the third 
bill being presented, he must give his 
consent. He has the right of par- 
don; but that right is circumscribed 
within certain limits fixed by Jaw. 

“ 5. The King names the public 
functionaries, but from a list pre- 
sented to him by the council of state. 
The whole functionaries are subject 
to a supreme tribunal, the members 
of which are all appointed by the 
Cortes. 

“6. The King cannot leave the 
kingdom without the leave of the 
Cortes; and if he marries without 
their consent, he is held by that act 
alone to have abdicated the throne. 

“7, There is to be constantly at- 
tached to the King’s person a coun- 
cil of forty members. Three coun- 
sellors are for life, named by the 
King, but from a list furnished by 
the Cortes, in which there can only 
be four of the great nobles, and four 
ecclesiastics. It is this council which 

resents the lists for all employments 
in church and state to the King, for 
his selection. 

“8. No part of the new constitu- 
tion is to be revised in any of its 
parts, but by the votes of three suc- 
cessive legislatures, and by a decree 
of the Cortes, not subject to the royal 
sanction.” —]. 97—99. 

Such was the Spanish constitution 
of 1812, tothe restoration of which, all 
the subsequent convulsions of the re- 
volutionary party have been directed. 
It was evidently in the highest degree 
democratical ; so much so, indeed, that 
the President of the American Con- 

ess has fully as much real power. 

e Cortes was elected by universal 
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suffrage; it was alone invested with 
the right of voting the taxes, raising 
the army, and establishing its regu- 
lations; it controls and directs all the 
public functionaries, and its powers 
are enjoyed, during the periods of 
its prorogation, by a permanent com- 
mittee, which may at any time, of its 
own authority, reassemble the whole 
body. By means of the Council of 
State substantially elected by the 
Cortes, and the lists which it pre- 
sents to the King for the choice of all 
public functionaries, it is invested 
with the power of naming all officers, 
civil, military, ecclesiastical, and ju- 
dicial ; and, to complete this mass of 
democratic absurdity, this constitu- 
tion cannot be altered in any of its 
parts but by the concurring act of 
three successive legislatures, and a 
decree of the Cortes, not subject to 
the royal sanction. It is needless to 
say any thing of this constitution ; it 
was much more democratical than 
the constitution of France in 1790, 
which was so soon overturned by the 
revolutionists of that country, and 
was of such a kind as could not, by 
possibility, have failed to precipitate 
the Peninsula into all the horrors of 
anarchy. 

The ultimate fate of such a mass 
of revolutionary madness, in a coun- 
try so little accustomed to bear the 
excitement, and so little aware of the 
duties of freedom as Spain, might 
easily have been anticipated. Its 
early reception in the different classes 
of the community is thus described 
by our author :— 

“ To those who are aware of the 
true spirit of that grave and constant 
nation, and who were not blinded by 
the passions or the excitation of po- 
litical fanaticism, it was easy to fore- 
see the reception which a constitu- 
tion would receive, by which all the 
habits of the nation were violated, 
and all their affections wounded. 

“ At Cadiz, Barcelona, and, in ge- 
neral, in all the great commercial 
towns, the party who had urged for- 
ward the Revolutien readily prevail- 
ed over the adherents of old institu- 
tions, and these towns expressed their 
adhesion with enthusiasm; but in the 
smaller boroughs in the country, and, 
above all, in the provinces of the in- 
terior, where the new ideas had not 
yet made any progress, this total 
prostration of the Royalty—this sub- 
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stitution of a new power instead of 
that which had been the object of 
ancient veneration, was received with 
a coldness which soon degenerated 
into discontent and open complaints. 

“In vain the innovators sought to 
persuade the people, whose dissatis- 
faction could no longer be concealed, 
that the new constitution was but’ a 
restoration of the ancient principles 
of the monarchy, adapted to the new 
wants and exigencies of society; in 
vain had they taken care, in destroy- 
ing things, to preserve names; this 
deceitful address deceived no one, 
and abated nothing of the public dis- 
content. 

“ The clergy, discentented and dis- 
quieted at the prospect of a future 
which it was now easy to foresee— 
the great proprietors, who were sub- 
jected to new burdens, at the same 
time that they were deprived of their 
ancient rights—the members of all 
the provincial councils which were 
despoiled of their ancient jurisdic- 
tions, added to the public discontent. 
The creation of a direct tax, unknown 
till that day, appeared to the inhabit- 
ants of the country an intolerable 
burden—a sacrifice without any com- 
pensation; and as the burden of the 
war became more heavy as it conti- 
nued in duration, these two causes 
of suffering worked the discontent 
of the people up to perfect fury.”— 
100, 101. 

The universal discontent at thenew 
constitution broke out into open ex- 
chang of detestation, when the 

ing, liberated from the grasp of Na- 
poleon, entered Spain in 1814. 

“ The King entered Spain in the 
midst of the transports of public joy 
at his deliverance, and advanced to 
Valencia, where he was proclaimed 
by the army under General Elio, 

“rom the frontiers to Valencia, 
Ferdinand heard nothing but one con- 
tinued anathema and malediction 
against the constitution. Fromall sides 
he received petitions, memorials, ad- 
dresses, in which he was besought to 
annul what had been done during his 
captivity, and to reign over Spain as 
his fathers had reigned. There was 
not a village through which he pass- 
ed which did not express a similar 
wish, subscribed by men of all ranks, 
and even by the members of the mu- 
nicipalities created by the constitu- 
tion. The army held the same lan, 


age ; arid those who had shed their 
lood for the defence of the throne, 
demanded, with loud cries, ‘ that the 
throne should be preserved pure, and 
without spot; and that, as formerly, 
it should be powerful, firm, and ho- 
noured.’ 

“ The minority of the Cortes join- 
ed their voice to the many others 
which met the King’s ears, and pre- 
sented the same wishes and petitions. 
These members with that view sign- 
ed a petition, since well known un- 
der the name of the Protestation of the 
Fathers. Sixty-nine deputies, named 
by the constitution, supplicated the 
King to destroy the act to which all 
classes had so recently been bound 
by a solemn oath.”—I. 107—109. 

The result of this unanimous feel- 
ing, was the famous decree of Valen- 
cia, by which the monarch annulled 
the constitution which he had re- 
cently accepted in exile. The Cortes 
made several efforts to resist the 
change, but the public indignation 
overwhelmed them all. 

* Resistance to the royal edict was 
speedily found to be achimera. The 
torrent accumulated as it advanced, 
and no person in the state was able to 
stand against it. After the publica- 
tion of the Edict of Valencia, the Kin 
marched to Madrid; and he found, 
wherever he went, the people in a 
state of insurrection against the con- 
stitutional authorities, the pillars of 
the constitution overturned and bro- 
ken, and the absolute king proclaimed. 
Every where the soldiers sent by the 
Cortes to restrain the transports of 
the people, joined their acclamations 
to theirs. It was in the midst of that 
cortege, which was swelled by the 
population of every village through 
which he passed, that Ferdinand tra- 
versed the space between Valencia 
and Madrid; and it was surrounded 
by a population more ardent and im- 

assioned even than that of the 13th 

ay, that he made one of those me- 
morable entries into his capital which 
seemed to promise a long and tran- 
quil futurity. 

“Thus fell this imprudentand ephe- 
meral constitution, cradled amidst 
troubles and war, prepared without 
reflection, discussed without free- 
dom, founded on opinions and senti- 
ments which were strangers to the 
soil, applied to a people for whom it 
Was neither made nor adapted, and 
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which could not survive the crisis in 
which it had been conceived.”—J, 
120, 121. 

Thus terminated the first act of 
this peor drama. From the rash 
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and absurd innovations, the demo- 
cratic invasions and total destruction 
of the old form of government, by 
the revolutionary party, the mainte- 
nance even of moderate and regulated 
freedom had become impossible. In 
two years the usual career of revo- 
lution had been run ; liberty had 
perished under the frantic innova. 
tions of its own supporters; its ex- 
cesses were felt to be more formid« 
able than the despotism of absolute 
power, and for shelter from a host of 
vulgar tyrants, the people ran to the 
shadow of the throne. 

The cruel and unjustifiable use 
which the absolute monarch made 
of this violent reaction in favour of 
monarchical institutions, the base in- 
gratitude which he evinced to the 
popular supporters of his throne du- 
ring his exile, and the enormous ini- 
quities which were practised upon 
the fallen party of the liberals, are 
universally known. These excesses 
gave the revolutionary party too good 
reason to complain ; they pointed out 
in clear colours the perils of unfet- 
tered power; they awakened the 
sympathies of the young and the ge- 
nerous in every part of the world, in 
favour of the unhappy victims of re- 
gal vengeance, whose blood was shed 
on the scaffold, or who were lan- 

uishing in captivity ; and therefore, 
if any events could do so, they lefta 
fair field for the efforts of the consti- 
tutional party. Yet, even with such 
advantages, and the immense addi- 
tion of power consequent on the de- 
fection of the army, the revolution- 
ary party, after being again called to 
the helm of affairs, again perished 
under the weight of their own revo- 
lutionary passions and absurd inno- 
vations. 

The events which soon followed ; 
the insurrection of Riego, the revolt 
of the troops assembled in the Island 
of Leon for the South American ex- 
pedition, and the compulsory accept- 
ance of the democratic constitution 
of 1812 by the absolute King, are fa- 
miliar to all our readers. The effects 
of this complete aud bloodless tri- 
umph of democracy are what chiefly 
concern the people of this country, 
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and they are painted in lucid colours 
by our author. 

“ As soon as the constitution had 
been accepted of by the King, its es- 


tablishment experienced no serious. 


resistance in the kingdom. The great 
nobles, accustomed to follow the or- 
ders of a master, hesitated not to fol- 
low his example. In the principal 
towns, all those engaged in commerce, 
industry, and the liberal professions, 
testified their adherence with the 
most lively satisfaction. The army 
expressed its devotion to the consti- 
tutional standard which it had erect- 
ed, and evinced its determination to 
support it by the formidable wea- 
pons of force. The needy and idle ; 
all who were bankrupt, in labouring 
circumstances, or destitute of the in- 
dustrious habits necessary to secure 
a subsistence, flew with avidity to 
the support of a system, which pro- 
mised them the spoils of the state. 
The dignified clergy and the monks 
beheld with grief the triumph of the 
theories which they condemned ; but 
nevertheless they obeyed in silence. 
The magistracy followed their exam- 
ple. As to the people properly so 
called, that is to say, the industrious 
inhabitants of the towns, the peace- 
able cultivators of the fields, they re- 
garded the change with disquietude 
and distrust, took no active share in 
promoting it, and awaited the course 
of events to decide their judgment.” 
—I. 203. 

The usual effects of democratic 
ascendency were not long in pro- 
claiming themselves. 

“ The sixty-nine deputies of the 
old Cortes, who had signed the ad- 
dress to the King recommending the 
overthrow of the constitution, were 
every where arrested and thrown in- 
to prison. This was the first indica- 
tion of what the constitutionalists 
understood by the amnesty which 
they had proclaimed. 

“ Whilst at Madrid, the royal go- 
vernment, deprived of all moral 
force, feebly struggled against the 
popular power which had arisen by 
its side ; whilst the patriotic socie- 
ties overturned or displaced the lo- 
cal authorities, insulted the majesty 
' of the throne and the royal autho- 
rity, preached license and proclaim- 
ed disorder ; whilst violence was or- 
—- and anarchy systematical- 
y constituted, the provinces did not 
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afford a more cheering example, and 
in that circle of fire into which Spain 
was now resolved, the extremities 
shewed themselves not less infla- 
med than the centre. There could be 
discerned, by the prophetic eyes of 
wisdom, the black speck which was 
soon to enlarge and overwhelm the 
kingdom with the horrors of civil 
war. 

“In a great proportion of the pro- 
vinces, separate juntas were formed, 
while some disregarded alike the 
authority of government and that of 
the supreme assembly. Each of these 
assemblies deliberated, interpreted, 
acted according to the disposition of 
the majority of its members, and no 
central authority felt itself sufficient- 
ly strong to venture to subject to any 
common yoke the local Parliaments, 
each of which, in its own little sphere, 
had more influence than the central 
alone possessed.” —I. 211. 

Amidst the general transports of 
the revolutionary party at this unex- 
pected change, the usual and inva- 
riable attendant on revolutionary 
convulsions, embarrassments of fin- 
ance, were soon experienced. The 
way in which this undying load pre- 
cipitated the usual consequences of 
revolutionarytriumph, national bank- 
ruptcy, anda confiscation of the pro- 
o— of the church, are thus detail- 
ed :— 


“ No sooner was the new Cortes 
installed, than numerous and import- 
ant cares occupied their attention, 
Of these, the most pressing was the 
state of the finances. Disinterested- 
ness is not in general the distinctive 
character of the leaders of party, and 
the countries delivered by revolu- 
tions usually are not long of disco- 
vering what it has cost them. In vain 
the ministry, in vain the Cortes, ter- 
rified at the daily increasing deficit 
in the public treasury, and the ab- 
sence of all resources to supply it, 
sought to reduce, by economical re- 
ductions, those charges which the 
state could evidently no longer sup- 
port. While reductions were effect- 
ed in one quarter, additional charges 
multiplied in another. All those who 
could make out the shadow of a 
claim of loss arising from the arbi- 
trary government; all those whose 
hands had touched, to raise it up, the 
pillar of the constitution, had resti- 
tutions or indemnities to claim, with- 
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out prejudice to arrears, and new 
places to demand. Refusal was out 
of the question; for it would have 
been considered as a denial of jus- 
tice, an act of ingratitude, a proof of 
servility. Amidst the public transports 
the revenue was incessantly going 
down.” 

It became absolutely indispen- 
sable, therefore, to provide new re- 
sources; but where was a govern- 
ment to find them, destitute of credit, 
in a country without industry and 
without commerce? The expedient 
of a patriotic loan was tried, but that 
immediately and totally failed. The 
patriots all expected to receive, not 
to be called upon to give money to 
government. Recourse was then, 
from sheer necessity, had to the most 
fatal of all measures,—to one of those 
which at once ruin the present, and 
destroy all prospects for the future. 
They made a separation between all 
arrears, or existing debt, and the 
current expenses of the year, and ap- 
propriated to this last the whole re- 
venue of the state,—that is to say, they 
proclaimed public bankruptcy as to 
the national debt, and thus inflicted 
on public and private credit one of 
those mortal stabs from which they 
never recover. 

“ Having thus got quit of the debt, 
the next object was to bring up the 
income to the expenditure of the 
year. For this purpose, they re- 
established the direct and burden- 
some land-tazx, which had been aban- 
doned on the restoration of royalty, 
in 1814, and created various new 
taxes, most of which, from their ex- 
treme unpopularity, they were soon 
compelled to abandon. 

“ They next established on the 
frontier a line of custom-houses, with 
a rigour of prohibition which could 
hardly be conceived in an indus- 
trieus country, which was unintelli- 

ible in Spain, and was speedily fol- 
owed by the establishment, on the 
frontier, of a system of smuggling, 
the most vast and organized that ever 
existed. 

“ Finally, they abolished the tithes 
and feudal tenths, but established the 
half of them fur the service of the 
state. This was immediately attend- 
ed with the worst effects. The eccle- 
siastical tithe was the burden, of all 
others, which was, most. regularly 


and cheerfully paid in Spain, because 
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the people were accustomed to it, 
and they conceived that, in paying 
it, they discharged at once a legal 
obligation and a debt of conscience ; 
but when it was converted into a bur- 
den merely available to the ordinary 
wants of the state, it was no longer 
regarded in that light, but as an odi- 
ous charge, and its collection was in- 
stantly exposed to the increasing em- 
barrassments of the other imposts. 

* At the time that they voted these 
different financial expedients, their 
total inadequacy was obvious to the 
most inconsiderate; and it soon be- 
came evident that additional resour- 
ces were unavoidable.” —I. 230, 231. 

Thus the first effect.of the triumph 
of revolution in Spain, was the imposi- 
tion of a heavy income-tax, the de- 
struction of the public debt, and the 
confiscation of tithes, and a large 
portion of the land rights of the 
kingdom, to the service of the trea- 
sury. One simple and irresistible 
cause produced these effects,—the 
failure of the revenue,—invariably 
consequent on the suspension of in- 
dustry, the failure of credit, and con- 
traction of expenditure, which re- 
sult from popular triumph. 

The rapid progress of innovation 
in every other department, in conse- 

uence of the re-establishment of the 

emocratic constitution, speedily un- 
hinged all the institutions of society. 
Its effect is thus detailed by our au- 
thor :— . 

“Independent of the financial mea 
sures of which I have given an ac- 
count, and which were attended with 
80 little good effect, the Cortes were 
ames with innumerable projects 
of reform in legislation, administra- 
tion, and police, so numerous, that 
it is impossible to give any account 
of them. Devoured with the pas- 
sion for destruction, and but little 
solicitous about restoring with pru- 
dence, the ardent friends of reform 
did not allow a single day to pass 
without denouncing some abuse, de- 
claiming against some remnants of 
despotism and arbitrary power. Pro- 
jects of laws succeeded each other 
without interruption ; and as every 
one of these projects was held to be 
an incontestible and urgent necessity, 
and to hesitate as to it would have 
been apparently to call in question 
the principles of the revolutjon, and 
evince a certain mark of aversion fer 
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the supremacy of the people, not one 
of them was either adjourned or re- 
jected. Innumerable commissions 
were established to examine the pro- 
jects of innovation; reports made ; 
laws discussed and voted; and the 
old legislation of the kingdom daily 
crumbled into dust, without a single 
individual in the country having 
either the time to read, or an oppor- 
tunity to consider the innumerable 
institutions which were daily sub- 
stituted, instead of those which had 
formerly existed.” —I. 235. 

All these projects of reform, how- 
ever, and all this vast confiscation of 
property, both ecclesiastical and ci- 
vil, could not supply the continually- 
increasing deficit of the treasury. 
Another, and still greater revolution- 
ary confiscation awaited the state, 
and to this, invincible necessity 
speedily led. 

“From the commencement of the 
next session of the Cortes, measures 
had been taken to facilitate the se- 
cularization of the religious orders 
of both sexes; and many of them 
had already left their retreats, and 
rejoined their friends in the world. 

“ At length matters came to a cri- 
sis. On the proposition of Colonel 
Sancho, a law was passed, which 
confiscated the whole property of the 
regular clergy to the service of the 
state. This law, adopted by the 
Cortes, was submitted to the royal 
sanction. The King evinced the ut- 
most repugnance to a measure so 
directly subversive of all the re- 
ligious opinions in which he had 
been educated. Terrified at this re- 
sistance, with which they had not 
laid their account, the revolutionary 
party had recourse to one of those 
methods which nothing can either 
authorize or justify, and for which 
success can offer no excuse. 

“ Convinced that they could ob- 
tain only by terror what was refused 
to solicitation, they took the resolu- 
tion to excite a popular sedition, or- 
ganize a revolt, and excite a tumult, 
to overcome the firmness of the King. 
For this », they entered into 
communication with the runners of 
the revolutionary party, took into 
their confidence the leading orators 
of the clubs, and concerted mea- 
sures, in particular with the banker, 

Bertrand du Lys, who had always at 


his command a band of adventurers, 


‘monstrations of 


ready to go wherever disorder was 
to be committed. 

“ The signal was given. The mobs 
assembled: Bands of vociferating 
wretches traversed the public streets, 
uttering frightful cries, and direct- 
ing their steps to the arsenal. A 
slight demonstration of resistance 
was made; but the report was 
speedily spread that the troops were 
unable to make head against the 
continually increasing mass of the 
insurgents, and that the life of the 
King was seriously menaced. The 
ministers presented themselves in 
that critical moment; they renewed 
their instances, spoke of the public 

eace, order, and the life of the 

ing, for which they declared they 
could not answer, if the public de- 
mands were refused; and finally 
drew from him a reluctant consent 
to the measure of spoliation. 

“ This success, so dearly bought, 
was by no means attended with the 
good effects which had been antici- 

ated from it. The people would 

ave seen, without dissatisfaction, a 
share of the public burdens borne 
by the ecclesiastical body; but a 
total abolition, an entire extinction 
of their property, appeared to them 
a cruel persecution, a work of he- 
resy and impiety, the horror of 
which reacted on all the measures 
which had the same origin. 

“The revolutionary party might 
have borne all the unpopularity 
which that exorbitant measure oc- 
casioned, if it had been attended 
with the immense consequences 
which had been anticipated in re- 
lieving the finances; but in that par- 
ticular also, all their hopes proved 
fallacious. The property of the cler- 
gy, when exposed to sale, found few 
purchasers. The known opposition 
of the Holy See, the exasperation of 
the people, the dread of a revolu- 
tion: all these circumstances ren- 
dered the measure perfectly abor- 
tive, and caused it to add nothing to 
the resources of the treasury.”—I. 
247—249. 

This is the usual progress of re- 
volutionary movements. Terror ! 
terror! terror! That is the engine 
which they unceasingly put in force: 
Insurrections, mobs, tumults, the 
means of obtaining their demands, 
which they never fail to adopt. De- 


ysical strength, 
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public meetings, processions, and 
all the other methods of displaying 
their numbers, are nothing but the 
means of shewing the opponents of 
their measures, the fate which awaits 
them, if they protract their resistance 
beyond a certain point. Force is 
their continual argument; the logic 
of brickbats and stones; the per- 
spective of scaffolds and guillotines, 
their never-failing resource. Con- 
fiscation of the property of others, 
the expedients to which they always 
have recourse to supply the chasms 
which the disorganization of society, 
and the dread of spoliation, have oc- 
casioned in the public revenue. 

The usual leprosy of revolutionary 
convulsions, Jacobin societies, and 
democratic clubs, were not long of 
manifesting themselves in this un- 
happy country. 

* On all.sides, secret societies 
were formed, whose statutes and 
oaths evinced but too clearly the 
objects which they had in view. 
Besides the freemasons, who had 
long been established, a club was 
formed which took the title of Con- 
federation of Common Chevaliers, 
and declared themselves the cham- 

ions of the perfect equality of the 

uman race, and emancipated them- 
selves in the very outset from all the 
restraints of philanthropy and mode- 
ration. To judge, to condemn, and to 
execute every individual whatsoever, 
without excepting the King and his 
successors, if they abused their au- 
thority, was one of the engagements, 
a part of the oath which they took 
on entering into the society.” 

“ On the side of these secret socie- 
ties clubs rapidly arose, which soon 
became powerful and active auxili- 
aries of anarchy, wherever it appear- 
ed. The most tumultuous and danger- 
ous of these was the Coffee-house 
of the Cross of Malta. There, and for 
long, the King was daily exposed to 
insult and derision, without his mi- 
nisters ever taking the smallest step 
to put an end to a scene of scandal, 
with which all loyal subjects in the 
realm were horrorstruck. They 
hoped by thus abandoning the royal 
prey to his pursuers, to escape them- 
selves from the fury of party; but 
their expectations ,were cruelly de- 
ceived. Public indignation speedily 
assailed them; the bitterest re- 
proaches were daily addressed to 
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them. All their disgraceful transac. 
tions, all the revolts they had pre- 
pared to overawe the sovereign, 
were recounted and exaggerated. 
The transports of indignation were 
80 violent, that soon they were com- 
pelled to close this club, to save 
themselves from instant destruc- 
tion.” —I. 261, 262. 

The Spanish Revolution was fast 
hastening to that deplorable result, 
a Reign of Terror, the natural con- 
sequence of democratic ascendency, 
when its course was cut short by the 
French invasion, under the Duke 
d’Angouleme. The details on this 
subject are perfectly new, and in 
the highest degree instructive to the 
British public. 

“ For long the revolutionary party 
had borne with manifest repugnance 
the system of moderation which the 
government had adopted, and the 
majority of the Cortes had support- 
ed, during the last session. That 
party proceeded on the principle, 
that terror alone could overawe the 
enemies of the revolution, and that 
nothing was to be gained with them 
by moderation in language or indul- 
gence in action. It saw no chance 
of safety, but in a system of terror 
powerfully organized. The catas- 
trophe of Naples, the submission of 
Piedmont, the repression of the in- 
surrection attempted in France, fur- 
nished them with a favourable op- 
portunity to renew their efforts ; and 
from the reception which it then 
met with, it. was evident that the 
taste for blood was beginning to ma- 
nifest itself among the people. 

“ While things were taking this 
direction at Madrid, and the — 
were awaiting with a sombre dis- 
quietude the measures which were in 

reparation, the Reign of Terror and 

iolence had already commenced in 
the provinces, by the effects of the 
supreme popular will, and the pro- 
gress of anarchy in every part of the 
kingdom. 

“ Individuals of every age and sex 
were arrested and imprisoned, with- 
out the warrant of any of the constitu- 
ted authorities, by men withoutapub- 
lic character, on the mere orders of 
the chiefs of the revolutionary party, 
who thus usurped the most import- 
ant functions of government. They 
threw the individuals thus collected 
together into the first vessels which 
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were at hand, or could be found in 
any of the ports of the kingdom, and 
transported them, some to the Ba- 
learic, others to the Canary Islands, 
according to the caprice of the re- 
volutionary rulers. 

“ This is perhaps the event of all 
others in the history of modern re- 
volutions, so fertile in crimes, which 
excites, if not the greatest horror, at 
least the greatest surprise: nothing 
can give a better idea of the true 
spirit of anarchy. Nothing was here 
done in disorder, or in one of those 
moments when the exaltation or de- 
lirium of the moment has become 
impossible to repress. It was calmly, 
with reflection, at leisure, and with 
the aid of numbers, who were igno- 
rant of the spirit which ruled the 
movement, that they imprisoned, led 
forth from prison, thrust on board 
vessels, and dispatched for a distant 
destination, a multitude of citizens, 
proprietors, fathers of families, whom 
no law had condemned, no trial pro- 
ved guilty ; and all this by the means, 
and under the orders of a body of 
men, who had no pretensions to any 
legal authority. 

“ These acts were committed in 
open day, at the same time at Barce- 
lona, at Valencia, at Corunna, and 
Carthagena. This was anarchy in 
unbridled sovereignty ; and let us see 
what the legal authorities did to 
punish a series of acts so fatal to 
their influence, and of such ruinous 
example in a country already de- 
voured by revolutionary passions. 

“The government was informed 
of all that passed; the facts were 
public and incontestable; they were 
acted in the face of day, in the face 
of the entire population of cities. 
No prosecution was directed against 
the criminals; no punishment was 
pronounced ; no example was given. 
A few inferior functionaries,who had 
aided in the atrocious acts, were de- 
prived of their situations, and orders 
were secretly dispatched for the 
clandestine recall of the exiles. Such 
was the sole reparation made for an 
injury which shook the social edi- 
fice to its foundation, and trampled 
under foot all the rights and liberties 
of the citizens.” —I. 287—290. 

The famous massacres in the pri- 
sons on September 2, 1792, did not 
fail to find their imitators among the 
Spanish revolutionists. The follow- 


ing anecdote shews how precisely 
similar the democratic spirit is in its 
tendency and effects in all ages and 
parts of the world. 

“ A priest, a chaplain of the King, 
Don Mathias Vinuesa, was accused 
of having formed the plan of a coun- 
ter revolution. This absurd design, 
which he had had the imprudence to 
publish, was easily discovered, and 
Vinuesa was arrested and brought 
to trial. The law punished every at- 
tempt of this description which had 
not yet been put into execution, with 
the Galleys, and Vinuesa was, in 
virtue of this statute, condemned to 
ten years of hard Jabour in those 
dreary abodes. This sentence, of a 
kind to satisfy the most ardent pas- 
sions, was the highest which the law 
would authorize; but it was very far 
indeed from coming up to the wishes 
of the revolutionary clubs. 

“ On the 4th May, two days after 
the condemnation of the prisoner, a 
crowded meeting took place at the 
Gate of the Sun, in open day, when 
a mock trial took place, and the 
priest was by the club legislators 
condemned to death. It was agreed 
that the judges should themselves 
execute the sentence, and that mea- 
sure was resolved on amidst loud 
acclamations. Having resolved on 
this, they quietly took their siesta, 
and at the appointed hour proceed- 
ed to carry it into execution, with- 
out the legal authorities taking the 
slightest step to prevent the outrage. 

“ At four o’clock the mob reas- 
sembled, and proceeded straight to 
the prison doors. No one opposed 
their tumultuous array; they pre- 
sented themselves at the gate, and 
announced their mission. Ten sol- 
diers, who formed the ordinary guard 
of the prison, made, for a few mi- 
nutes, a shadow of resistance, which 
gave no sort of trouble to the assail- 
ants. The barriers were speedily bro- 
ken; the conquerors inundated the 
prison; with hurried steps they 
sought the cell where the condemn- 
ed priest was confined, and instantly 
broke open the door. The priest 
appeared with a crucifix in his hand ; 
he fell at their feet, and in the name 
of the God of Mercy, whose image he 

resented, besought them to spare 
fis life. Vain attempt !—to breasts 


which acknowledged no religion, 


felt no pity, what availed the image 
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of God who died to save us. One 
of the judges of the Gate of the Sun 
advanced. He was armed with a 
large hammer, and struck a severe 
blow at the head bowed at his feet. 
The victim fell, and a thousand 
strokes soon completed the work of 
death. Blood has flowed, the victim 
is no more. 

“ But the head which that hammer 
had slain, could not suffice for the 
murderers. Besides the criminal 
there remained the judge. He also 
was condemned to die, for having only 
applied the existing law, and not fore- 
seen the judgment which the tribu- 
nal of the Sun was to pass on the cri- 
minal. The assassins made straight to 
his house, amidst cries of ‘ Death to 
the traitors, Long live the constitu- 
tion!’ They traversed the town, and 
arrived at the house of the judge; 
five men with drawn swords entered 
the house, after placing sentinels 
around it, to prevent the possibility 
of escape. But Heaven did not per- 
mit that new murder to be commit- 
ted. The judge, informed of what 
was going forward, had fled, in the 
interval between the first judgment 
and execution, and the murderers, 
after covering him with execrations, 
dispersed themselves through the 
town to recount their exploits, and 
dwell with exultation on the com- 
mencement of the Reign of Terror. 

“In the evening, the clubs re- 
sounded with acclamations, and the 
expressions of the most intoxicating 
joy; and popular songs were com- 

sed and published, celebrating the 

rst triumph of popular justice. No 
one ventured to hint at punishing 
the criminals. A few insulated indi- 
viduals ventured to condemn them ; 
a thousand voices rose to applaud 
and defend them. The press joined 
its powerful efforts to celebrate that 
memorable day; and in fine, to com- 
memorate the public exultation, a 
sort of monument was erected to 
a its recollection. Vinuesa 

ad fallen under the blows of a ham- 
mer; his murderers, and their pro- 
tectors, created a. decoration, and in- 
stituted a sort of order, called The 
Order of the Hammer. The ensigns 
of this new honour were speedily fa- 
bricated ; they consisted in a little 
hammer of iron, made in imitation of 
that which had struck the fatal blow. 
The new chevaliers proudly decora- 
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ted their bosoms with the insignia. 
It bore an inscription, which, when 
divested of revolutionary jargon, 
amounted to this: ‘ On the 4th May, 
1821, four or five hundred men mur. 
dered in prison an old priest, who 
implored their pity. Behold and ho- 
nour one of the assassins.’ ”’—I. 297 
—299. 

The gradual decline of the mode- 
rate party, under the increasing fer- 
vour of the times, and their final ex- 
tinction in the Cortes, under the in- 
cessant attacks, and irresistible ma- 
jorities of the revolutionists, is thus 
narrated :— 

“ In the second session, it was no 
longer possible to recognise the Cor- 
tes of the first. They were the same 
individuals, but not the same legis- 
lators, or the same citizens. Worn 
out by acontinual struggle with men 
whom nothing could either arrest or 
discourage; disgusted with discus- 
sions, in which they were always in- 
terrupted by the hisses or groans of 
the galleries; irritated by the at- 
tempts at civil war which were daily 
renewed in the provinces; heated 
by the burning political atmosphere 
in which they found themselves im- 
movably enclosed; the moderate 
deputies, who, in the preceding year, 
had formed the majority of the Cor- 
tes to combat the forces of anarchy, 
gave up the contest, and yielded with- 
out opposition to whatever was de- 
manded of them. 

“ The most dangerous enemies of 
the public peace, beyond all ques- 
tion, were the Patriotic Societies. 
There it was that all heads were ex- 
alted—that all principles were lost 
amidst the extravagancies of a furi- 
ous democracy —that all sinister 
projects were formed, and all criwi- 
nal designs entertained. A wise law, 
the work of the first Cortes, had 
armed government with the power 
to close these turbulent assemblies, 
when they threatened the public 
tranquillity. But this feeble barrier 
could not long resist the increasing 
vehemence of the revolutionists. A 
law was proposed, and speedily pass- 
ed, which divested government of all 
control over these popular socie- 
ties. It placed these agglomerations 
of fire beyond the reach of the police 
—forbid the magistrates to be pre- 
sent at their debates—substituted 
internal regulations for external con- 
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trol—and, instead of any real check, 
recognised only the ‘ elusory re- 
sponsibility of the presidents.’ 

“ Never, perhaps, did human folly 
to such a degree favour the spirit of 
disorder, or so weakly deliver over 
society to the passions which de- 
voured it. Hardly was the law pass- 
ed, when numbers who had been 
carried away by the public outcry, 
were terrified at the work of their 
own hands, and looked back with 
horror on the path on which they had 
advanced, id the vantage ground 
which they had for ever abandoned.” 
—I. 302, 303. 

“ The clubs were not slow in ta- 
king advantage of the uncontrolled 
power thus conceded to them. The 
most violent of their organs, which 
was at once the most dangerous and 
the most influential, because he in- 
cessantly espoused the cause of spo- 
liation, Romero Alfuente, published 
a pamphlet full of the most furious 
ebullitions of revolutionary zeal, in 
which he divulged a pretended con- 
spiracy against the constitutional 
system, whose ramifications, diver- 
ging from Madrid, extended into the 
remotest provinces and foreign states. 
The plans, the resources, the names 
of the conspirators, were published 
with affected accuracy ; nothing was 
omitted which could give to the dis- 
covery the air of truth. The electric 
spark is not more rapid in commu- 
nicating its shock, than was that in- 
famous libel. Never had the tribune 
of the Club of the Golden Fountain 
resounded with such menacing and 
sanguinary acclamations. They went 
even so far as to say, that the politi- 
cal atmosphere could not be purified 
but by the blood of fourteen or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants of Madrid.’— 
1. 351, 352. 

“In the midst of these ebullitions 
of revolutionary fury, the provinces 
were subjected to the most cruel ex- 
cesses of anarchy. At Cadiz, Seville, 
and Murcia, the people broke out 
into open revolt ; the authorities im- 
posed by the Cortes were all over- 
thrown, and the leaders of the in- 
surrection installed in their stead. 
All the vigotr and reputation of 
Mina could not prevent the same 
catastrophe at Corunna. He resign- 
ed his command, and Latré, the in- 
surrectionary leader, stepped into 
his place, Every where the authority 


of government, and of the Central 
Cortes was disregarded ; the most 
violent revolutionists got the ascend- 
ant, and society was fast descending 
towards a state of utter dissolution. 

“ All these disorders, all these ex- 
cesses, found in the capital numer- 
ous and ardent defenders. The press, 
in particular, every where applauded, 
and encouraged the anarchists; it 
incessantly exalted the demagogues, 
for whom it proudly accepted the 
title of Descamisados, (shirtless,) 
and for whose excesses it found am- 
ple precedents among our Sans Cu- 
lottes. It condemned to contempt, 
or marked out for proscription, all 
the wise men who yet strove to up- 
hold the remnants of the Spanish 
monarchy. Occupied without inter- 
mission in detracting from all the at- 
tribates of the monarchical power; 
in dragging in the gutter the robe of 
royalty,in order to hold it up to the 
people covered with mire; it in- 
vented for all the monarchs of Eu- 
rope the most calumnious epithets 
and ridiculous comparisons, and of- 
fered to the factious of every state 
in Europe, whatever their designs 
were, the succours of their devour- 
ing influence.”—I, 357, 358. 

“ Three evils, in an especial man- 
ner, spread the seeds of dissolution 
over this agitated country; and 
spread their ramifications with the 
most frightful rapidity. These were 
the press, with its inexpressible vio- 
lence, and its complete impunity ; 
the petitions which rendered the tri- 
bune of the Cortes the centre of de- 
nunciations, the focus of calumny, 
and the arena where all the furious 

assions contended with each other ; 
in fine, the licentiousness of the pa- 
triotic societies, where the public 
peace was every day, or rather every 
night, delivered up to the fury of an 
unbridled democracy. The Cortes 
were perfectly aware of these causes 
of anarchy; they had openly de- 
nounced pen ge declared their 
intention of applying a prompt re- 
medy. Still Ho weed, done, and 
the Assembly was dissolved without 
having done any thing to close so 
many fountains of anarchy.”—I. 
377. 

One would imagine that the ac- 
cumulation of so many evils would 
have produced a reaction in the 
public mind; that the universal. an- 
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xiety, distress, and suffering, would 
have opened the eyes of the people 
to their real interests, and the per- 
nicious tendency of the course into 
which they had been precipitated 
by their demagogues; and that the 
new elections would have produced 
a majority in favour of the prudent 
and restraining measures, from which 
alone public safety could be expect- 
ed. The case, however, was just the 
reverse: the revolutionary party, by 
violence and intimidation, almost 
every where gained the ascendency ; 
and the fatal truth soon became ap- 

arent, that democratic ambition is 
insatiable ; that it is blind to all the 
lessons of experience, and deaf to 
all the cries of suffering; that, like a 
maddened horse, it rushes headlong 
down the precipice, and never halts 
in its furious career till it has invol- 
ved itself and public freedom in one 
common ruin. 

“ The new Cortes commenced its 
labours under the most sinister aus- 
pices; the circumstances under 
which the elections had taken place, 
were sufficient to justify the most 
serious apprehensions. 

“ The elections in the south had 
taken place under the immediate 
influence and actual presence of 
open rebellion. At Grenada, the 
people by force intruded into the 
electoral college, and openly over- 
whelmed the election ; in all the pro- 
vinces of the north, the proprietors 
had absented themselves from the 
elections, from hatred at the revolu- 
tion, and a sense of inability to re- 
strain its excesses. At Madrid, even, 
all the partisans of the old regime 
had been constrained to abstain from 
taking any part in the vote, notwith- 
standing the undoubted right which 
the amnesty gave them. In many 
places, actual violence; in all, me- 
naces were employed, with too 
powerful effect, to keep from the 
poll all persons suspected of moder- 
ation in their principles. 

“In the whole new Cortes not 
one great proprietor nor one bishop 
was to be found. The whole body 
of the noblesse was represented only 
by two or three titled but unknown 
men; the clergy by a few curates 
and canons, well known for the light- 
ness with which the restraints of faith 
sat upon them. Only one grandee 
of Spain was to be found there, the 
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Duke de] Parque, who had abandon- 
ed the palace of the Escurial for the 
Club of the Fountain of Gold; and 
had left the halls of his king, to be- 
come the flatterer of the people. 

* Among the new deputies great 
numbers were to be found who had 
signalized themselves by the violence 
of their opinions, and the spirit of 
vengeance against all moderate men, 
by which they were animated. The 
first measure of the Cortes was to 
elect Riego for president, a nomina- 
tion which confirmed the hopes of 
the anarchist party, and excited 
every where the most extravagant 
joy among the partisans of the revo- 
lution.” —I. 383, 384. 

As the other insanities and atroci- 
ties of the French Revolution had 
found their admirers and imitators 
in Spain, so the overthrow of the con- 
stitutional throne of Louis XVL., on 
the 18th August, was followed by 
too close a parallel in the Spanish 
monarchy. 

The public distress, and the vio- 
lence of the revolutionary faction in 
every part of the kingdom, at length 
produced a reaction. Civil war com- 
menced in Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Andalusia, and Spanish blood soon 
dyed every part of the Peninsula. 
The crisis which this induced at 
Madrid, which finally laid the throne 
prostrate at the feet of the revolu- 
tionists, is thus described :— 

“ The Session was about to finish, 
the closing was fixed for the 30th 
June,1822. Great fermentation reign- 
ed at Madrid, and every one, with- 
out being able to account for it, was 
aware that a crisis was approaching. 

“ The King seated himself in his 
carriage after closing the Session. 
Cries of ‘ Long live the constitution- 
al King, were heard on all sides, 
mingled, in feebler notes, with the 
cry of ‘ Long live the absolute King. 
The guards repulsed with violence 
those who raised inflammatory or 
seditious cries, and blood already 
began to flow. The tumult redoub- 
led at the moment that the King de- 
scended from his carriage. The 
guard wished to disperse it; they 
experienced resistance, and had re- 
course to their arms. The exaspe- 
ration was extreme among the sol- 
diers ; one of their officers, named 
Landaburo, desirous of restraining 
them, was insulted by his own men. 
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He drew his sabre, but speedily fell, 
shot dead by a musket from the 
ranks. 

“ Landaburo was the son of a mer- 
chant at Cadiz, and well known for 
hisliberal opinions. His death became 
instantly a party affair, and excited 
to the last degree the fury of all those 
who professed the same principles. 
The militia were soon under arms ; 
the troops of the garrison and the 
artillery united themselves to their 
colours; the whole officers and non- 
commissioned officers, who were at 
Madrid detached from their regi- 
ments, joined their ranks. The ar- 
tillery put their pieces in position ; 
the municipal body declared its sit- 
tings permanent; and every thing 
announced the speedy approach of 
hostilities between the court and the 

eople. 

“ Had they possessed an able chief 
and a determined will, the guards 
might have made themselves masters 
of Madrid. They were more nume- 
rous, better armed, more inured to 
war, than the constitutional bands 
which composed the garrison. They 
occupied the barriers and principal 
posts. Nothing was easier for them 
than to have made themselves mas- 
ters of the park of artillery, and the 
possession of the park would have 
rendered all resistance impossible. 
Nothing, however, was attempted— 
nothing was thought of. 

“ Of the six battalions of which it 
was composed, two remained to pro- 
tect the King ; the four others, afraid 
of being shut up in their barracks, 
clandestinely left the town during 
the obscurity of the night; but this 
movement was executed with such 
confusion, that the first battalions, 
when they arrived at the rendezvous, 
opened a fire upon the others which 
were approaching. 

“ On the other side, the constitu- 
tionalists of all, descriptions united 
to resist the common enemy. The 
militia night and day blockaded the 
palace; the regular soldiers soon 
obtained a formidable auxiliary ; 
this was a band composed of men 
without name, without character ; 
adventurers and enthusiasts, who 
Were organized under the name of 
the Sacred Band. Many generals 
presented themselves, also offering 
their services and their swords; 


among this number were Ballasteros 
and Riego. 

“ Negotiations and indecision con- 
tinued for six days, during which the 
two parties remained constantly en- 
camped, notwithstanding the tropical 
sun of the dogdays, venting re- 
proaches at each other sabre in hand, 
the torches lighted awaiting only the 
signal of the combat. At intervals 
single muskets were discharged, 
which sounded like the distant peals 
of thunder, which announced the 
approach of a frightful tempest. 

“ At length the attack commen- 
ced. The divisions of the guard at 
a distance from Madrid, marched 
upon the capital, but they were met 
and defeated at all points by the con- 
stitutional forces, and the fugitives 
in great numbers fled for refuge to 
the palace. The militia were every 
where victorious; triumphant and 
victorious, they surrounded the royal 
abode, while Te Deum was cele- 
brated on the Place of the Constitu- 
tion, and the walls of the palace re- 
sounded with menaces against the 
King. A capitulation was proposed ; 
but nothing but an unconditional 
surrender would satisfy the conquer- 
ors. Two battalions agreed to it; 
the others, conceiving that a snare 
was laid for them, fired a volley upon 
the militia, abandoned the palace, 
and rushed out of the city, where 
they were soon cut to pieces by the 
popular dragoons and the incessant 
discharge of grape-shot. This vic- 
tory was decisive; the violent party 
now reigned in uncontrolled supre- 
macy, and nothing remained to op- 
pose even the shadow of resistance 
to their domination.”—I. 420-424, 

Such was the state of the revolu- 
tion,and the prostration of the throne, 
when the invasion of the Duke d’- 
Angouleme dissipated the fumes of 
the revolutionists, and re-establish- 
ed the absolute throne. 


Several reflections arise upon the 
events, of which a sketch has been 
here given. 

In the first place, they shew how 
recisely similar the march of revo- 
ution is in all ages and countries; 

and how little national character is 
to be relied on to arrest or prevent 
its fatal progress. The horrors of 
the French Revolution, it was said, 
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were owing to their volatile and un- 
stable character, and the peculiar 
combination of events which prece- 
ded its breaking out. The Spanish 
Revolution, notwithstanding their 
ve and thoughtful national cha- 
racter, and a totally different chain 
of previous events, exhibited, till it 
was cut short by French bayonets, 
exactly the same features and pro- 
ess. Recent experience leaves it 
ut too doubtful, whether, in the 
sober and calculating realm of Eng- 
Jand, similar passions are not desti- 
ned to produce similar effects. 

In the next place, the historical 
facts now brought forward demon- 
strate how enormous is the delusion 
which the Revolutionary party, by 
means of a false and deceitful press, 
spread over the world in regard to 
all the transactions in which their 
projects are concerned. We put it 
to the candour of every one of our 
readers, whether the facts now de- 
tailed do not put in an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view from any in 
which they had yet considered it, 
the Spanish Revolution? Certainly 
these facts were utterly unknown to 
us, not the least vigilant observers of 
continental transactions, and the 
march of revolution in the adjoining 
states. The truth is, that what Jeffer- 
son long ago said of the American, has 
become true of the European press ; 
events are so utterly distorted, false- 
hoods are so unblushingly put forth, 
hostile facts are so sedulously sup- 

ressed, that it is utterly impossible 
rom the public pa to gather 
the least idea of what they really 
are, if they have the slightest con- 
nexion with revolutionary ambition. 
Till the false light of newspapers has 
ceased, and the steady light of his- 
tory begins, no reliance whatever 
can be placed on the public ac- 
counts, even of the most notorious 
transactions, 
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Lastly, we now see how inconcei- 
vably the British people were decei- 
ved in regard to these transactions, 
and how narrowly we escaped at 
that juncture being plunged into a 
war, to uphold what is now proved 
to have been, not the cause of free. 
dom and independence, but of anar- 
chy, democracy, and revolution. We 
all recollect the vigorous efforts which 
the Movement party in this country 
made to engage us in a war with 
France, in support of the Spanish 
Revolution; the speech of Mr Brough- 
am, on the opening of the Session of 
Parliament in February 1823, still 
resounds in our ears. We were told, 
and we believed, that the Spanish 
constitution conferred upon the peo- 
ple of the Peninsula moderated free- 
dom ; that the cause of liberty was 
at stake; and that unless we inter- 
fered, it would be trampled down 
under the bayonets of the Holy Alli- 
ance. And what is the fact as now 
roved by historical documents ? 
hy, that it was the cause of Pure 
Democracy which we were thus call- 
ed on to support; of universal suf- 
frage, Jacobin clubs, and a furious 
press; of revolutionary confiscation, 
democratic anarchy, and unbridled 
injustice; of the most desolating of 
tyrannies, the most ruinous of des- 
potisms. Such is the darkness, the 
thick and impenetrable darkness, in 
which we are kept in regard to pass- 
ing events by the revolutionary press 
of Europe; and when historic truth 
comes to illuminate the transactions 
of our times, the Revolution of July, 
the Belgian Insurrection, the Polish 
Revolt, it will be found that we have 
been equally deceived ; and that by 
the use of heart-stirring recollec- 
tions, and heart-rending fabrications, 
we have been stimulated to engage 
in war, to support a similar system 
of revolutionary cupidity and demo- 
cratic ambition. 
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PROSPECTS OF BRITAIN UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


In our last Number we address- 
ed ourselves to the future Elect- 
ors of Great Britain, and endea- 
vyoured to shew, that, unless they 
were duly impressed with the im- 


portance of their situation, the du-_ 


ties that were incumbent on it, and 
the irreparable consequences of 
one false measure at this juncture, 
the powers conferred upon them by 
the Reform Bill could be productive 
of nothing but disaster; that their 
interests were now identified with 
those of the Conservative party ; their 
fortunes were at stake, if any farther 
measures of spoliation were passed, 
and their power threatened with sub- 
version by any farther extension of 
the electoral body; that the con- 
duct and the language which accords 
very well with the situation of an 
opposition, watching the conduct of 
others in power, becomes to the last 
degree perilous if continued by those 
who have obtained that ascendency 
for themselves ; that all sudden po- 
pular changes in the form of govern- 
ment had hitherto led to revolution, 
precisely because the new deposita- 
ries of power received it before the 
requisite change had been effected 
in their inclinations, and continued 
the movement when they should have 
done their utmost to repress it; and 
that this danger was imminent in this 
country, from the vast body of needy 
men who are interested in urging on 
the march of revolution. The pro- 
digious power of the daily press in 
forming public opinion, and the un- 
avoidable tendency towards extreme 
democratic opinions, which its con- 
ductors have ingeneral received from 
the class in society from which they 
commonly arise, the persons with 
whom they associate, and the dispo- 
sitions of the great body of the read- 
ers to whom their publications -are 
addressed, who, being in the mid- 
dling or lower orders, are naturally 
inclined to the popular order of things. 

This state of things, the necessary 
result of the vast increase of our 
manufacturing and urban population, 
the establishment of the press as a 
mere trade, and its consequent adap- 
tation to the passions and wishes of 
the majority of its readers, and the 
extension of the power of political 
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information to almost the whole of 
the middling and lower orders, may 
not be what the philosophers can 
approve, it may not be what the 
triot would wish; but it is what 
exists, and with which, therefore, the 
statesman must contend. It is too 
late now to enquire whether it was 
wise, in a country such as this, to 
have made such prodigious efforts to 
force on the education of the people ; 
whether all the anticipated benefits 
have flowed from it; whether the 
spread of moral and religious infor- 
mation, or of infidel sophistry and 
jacobinical passions, has been pro- 
moted by the change; whether crime 
has diminished with the multiplica- 
tion of newspapers, or virtue increa- 
sed with the march of intellect ; whe- 
ther, in a word, New England, with its 
journals, its reading-rooms, its me- 
chanics’ institutions, its Reform pro- 
cessions and public meetings, is bet- 
ter than Old England, with its loyalty, 
its devotion, its charity, and its unob- 
trusive industry. These matters form 
the subjects of consideration to the 
philosopher and the historian, and a 
great and interesting field they offer 
to the Tacitus who is to portray the 
vices, whether 36 were aristocratic, 
or regal, of the British Empire. But 
the statesman has a very different 
task to perform; he must take man- 
kind as they are, and has no in- 
strument to act with but those which 
human passion, or interest, or re- 
flexion, puts into hishand. In these 
circumstances, the important and the 
interesting topic for consideration is 
—Dothe means exist of stemming the 
torrent of revolution; can the boast- 
ed education of the people be made 
the meansof effecting, in spite of their 
passions, their salvation ; and is it 
possible, with the democratic elec- 
tors and new constitution of Britain, 
to give to our children any thing ap- 
proaching to the freedom and secu- 
rity which existed under the balanced 
a and stable institutions of the 
0 

We still indulge a hope that it is 
possible to do this, notwithstanding 
the immense addition to the public 
danger which the Reform Bill has 
occasioned. But of this we are well 
assured, that the peril will not be re- 
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moved by the securities which the 
Whigs look to for protection, nor the 
means to which till very lately the 
Conservatives have had recourse to 
avert it—and this much is clear, that 
df all men in the world, the leading 
Reformers are those who are most 
interested in mere. the progress 
of revolution ; for if they cannot do 
it, and the institutions of society are 
in consequence destroyed in Britain 
as they have been in France, they 
will, considering how clearly they 
were warned of their danger, and 
what a political fabric they have 
overturned, be overwhelmed by pos- 
terity with a load of odium to which 
the infamy of Cataline and Nero will 
be light in comparison. 

The great danger to Britain, as to 
every other old state which engages 

e career of innovation, arises 
from the state of the Finances. It 
is their embarrassment which always 

recipitates the march of revolution, 
se it occasions a difficulty from 
which there is no means of imme- 
diate escape, but by revolutionary 
confiscation ; and that again, by stri- 
king an universal panic through the 
holders of property, speedily occa- 
sions a still greater loss to the re- 
venue than the amount of the pro- 
perty so unjustly acquired, and ren- 
ders still more violent measures of 
spoliation a matter of unavoidable 
necessity. This is the constant and 
never-failing danger; this, and this 
alone, forced on the calamities of the 
French Revolution, and converted the 
brilliant reforms of the Constituent 
Assembly into the sanguinary ex- 
cesses of the Convention ; this, and 
this alone, blasted the dawn of liberty 
in Spain, and drove the liberal party 
there into excesses, which speedily 
overturned their constitution; and 
this progress is already appearing in 
such vivid colours in this country, 
that, unless we are as blind as the Re- 
formers tell us we are enlightened, 
every man —- of reasoning must 
become sensible of the danger. 

The way in which the progress 
goes on is perfectly obvious. Every 
old state is more or less burdened 
with debt contracted from the wars, 
the follies, or the necessities of past 
times. The revenue raised is gene- 
rally equal, and barely equal, to the 
public expenses; and therefore, when 


a popular administration are brought 
to the helm of affairs, and the work 
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of innovation begins, there is no way 
of repairing the chasms thereby oc- 
casioned in the revenue, but by seiz- 
ing upon the property of the most 
obnoxious, or least powerful class in 
the community. Political agitation, 
and anticipated changes, invariably 
make the produce of the taxes defi- 
cient, because they check the acti- 
vity of capital, and occasion a con- 
traction of expenditure among the 
opulent. The monied man is pro- 
verbially the most timid animal in 
the creation; and however much 
tradesmen and manufacturers may 
support political changes, they feel 
their consequences too clearly not 
to regulate their private conduct by 
entirely different principles from 
those which govern their public mea- 
sures. Enter the warehouse or the 
shop of the most decided Reformer, 
the most violent political innovator 
in the kingdom, and propose to him 
that, in these halcyon days of poli- 
tical improvement, he should em- 
bark his capital in some new under- 
taking, or augment his orders from 
the anticipated increase of his sales, 
and he will tell you that times are 
unfavourable, that every thing is at a 
stand, that his purchasers are every 
day declining, and that he must post- 
pone the adventure to some more 
favourable period. The reason of 
this is contained in one word, the 
dread of revolutionary confiscation: 
au unerring instinct tells the holders 
of property, that they are likely to 
be the sufferers in the strife ; that 
they will be the victims, not the gain- 
ers, by spoliation ; and hence the ge- 
neral mistrust, apprehension, and 
hoarding disposition, which, by check- 
ing the purchase of every species of 
luxury, paralyses commerce, extin- 
guishes industry, and produces that 
universal sense of suffering, sickness, 
and disquietude through the state, 
which speedily reduces the revenue, 
and is at once the effect and the 
cause of extensive political change. 
It is this universal and inevitable 
fall of the revenue, from the terror 
inspired by political innovation, 
which converts the unanimous pas- 
sion for change in the commence- 
ment of revolution, into bitter feel- 
ings of discord in its progress, and 
changes the warm aspirations of phi- 
lanthropy in the youth of Reform; 
into the angry strife and bloody con- 
tention which in general signalizes 
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its close. That most pressing and 
inexorable of all wants, want o 
money, does all these things. Till the 
finances fail, all to appearance goes 
on well; general joy, save among the 
holders of property, is expressed, 
and the people expect a deliverance 
from all their grievances, from the 
vast political innovations which are 
set on foot. But when amidst pro- 
cessions, illuminations, public din- 
ners, laudatory speeches, presentin 
of snuff-boxes, popular meetings, an 
all the other ebullitions of Reform 
transports, the revenue is found to be 
steadily going down, it becomes abso- 
lutely indispensable to adopt some 
measures to preserve the solvency of 
government. Fresh taxes, in such 
periods of popular ascendency and 
anticipated relief, are of course out 
of the question; the leaders of the 
people can never so completely give 
the lie to all their predictions, as to 
signalize the commencement of their 
liberating labours by an addition to 
those burdens which they have so 
often pronounced their ability to 
diminish, and they are expressly 
chosen to remove, and therefore the 
only resource is revolutionary conjis- 
cation. This is done either by an 
issue of paper bearing a forced cir- 
culation, the debasing of the coin by 
authority of Government, or the 
spoliation of the Church, as the 
most defenceless and obnoxious body 
in the state, and to one or other, or 
all of these measures, all innovating 
governments that ever existed have 
sooner or later been driven. 

When once confiscation begins in 
any of these ways, the charm is bro- 
ken; the unanimity in favour of 
change is speedily dissolved ; the vic- 
tims of spoliation, many of whom 
were the most ardent ——— of 
the early innovations which led to 
it, make the state resound with their 
lamentations; the dread of still far- 
ther confiscation fills all the holders 
of property with dread ; the revenue 
incessantly goes down; all the revo- 
lutionary additions made to it, prove 
inadequate to supply the only steady 
source of income, tranquil and pro- 
tected industry, and the embarrass- 
ments of Government at last become 
80 overwhelming, that their power 
to repress public disorders is taken 


away, and the state is delivered over 


of to all the fury of the angry passions, 


created by the woful contrast be- 
tween the brilliant prospects the 

eople had formed, and the sad real- 
ity they have experienced. 

The angry passions which desola- 
ted France, and are still, after the 
lapse of forty years, and the sheddi 
of the blood of millions, so fiery an 
intractable in that country, all arose 
from the embarrassment of the 
finances, consequent on the innova- 
tions of the Constituent Assembly. 
Never was a country so unanimous 
in favour of the Revolution as the 
French were in 1789; never was the 
march of improvement, as they 
esteemed it, so rapid; never were 
such brilliant anticipations so gene- 
rally indulged in regard to the future 
destiny of the empire from the re- 
generation of its social condition ; 
and never was there a government 
which, during the two years of its 
administration, was actuated by so 
sincere a desire, in professions at 
least of beneficence, or evinced by 
its conduct so superstitious a horror 
for the we of blood. Only one 
man, during all its rule, was sent to 
the scaffold ;* and even Robespierre 
proposed, in those halcyon days of 
philanthropy, the total abolition of 
the punishment of death. What then 
so totally changed the character of 
the Revolution, caused all the bene- 
volent chimeras of its early leaders 
to be followed by the relentless des- 
potism of its ultimate rulers, and in- 
stead of the philanthropists of 1789, 
brought to the head of affairs the 
tigers of the Convention? The an- 
swer is obvious. The embarrassment 
of finance, consequent on extensive 
_ change, did all these things. 

he revenue in the first year of the 
Revolution fell from L.24,000,000. te 
L.17,000,000 ; national bankruptey 
stared Government in the face; the 
capitalists of the Bourse, notwith- 
standing their ardent support of the 
Revolution, would advance nothing to 
the public service, and Government 
were driven to confiscation, to avoid 
immediate insolvency. The Church, 
as being the most defenceless body 
in the state, was selected as the vic-~ 
tim, and, by a solemn act of the Na- 
tional Assembly, its property, produ- 





* The Marquis de Favras, 
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cing above L.6,000,000 a-year of rent, 
was devoted to the public service. 
This instantly roused the animosity 
of the clergy and the rural parishes, 
who still, in many provinces, were 
sincerely attached both to their pas- 
tors and the faith of their fathers ; 
the uvapimity in favour of the Revo- 
Jution was speedily dissolved ; the 
flames of war in La Vendée, at 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, were 
lighted up; and Government, falling 
from one embarrassment into an- 
other, was soon reduced to the issue 
of assignats, which, by receiving cre- 
ditors of every description, and pro- 
a a total change of property, 
filled France with swarms of needy 
adventurers, whom even the con- 
scription, and the sword of the Allies, 
could not cut down with sufficient ra- 
pidity to preserve the state from the in- 
ternal horrors of the Reign of Terror. 

In the preceding article of this Num- 
ber, we have shewn how exactly the 
same progress took place in Spain, 
upon occasion of its revolutionin 1820, 
and how completely the excesses 
which rendered the fall of the revo- 
lutionary government in that coun- 
try unavoidable, were occasioned by 
the rapid fall of the revenue, which 
attended the first triumph of the 
constitutionalists. And to those who 
regard all history, even of contem- 
porary events, as an old almanack, 
and cease to reflect on any political 
occurrences, when they are no longer 
the theme of discussion in the daily 
newspapers, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve that the same progress is going 
on in France at this hour; that the 
revolution of July has caused the 
revenue of France to fall from 
L.44,000,000 a-year to L.39,000,000, 
while its annual expenditure has 
been increased to L.60,000,000 ; that 
the crown lands have been sold, to 
the amount of L.8,000,000, and loans 
to the amount of L.20,000,000 con- 
tracted in two years to supply the 
deficiency ; and that the embarrass- 
ments of their treasury are still such 
as to render it extremely doubtful, 
whether, without a forced issue of 
paper, as they have no church or 
nobility to confiscate, public bank- 
ruptcy can be avoided. 

We have uniformly asserted, since 
the Reform Bill was brought forward 
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by Government, that it was embar- 
rassment of finance which would 
render revolutionary confiscation 
unavoidable, and of course make 
any pause in the downward career 
impossible ; and how completely has 
the _ ress of events verified our 
predictions! Lord Althorp’s speech 
on the late budget is all that requires 
to be referred to on this subject. He 
admits that the Duke of Wellington 
left him a clear surplus of L.2,900,000 
a-year ; and this is now reduced toa 
deficit, at the end of the year endin 
5th Jan. 1832, of L.700,000 a-year, an 
at the end of the year ending 5th 
April 1832, of L.1,200,000 ! This is 
not owing to a repeal of taxes, for 
the taxes remitted by the Whigs 
were only, on his own statement, 
L.1,564,000 a-year; whereas the dimi- 
nution of the revenue is— 
Surplus of the Duke lost, L.2,900,000 
Deficit of the Whigs in- 
curred, . e ° 1,200,000 
L.4,100,000 
This immense deficiency has arisen 
in fifteen months, from the dread of 
revolutionary confiscation which has 
seized the holders of property, and 
it is going on continually increasing 
with the triumph of Reform ; for the 
deficiency on the year ending 5th 
January 1832, was only L.700,000; 
whereas it had swelled to L.1,200,000 
at the end of the next quarter, and it 
must be still greater at the end of 
the July quarter, because that quar- 
ter exhibited a fall of L.284,000, com- 
pared with the corresponding quar- 
ter last year; whereas, by extraor- 
dinary arts, the revenue in the quar- 
ter ending 5th April, was made to 
shew arise of L.64,000. The facts 
therefore cannot be concealed; the 
national revenue is rapidly and stea- 
dily falling; while the national 
expenditure is rapidly and steadily 
rising ; the expenditure on the army, 
navy, and miscellaneous service, be- 
ing L.700,000 a-year greater in Lord 
Althorp’s last budget than it was 
under the Duke of Wellington's ad- 
ministration.* The Sinking Fund is 
annihilated, and it is only by a fresh 
issue of Exchequer bills, in other 
words, by borrowing money in time 
of peace, that the national expenditure 
for the last year has been provided for. 








~ * Nor was this increase in the least degree blameable. When we reflect on the 
threatening aspect of European affairs, the natural effect of the three glorious days, 
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What has now become of those 
days, which we all so well recollect, 
when the repeal of taxes to the 
amount of several millions a-year 
was followed by a rise of revenue, so 

reat and increasing was the expen- 
taees of the industrious classes in 
other departments? Have we for- 
got that so great was this compen- 
sation *for diminished taxation, by 
increased luxury and comfort amon 
the middling orders, under the hate 
rule of the Tories, that they were 
able to take off taxes every year, 
almost from 1815 to 1830, amountin 
in all to the enormous yearly sum o 
L.35,000,000 ; that during this long 

eriod of incessant reduction, they 
ad paid off L.60,000,000 of.the pub- 
lic debt, and at its close left a clear 
surplus revenue of L.2,900,000 to 
their successors.* What has be- 
come of those days of practical im- 
provement and experienced prospe- 
rity? Why are not Lord Althorp’s 
reductions compensated, and more 
than compensated, as those of Mr 
Vansittart and Lord Goderich were, 
by a vast and simultaneous rise of 
the revenue in other quarters? Is 
reduced taxation unable to compen- 
sate itself by increased expenditure 
under the Whigs as under the Tories ? 
Why does not Lord Althorp go on, 
year after year, reducing taxes by the 
amount of several millions annually, 
and still pay off three or four mil- 
lions a-year of the public debt, and 
leave a surplus of nearly three mil- 
lions a-year to his successors? Is 
industry less productive, or are the 
laws of nature different now than 
they were four years ago? Or is it 
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the dread of revolutionary change, 
the march of innovation, and the vio- 
lence of the people, which, with the 
springs of industry, and the expen- 
diture of the affluent, has dried up 
the source of the revenue ? 

To account for this prodigious de- 
falcation in the revenue since the 
days of innovation began, the reform- 
ing journals argue, that it is all owing 
to the contraction of the currency, 
and the consequent depression of 
manufacturing industry, and that the 
progress of change has nothing to do 
with the matter. We have always 
said, that the most fatal innovation 
of modern times, next to the Reform 
Bill, was the Currency Bill of 1819; 
and that the Whigs are more to be 
blamed for having forced that mea- 
sure on Government at that time, 
than for any thing else which they 
did before their accession to power. 
But that the present deficit is not 
owing to this cause, and that its pa- 
rent is the revolutionary spirit which 
has seized the country, and that spi- 
rit alone, is proved by the fact, that 
for ten years after the Currency Bill 
was passed, the revenue was con- 
stantly increasing; and that during 
that time taxes to the amount of ten 
millions a-year were taken off, while 
still the Sinking Fund was kept up 
at from three to five millions a-year. 
To shew that this is not said at ran- 
dom, we subjoin in a note an enu- 
meration of the taxes taken off since 
the alteration of the currency in 1819, 
down to the Duke of bps cee re- 
tirement from office, compiled from 
the official papers laid before Parlia- 
ment.t It is evident, therefore, that 





the flames of Bristol, the conflagration of Jamaica, and the universal insurrection of 
Ireland, it must at once be seen, that the addition to the public expenditure was un- 
avoidable. This is the natural progress of revolution; a declining revenue and 
increasing expenditure are its invariable attendants. 

* See No. CXCIII. Art. The British Finances, where the items are given. 

+ The following is the statement of the taxes which have been repealed since the 


peace, with the years of their being taken off. 
1816. Property Tax, War Malt, War Customs, 


1817. English Assessed Taxes, . 
1818, Irish Assessed Taxes, . ° 
1821. Agricultural Horse, . . 
1822, Annual Malt, Hides, Tonnage, 


1823. Assessed Taxes (half), Spirits, Customs, 


1824, Rum, Coals, Stamps, Wool, Silk, 


1825. Salt, Hemp, Coffee, Wine, British Spirits, 


1829. Beer, &c. > . . . 


Total repealed since the peace, . . 
Of these were direct taxes, A ° . 
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- 1L.18,288,000 
280,000 
236,000 
480,000 

3,355,000 

3,200,000 

1,727,000 

3,146,000 

3,500,000 

1,600,000 


L.35,812,000 
18,177,000 
B35 000 
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it.is the progress of innovation, and 
not the mere change of the currency, 
which has occasioned the present 
alarming deficiency in the revenue of 
the state; and that we are, as the first 
effect of the fever for change, fast de- 
scending into that gulf of insolvency, 
which, in every other state where a 
similar spirit has prevailed, hes been 
the effect of precipitate innovation, 
and the parent of revolutionary con- 
fiscation. 

We do not bring forward these 
facts in order to increase the alarm 
which is now so generally felt as to 
the stability of our finances, nor from 
the remotest wish to add to the al- 
ready overwhelming embarrassments 
of administration. We refer to them 
solely in order to demonstrate the 
necessary tendency of excessive po- 
litical innovation upon public finance, 
and the solvency of the state; and 
to impress upon our readers, that 
unless a stop is put to the farther pro- 
gress of change, and the fears of the 
holders of property are dispelled by 
perceiving that the Conservatives have 
regained their ascendency over the 
innovating party, Government will 
inevitably be driven into revolution- 
ary confiscation, how little soever 
they may be disposed to adopt such 
acourse. The first steps in the re- 
volutionary progress, like the first 
advances in crime by the individual, 
are alone voluntary ; the subsequent 
and terrible excesses are occasioned 
by an irresistible necessity, which 
the advocates of such changes call 
fatality, but which the slightest ac- 
quaintance with history shews is the 
inflexible law of Providence, for the 
extirpation of passion from an infa- 
tuated people. 

The Revolutionary party have al- 
ready avowed their determination to 
commence the system of confisca- 
tion, which is the invariable conse- 
pg and certain punishment of 

e innovating passion. In the cir- 
cular of pledges of July 12, 1832, to 
be exacted from candidates for seats 
in Parliament, sent round by. the 
London Political Union, we find the 
following pledges recommended,— 
and of this paper 10,000 copies were 
printed, and circulated to every part 
of the empire. 


« The pledges then that candidates should 
be required to give, seem to be— 
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“J, PARLIAMENTARY REFoRM. 

* This includes— 

1, Shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments. 

2. Voting by Ballot. 

* If the whole nation were divided into 
electoral districts, and the votes taken by 
ballot, Parliament could not be too short, nor 
the right of voting too extensive. 

** At present, the duration of Parliament 
should be limited to three years, 


“TI. Law Rerorm. 

*¢ This includes a thorough rvision of all 
laws—common, statute, civil, criminal, ec- 
clesiastical, local, parliamentary, and muni- 
cipal; the abolition of all arbitrary jurisdic- 
tions; the abridgement, as much as may be 
possible, of vexation, delay, and expense ; the 
detection of crimes, and the certainty of speedy 
punishment ; abolition of barbarous and cruel 
punishments, and the adoption of such pun- 
ishments only as are commensurate with 
offences, 


‘¢ TI]. Financrat Rerorm. 

‘‘ This includes reduction of taxes to the 
greatest possible extent ; reduction of all over- 
paid salaries and pensions, as well as payment 
of every kind, from the highest office in the 
state to the lowest ; the total abolition of all 
sinecures, all useless offices, and all unearned 
pensions. 

*€ It is advisable that indirect taxes, and 
especially those which press heaviest on trade, 
manufactures, commerce, and the comforts of 
the people, should be repealed in preference 
to direct taxes. Had there been none but di- 
rect taxes, the public never would have sub- 
mitted to be taxed to one half the amount 
they are at present taxed. 


“IV. Trape Rerorm. 

‘ This includes the abolition of all mono- 
polies, and more especially the Corn Law 
monopoly ; the free admission of all sorts of 
produce for manufacturers, and indeed of free 
trade in every respect, that the greater num- 
ber may no longer be compelled to purchase 
any thing at an advanced price, that the pro- 
fits of a very small comparative number may 
be unduly increased. 


“ V. Cuurcu Reronm. 

* This includes— 

“1, Equalisation to a great extent of the 
church establishment. Every dignitary of 
the-church preaches poverty, and wallows in 
wealth. Great wealth being condemned as 
incompatible with the true religion, none of 
its ministers should therefore be wealthy. 

“ 2. Ceasing to compel any one to pay for 
the maintenance of any particular doctrine 
he does not approve. 

3. Abolition of tithes, in the fairest way, 
and in the shortest time possible. 
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* VI. ABOLITION oF SLAVERY. 


‘‘ This includes the freedom of every per- 
son, of every colour, and every shade of co- 
lour ; holding of persons in slavery is unjust, 
atrocious, and cruel ; abolition of slavery with- 
out compensation to slaveholders is also un- 
just, but it is inevitable, and therefore less 
unjust than retaining them as slaves. It be- 
comes then the duty of the legislature to 
emancipate all slaves, with the least injustice, 
as well to the slaveholders as to slaves them- 
selves, and in as little time as possible, com- 
patible with the smallest amount of evil. 


VII. Taxes on KNowLencE. 


“ These are, the stamp duty on news- 
papers, the excise duty on paper, and the 
duty on advertisements.” 


To do the Revolutionists justice, 
they are no hypocrites, but fairly and 
openly avow the objects which they 
have in view. Here is a catalogue 
of radical objects, pretty extensive 
to be the first fruits of the great and 
Jinal measure of Reform. They pro- 
pose to require pledges from their 
representatives in every part of the 
empire, to shorten the duration of 
Parliaments at present to three years, 
introduce the ballot, and advocate 
the greatest possible extension of the 
right of voting, and diminution of the 
duration of Parliaments; to com- 
mence a thorough revision of all laws, 
civil, criminal, ecclesiastical, and mu- 
nicipal ; to exterminate tithes, imme- 
diately emancipate the whole West 
India slaves without compensation; 
to abolish the Corn Laws, and every 
species of protecting duty on manu- 
facturing industry, and to repeal all 
the duties on newspapers and paper, 
in order to spread otill farther among 
the people the salutary influence of 
the public press. These are the ob- 
jects of the revolutionists, which are 
to be immediately exacted as pledges 
from all members whose election 
they can command, and forthwith 
carried into effect. Whatever the 
Conservative party and the holders 
of property may complain of, they at 
least cannot assert that they have not 
been fully warned of their danger, 
and the designs of their opponents. 

Among the numerous changes which 
the Radicals have promulgated as ne- 
cessary for the regeneration of the 
empire, one of the greatest is not 
here mentioned; but it is the taking of 
pledges from members of Parliament 
at all, which is at once the basis and 


the most dangerous part of their sys- 
tem. With truth does the liberal his- 
torian Salvandy assert, from the ex- 
perience of France, that this single 
change at one blow destroys the 
whole benefit of the representative 
system, and renders the European 
governments at once subject to the 
evils and the ruin of the Grecian de- 
mocracies. 

The representative system, the 
glory of modern civilisation, the bul- 
wark of European freedom, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Christian socies 
ty, is threatened with immediate and 
irrevocable ruin. Instead of Parlia« 
ments being intrusted with the desti+ 
nies of the empire, they are, by this 
system, reduced to a mere set of 
delegates, assembled in St Stephen’s 
to register the edicts and give a le- 

islative form to the mandates of the 

overeign People. Instead of pub- 
lic questions, unconnected with 
ty, being calmly discussed, investi+ 
gated in Committee, and deliberate+ 
y considered, as befits the senate of 
a mighty empire, they are all to be 
disposed of according to the precon- 
ceived opinions of an immense body 
of electors, not one in a hundred of 
whom knows any thing whatever of 
the subjects on which he thus irre- 
vocably decides. The most weighty 
and intricate subjects of human 
thought—those on which the great 
est extent of information is eo 
red, in which the most conflicting 
interests are to be reconciled, on 
the just decision of which the fate 
of the mother-country and the exist- 
ence of our colonies depends—are 
to be disposed of by peremptory 
pledges, just as summarily as the 
member gives his support to a turn- 
pike-act, or his opposition to a-rail- 
way bill. The system of —_ on 
a few questions of party politics, al- 
ways existed under the old consti- 
tution with those who sat for the 
nomination boroughs ; and it was the 
constant theme of complaint with 
the popular orators at that time, that 
these members were not free agents, 
and that representation so fe 
was a perfect mockery; and now, 
with the usual inconstancy of demo- 
cratic bodies, they have adopted the 
same evils, multiplied them a hun+ 
dred-fold, and carried them from a 
few questions of party into all the 
great and varied concerns of this 
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immense empire. As well could we 
expect Poland to be well governed 
by its Diet of 80,000 horsemen, each 
armed with his sabre and his liberum 
veto, and discussing the affairs of the 

* state while riding at full gallop on 
the shores of the Vistula, as the Bri- 
tish empire to hold together under 
a legislative body elected by such 
passions, and fettered by such re- 
straints. 

It is the grossest delusion to sup- 
pose, that the opinion of the people, 
separately formed, is taken on any 
of these subjects on which pledges 
are to be exacted. Out of the mil- 
lion electors in Britain, there are 
not 10,000 who ever thought of them 
for themselves, nor 1000 who are 
capable, from such reflection, of ar- 
riving at a just or true conclusion. 
What is called public opinion, is 
here, as elsewhere, nothing but the 
impression produced by the news- 
papers which are generally read; 
and what is pompously set forth as 
the result of the opinions of millions 
of men, is nothing but the result of 
the views taken by twenty or thirty 
editors of journals, few of whom 
have the leisure, whatever their na- 
tural talents may be, to acquire the 
information requisite for a complete 
mastery of the subjects which they 
are compelled to handle; for of all 
the antidotes to extensive informa- 
tion that exist, the incessant de- 
mands of the broad sheet is the most 
effectual.* Such are the men who, 
under the system of pledges, are to 
be invested with an irresistible des- 
potic sway over the national coun- 
cils, and whose decisions are to rule 
the fate of one hundred and twenty 
millions of men in every part of the 
globe. 

Can any rational being, unconnect- 
ed with party, suppose that, under 
such a system of innovation as is 
here proposed, there is the smallest 
chance of the revenue being main- 
tained, and the interest of the public 
debt discharged ? When the disas- 
trous effect of change already expe- 
rienced upon the public revenue is 
considered, even when the deposi- 
taries of power alone were in dan- 
ger, what may be expected when, in 
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consequence of their demolition, the 
oe pecuniary interests of the mid- 

ling ranks are assailed; when the 
abolition of the Corn Laws threatens 
to cut off a third from the income of 
all depending on land, and the eman- 
cipation of the negroes at once con- 
signs the West Indies to the flames, 
cuts off seven millions a-year of duty 
from Government, and as much a- 
year from the export of our manu- 
factures ; when the total repeal of 
all protecting duties exposes every 
branch of industry to a ruinous fo- 
reign competition, and the confisca- 
tion of the Church property gives 
the fatal example of the momentary 
relief to be derived from revolution- 
ary spoliation ? To suppose that the 
revenue, that register-barometer of 
the public prosperity, is to be kept up 
amidst the scene of confusion, suf- 
fering, and consternation, which these 
innovations must occasion, is not one 
whit more extravagant than to ima- 

ine that grapes are to ripen at Spitz- 

ergen, or an open boat to live amidst 
a hurricane of the tropics. 

It is as plain, therefore, as any pro- 
position in Euclid, from whence the 
danger is now to come, and what is 
the necessity which is to force the 
most unwilling government into 
measures of revolutionary spolia- 
tion. Let us next consider what is 
the safeguard against these dangers, 
80 pressing and imminent, whose ap- 
proach is already indicated by such 
sigan symptoms, to which Minis- 
ters and the innovating party trust 
in the perilous times which are evi- 
dently approaching. 

The good sense of the people is the 
sheet-anchor to which the Whigs al- 
ways have recourse on the subject. 
It is said that they will see the dan- 
ger of carrying on such revolution- 
ary measures; that they must see 
that they will be the first victims of 
such changes; that the great body of 
electors are persons possessed of 
some property, who have every thin 
to dread from spoliation, and that it 
is altogether extravagant to suppose 
that they will put the dagger to their 
own throats, or voluntarily engage in 
measures which will ruin themselves 
and their families. This is the secu- 





* The able and eloquent men who conduct the respectable part of the public press, will, 
we are sure, be the first to admit the truth of this observation, 
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rity to which they constantly look ; 
it forms the vindication on which 
they always rest the Reform Bill; 
and if it is not well founded, the 
country, on their own admission, is 
consigned to perdition. 

There can be no doubt that, if the 
consequence of revolutionary mea- 
sures was quite apparent—if the ef- 
fect could be traced to the cause 
with unerring certainty, and the 
chain was visible to the senses by 
which the disaster follows the inno- 
vation, the holders of property might 
be relied upon as likely to resist any 
such changes as threaten their own 
interests. But the question is, whe- 
ther this connexion is so apparent as 
to become obvious to all classes ? 
whether it does not require habits of 
thought, the power of mental con- 
centration, and an intellect of more 
than ordinary clearness, to perceive 
it? and whether, even if the danger 
is seen by the class immediately 
threatened, that will induce the other 
classes to pause in the work of in- 
novation, to which they are urged 
by their demagogues, their passions, 
and their rulers of the press ? 

Causes in physics are followed by 
effects with unerring certainty, and 
the operation by which the one in- 
fluences the other being in general 
obvious to the senses, the conse- 
quences to be anticipated from cer- 
tain changes may be calculated upon 
with perfect precision, and will be 
readily acquiesced in by all mane 
kind. But wherever the process of 
change is not seen, or many concur- 
rent causes are operating, to any one 
of which the effect may be ascribed, 
there is an endless diversity of opi- 
nions among men as to the measures 
to be pursued to attain a particular 
object. Every man knows, that if 
you put coals on the fire you will 
make the room warmer, and there- 
fore there is no division of opinion 
on that subject ; but every man does 
not see how a particular diet or re- 

imen affects the body, and there- 

ore there is an endless difference of 
opinion in that particular. Hence 
the extraordinary, and otherwise in- 
explicable diversity, in the opinions 
of medical men on almost every 
subject of their science; the contra- 
dictory opinions they give on most 
points even of the most elementary 


nature ; and the undoubted fact, that 
there is nothing which is now known 
to be the greatest aggravation of a 
disease, which has not been prescri- 
bed within the memory of man as 
its only cure. 

But if this is true of medical 
science, to which a peculiar and 
learned profession have devoted 
their exclusive attention, and to 
the close investigation of which no 
other passions are brought into ac- 
tion, but those arising from the ri- 
valry and jealousy of professional 
men at each other, what may be 
expected of the science of politics, 
where experience is hitherto, com- 
paratively speaking, so limited ?— 
where passions so vehement, and 
interests so contradictory, exist to 
bias the judgment—where so many 
concurrent causes are in operation, 
that even the clearest head can bare- 
ly follow their operation—where the 
perpetual change of society renders 
the precedents of history of such 
difficult application, and makes it so 
easy to elude the force of the most 
cogent examples, by the supposed 
operation of some unseen cause— 
where millions, not thousands, are 
called upon to judge of the topics in 
debate, and a complete profession, 
possessing almost unlimited sway 
over the majority of the people, live 
by inflaming their passions and mis- 
leading their judgments! To those 
who seriously consider these points, 
and reflect how incapable large bo- 
dies of men are of deliberating calm- 
ly on any subject—how liable they 
are to be carried away by sudden 
gusts of feeling, and how variable 
they are in all their opinions, it will 
og wr appear, that the security to 

e derived from the supposed good 
sense and interests of the immense 
bodies who are now called into poli- 
tical activity, is small indeed. 

Farther, though it is generally, it 
is by no means universally true, that 
mankind are governed by their inte- 
rests, and the statesman who should 
act on the supposition that they are, 
would commit a greater mistake 
than the navigator who should pro- 
ceed on the notion, that within the 
tropics the monsoon invariably blows 
from one end of the year to the other. 
When passion is not roused, interest 
commonly prevails; but how fre- 
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guy is permanent interest sacri- 
ced to temporary desire, and the 
welfare of a lifetime lost for the en- 
joyment of a moment? Nations are 
Just as subject to these fits of pas- 
sion as individuals, and, during their 
continuance, the dictates of interest 
are equally forgotten. According as 
passion is ill or well directed, is the 
national fortune disastrous or pros- 
perous; but in both cases, the sug- 
gestions of individual interests are 
equally overwhelmed by the tem- 
= of public emotion. The sacri- 
ces of the patriot, the devotion of 
the soldier, shew how capable men 
are in a good cause of subjugating 
their interests by their duties; the 
march of revolution proves but too 
clearly, how predominant, in the pro- 
gress of intestine commotion, demo- 
cratic passion becomes to the interest 
of all the classes by whom it is to be 
supported.. The French Revolution 
put this beyond a doubt. All classes 
successively, during its awful pro- 
gress, supported it, from the force of 
passion, or the contagion of enthu- 
siasm, in opposition to their interests, 
and all perished in the attempt. The 
King supported it, and perished—the 
nobles supported it,and perished—the 
clergy supported it, and perished— 
the capitalists supported it, and pe- 
rished—the landowners support ad: it, 
and perished—the shopkeepers sup- 
ported it, and sete e army 
supported it, and perished—the pea- 
sants supported it, and perished— 
the labourers supported it, and pe- 
rished! Passion in all ranks, from 
the throne to the cottage, was pre- 
dominant over interest, and during 
the disastrous progress new revolu- 
tionary interests and desires arose, 
which hurried on the car, after the 
whole classes and individuals who 
at first urged it forward had been 
crushed beneath its wheels. 

It is to be recollected also, that it 
is not the whole interests of society 
which are attacked at once, but that 
individual ones are successively 
singled out for destruction; and ex- 
patience proves that itis next to im- 
possible, during the period of their 
peril, to get the other classes, not 
yet assailed, to come forward to their 
relief. The owners of interests which 
are not yet threatened, hope that the 
danger will not come their way ; that 


the tempest will subside, or roll in 
another direction, and proceed upon 
the principle that it would be the 
height of imprudence for them to 
volunteer into a strife, from which 
they have every thing to fear, and 
nothing apparently to gain. Expe- 
rience proves by lamentable example, 
that, in this way, all the classes of 
society may successively be destroy- 
ed, without any simultaneous effort 
being made to resist the common 
danger ; and that this terrible effect 
may be produced by a desperate and 
reckless faction, not only immeasu- 
rably inferior to the whole taken to- 
gether, but less powerful than an 
one taken singly, if its real strengt 
could only be drawn forth. The 
nobles in France looked on with in- 
difference, when the clergy were 
assailed, or joined the innovators, 
from the idea that the spoils of the 
Church would afford a sensible re- 
lief to the public necessities; the 
clergy, in return, now despoiled 
of all their property, gave no sort of 
opposition to the measures of spolia- 
tion and confiscation directed against 
the nobles; the merchants, — 
keepers, and fundholders, warmly 
supported the Revolution, when it 
assailed these privileged classes, and, 
by their destruction, they deprived 
themselves of all means of resistance 
when they themselves were the ob- 
ject of attack, and the public cre- 
ditors and merchants, once of the 
eatest affluence, were reduced to 
eg their bread from the fall in the 
value of the government paper in 
which they were paid; the shop- 
keepers long supported it, when it 
had become the object of horror to 
all the higher classes of society, and 
when their fortunes were swallowed 
up by the assignats and the law of 
the maximum, no other class of socie- 
ty came to their relief; the labourers 
and peasants supported Robespierre, 
while he was assailed by the execra- 
tions of all the other classes in the 
state, and when they in their turn 
were ground to the dust, by the 
forced requisitions and compulsory 
sales at fixed prices, they found 


themselves the last interest in the 
state, and totally unable to resist the 
destroying changes which stern ne- 
cessity now drove forward. 

The same lamentable lukewarm- 
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ness at the progress of revolutionary 
innovation, and unwillingness to 
come forward to support the other 
classes who are the first object of 
attack, has already been evinced in 
the most striking manner in this 
country ; and it is the exact resem- 
blance of that apathy and timidity 
to what prevailed in France at the 
commencement of their troubles, 
which makes us despair of the un- 
aided good sense of the people 
opposing any more effectual barrier 
to the progress of revolution here 
than was done in that country. The 
nobles and higher orders were the 
object of attack in the Reform Bill ; 
schedule A contained the projet of 
confiscation directed against a large 
portion of that class, and we know 
whether they were supported, as 
might a priort have been expected, 
by their brethren of the same order, 
and the class of proprietors gene- 
rally in the country. Is it not noto- 
rious, on the contrary, that a “e 
portion of the nobility headed the 
attack upon their property and their 
legislative influence; and that though 
a great majority of the property of 
the nation were adverse to the mea- 
sure, they declined to take any deci- 
ded part in the strife, and suffered 
themselves to be overpowered by a 
loud and clamorous, but needy and 
reckless faction? The Houseof Peers 
made the most vigorous resistance 
when the dagger was at their throat; 
but did petitions flow in from every 
city, town, and county of the empire, 
to protest against the prostration of 
an independent branch of the Legis- 
lature? The West India interest is 
the next object of attack; the peril 
of any changes in theecondition of 
the slaves there, has been demon- 
strated in characters of fire in the 
Jamaica revolt; four millions worth 
of property was destroyed, and 
50,000 Negroes driven into wretched- 
ness in a few weeks ; yet the terrible 
example is so far from producing the 
slightest effect upon the Revolution- 
ists, that it only makes them more 
solicitous to urge on the fatal pro- 
gress; and the majority of the peeps 
are so far from taking any benefit 
from the instructive spectacle, that 
they are only the more loud in their 
applause, when any of their favourite 
orators touch on the immediate 
emancipation of the Negroes. The 


abolition of the Corn Laws will un- 
questionably confiscate one-third of 
all the property which is now vested, 
either in the hands of the landlords, 
the clergy, or the farmers, in land, 
and the misery thence accruing, not 
only to the classes immediately de- 
pendant on its produce, but to all 
the other classes of the state, will be 
extreme ; but, nevertheless, the mer- . 
cantile and trading classes seem to 
be all but unanimous in their sup- 

ort of that measure, and pledges 
immediately to carry it into effect, 
are to be generally demanded from 
the urban representatives. The same 
will be the case when the Church, 
the Funds, or any other great inte- 
rest in society are assailed : the other 
classes, if they do not, as is highly 
probable, join in the attack, will look 
on with supineness or indifference, 
congratulate themselves that the 
tempest has not reached their door, 
and remain totally inaccessible, till it 
is too late, to the fatal truth, that 
every victory of the Revolutionary 
party only makes them more power- 
ful; that every class of society must, 
from the inevitable law of nature, be 
their victims, if they are not steadily 
resisted in the outset; and that each 
successive body that is swept away, 
only brings the destroying wave 
more certainly and rapidly forward 
upon themselves, 

In all these cases, there is some 
immediate benefit which is put for- 
ward by the Revolutionists, as a 
motive to induce the people to sup- 
port their measures’; and this imme- 
diate effect being direct and certain, 
is obvious to all mankind. The ulti- 
mate disastrous effects, on the other 
hand, being remote and consequen- 
tial, are obvious only to the thinking 
few, while the bait of the immediate 
benefit is apparent to the unthinking 
many: hence the one is obvious to 
thousands, and the other only to the 
tens; and while the widely circulated 
press, addressed to the first class, 
makes the nation resound with theim- 
mense benefit to be derived from the 
change, the higher but smaller class 
of literary productions, addressed to 
the other, is hardly heard of by the 
immense mass who support the 
movement. For example, the appa- 
rent benefit to be derived from the. 
instant emancipation of the Negroes, 
in theimmediate liberation of 800,000 
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beings from a state of servitude, is 
obvious to all who know what labour, 
and servitude, and the lash are; the 
ultimate danger to the colonies, the 
Negroes, and the mother country, 
from the sudden gift of freedom to 
merinastate of barbarity, the certain- 
ty of their ruin, the unutterablesuffer- 
ing which it brings on the victims of 
such ill-judged philanthropy, and the 
long period during which it post- 
pones any chance of their obtaining 
real freedom, is known only to the 
readers of history, in other words, 
to one in an hundred. In like man- 
ner, the boon promised to the people 
by the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
is the reduction of the price of grain 
to one-half of its present amount: 
this advantage is immediate and ob- 
vious to every capacity; the ulti- 
mate consequences which it must 
produce, in throwing out of cultiva- 
tion a large part of our own soil, 
transferring the golden harvest of 
wheat from the shores of the Thames 
or the Forth to those of the Vistula, 
checking to a great extent the for- 
mation of all manufactures for the 
home market, and ultimately lower- 
ing the money wages of labour to the 
same amount, so as to render the 
situation of our manufacturers no- 
ways better than before, are remote 
deductions familiar only to a few 
men of thought and reflection, and 
totally unintelligible to the great 
bulk of mankind. So also every 
farmer can perceive the relief which 
he is promised by the extinction of 
tithes ; because he imagines that his 
rent will be the same as before, and 
that he will just gain all that he now 
pays to the clergyman ; and therefore 
the project meets with general ap- 
probation. The real nature of such 
a measure, its tendency to unhinge 
the security of property, dry up the 
springs of industry, by the dread of 
confiscation, and throw the Church 
for support, not on the land, but the 
earnings of the industrious classes, 
is not so obvious, and requires an 
effort of mind for its comprehension, 
and therefore it will never influence 
the mass of mankind. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
reason why projects of revolutionary 
innovation always meet with such 
a ready reception, from the people, 
is, because the. immediate benefit 
with which they are all gilded, is 
sufficiently attractive to make men 
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overlook or forget the ultimate and 
ruinous consequences with which 
they are attended, and because the 
Jirst effect captivates thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, to whom the 
final result never will be an object 
of consideration. In this respect, 
the tendency to indulge in such 
schemes of visionary improvement, 
is extremely analogous to, and springs 
from the same principles in our na- 
ture, as the disposition to give way 
to the excesses of pleasure, or in- 
dulge in the career of passion. In 
both cases, it is some present advan- 
tage which seduces the multitude; 
in both, it is this present advantage 
which causes men to overlook the 
ultimate consequences of their ac- 
tions; andin both Providence has pre- 
pared, in the effects of the headlon 
indulgence, the means of certain an 
ultimate retribution. 

Even when the consequences of 
political innovation have manifested 
themselves in the most evident man- 
ner; when they have essentially in- 
jured the pecuniary interests of their 
own most ardent supporters ; when 
universal sickness, anxiety, and dis- 
quietude have seized upon the nation, 
in consequence of their adoption, 
their promoters turn a thousand 
ways before they admit that they 
have been in the wrong; quietly 
submit to the loss of a large part of 
their fortune; see without concern 
the universal distress which sur- 
rounds them, and often relinquish 
life itself before they will surrender 
one of the pernicious dogmas on 
which their ruin has been founded. 
When political fanaticism has once 
fairly infected a considerable part 
of a nation, ffom the occurrence of 
an important crisis during their life- 
time, it is seldom till they have de- 
scended to the tomb, and a new 
generation has succeeded to the ac- 
tive duties of the state, that any 
considerable reaction occurs. This 
may appear extraordinary, but ex- 
perience, dear-bought experience, 
proves it to be true. Enter the shop. 
of a Parisian liberal, he will tell you 
that his business has been ruined 
since the three glorious days; that 
his customers are not a third of what 
they were, nor his sales a fourth of 
their former amount ; that two-thirds 
of his neighbours are bankrupts ; 
that carriages are no longer seen in 
the streets, and opulence no longer 
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visible in the faubourgs; but if you 
hint that it is the restless democratic 
spirit of the people, which could not 
submit to the mild and weak sway 
of the Bourbons, which occasioned 
these things, he will instantly take 
fire, and shew himself as great a li- 
beral as ever. The British reform- 
ing shopkeeper laments the unex- 
ampled decay of his business during 
the last two years ; he contracts his 
orders, draws in his credit, and nar- 
rowly watches the declining fortunes 
of his customers ; he ponders gloom- 
ily over his ledger, groans over the 
decay of his income, dismisses his 
servants, reduces his expenditure, 
and gets = of his apprentices, but 
he never imagines that it is his own 
senseless clamour for political power 
which was instrumental in producing 
all these evils, and only recovers his 
wonted spirits when he is going to 
some Reform meeting, where re- 
dress for all these evils is promised 
by some ambitious demagogue, and 
the system fraught with such calami- 
ties is lauded to the skies as the only 
sure foundation of public welfare. 
The Girondists ascended the scaf- 
fold singing the Marseillaise Hymn ; 
Madame Roland bowed to the statue 
of Liberty while seated in the car 
which was conducting her to the 
guillotine ; and Lafayette, on the soil 
et reeking with the blood of mil- 
ions whom it had sent to an un- 
timely grave, again reared the tri- 
color flag. Such and so unquench- 
able is political fanaticism. 

Is then the cause of order and of 
the country utterly hopeless? Isa 
reaction in the popular mind in vain 
to be looked for, and must the pa- 
triot in mournful silence await the 
occurrence of those evils which are 
successively to assail every class in 
society, and sweep away all the pre- 
sent apna ee in their progress, be- 
fore he can hope to see the deadly 
poison of democratic ambition ex- 

elled from the state? We will not 
ndulge so glodiny a prospect; we 
have our fears, and most serious fears 
they are. But there does appear a 
possibility of arresting the course of 
these evils, and the great question 
which every patriot now asks him- 
self is, What are the means by which 
this can be effected ? 

The first and most pressing neces- 
sity is to provide against the danger 


in the next election. This is a matter 
which will admit of no delay; be- 
cause the evils to be dreaded will 
instantly be brought on the state, if 
the progress of the Movement is not 
there arrested. The Radicals openly 
boast that they will not, in a reform- 
ed Parliament, “ leave one rag or 
shred of the constitution standing ;” 
and if these pledges above quoted 
are carried into effect, there is too 
much reason to fear that their boasts 
will speedily be realized. The only 
way to meet this danger, which faces 
every patriot in the threshold, is, 
for the whole Conservative party, for 
all who would preserve their coun- 
try from ruin, slavery, and subjuga- 
tion, for every man who has a shil- 
ling to lose, or an acre to be divided, 
to exert himself to the utmost in his 
own sphere to procure the return of 
Conservative members. Conserva- 
tive members are now the guardians 
of the state, of the rights conferred by 
the Reform Bill ; and unless its sup- 
porters are as benighted as its advo- 
cates trusted they are enlightened, 
they must see that their part now is, 
having gained for themselves politi- 
cal power, to prevent it from being 
wrested from them by others; ha- 
ving acquired what they deem poli- 
tical improvement, to avoid what all 
must admit will be political ruin. 

It is of the utmost moment, too, 
that it should be distinctly and ge- 
nerally known how important the 
return even of single members may 
become, and by what small majori- 
ties those fatal measures of spolia- 
tion, which precipitate a nation at 
once into the torrent of revolution, 
are at first carried. It was by a ma- 
jority of 30 that the Long Parlia- 
ment resolved to declare war against 
Charles I.; and the confiscation of 
the Churchin France, that fatal mea- 
sure,-which generated all the injus- 
tice and horrors of the Revolution, 
was only carried by a majority of 
376 to 346. We all recollect the ma- 
jority of one by which the first Re- 
form Bill was carried, and the iti- 
mense impulse which that victory 
gave to the power of the reforming 

arty. Let the electors, therefore, 
in every city, county, and borough, 
recollect that the fate of the empire 
may come to hang on the vote of 
their representative, and that any 
remisspess of th orts may have 
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the terrible effect of precipitating 
this immense empire into the abyss 
of anarchy. 

It is of the last importance, too, 
that it should be generally under- 
stood how great is the peril arisin 
even from a comparatively sma 
body of Radical members in the 
House of Commons. If 100 mem- 
bers of that character are found 
in the reformed Parliament, the em- 

ire is gone, and no man’s fortune 
In it is worth three years’ purchase. 
The reason is not that 100 will give 
a majority in the House, but that 100 
members, sticking together for radi- 
cal objects, can overawe and concuss 
any popular administration into a 
concession of any measures, however 
violent. The simple mode of doing 
this, is to threaten to go over to the 
Opposition on some trial of strength, 
if their demands are not acceded to; 
and the Whigs and Conservatives 
are so nearly balanced, that it is soon 
felt that by this means the popular 
rulers would be driven from the 
helm. To avoid such a catastrophe, 
they will always accommodate mat- 
ters, and if the extreme measures 
by the Revolutionists are 
not at once conceded, they will at 
every successive step gain so much 
as speedily to become irresistible. 
This species of tactics has been se- 
verely experienced since Catholic 
Emancipation let O’Connell and his 
determined band of Irish innovators 
into the House : it was said that they 
would only be six or seven, and 
could in no degree influence the de- 
terminations of the Legislature ; but 
by sticking close together, making 
on every occasion, both in and out 
of Parliament, a vehement outcry, 
and threatening repeatedly to vote 
against Ministers, if their demands 
were not acceded to, they have gra- 
dually swelled to forty, sedated an 
absolute ascendency in Irish, and a 
fatal preponderance in English legis- 
lation. 

But although by vigorous and uni- 
tefl efforts, properly organized and 
directed, such a proportion of Con- 
servative members may be returned 
to the next Parliament, as will for 
the time stem the torrent of Revola- 
tion, yet such extraordinary efforts 
cannot be relied upon, as likely to 
continue perman@htly on the Con- 


servative a party, it must 
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be recollected, are composed of men 
of quiet, unobtrusive habits, engaged 
in their own concerns, for the most 
part doing well in the world, the heads 
of houses, and parents of families, 
to whom public meetings, proces. 
sions, and all the bustle of election- 
eering, are as disagreeable as they 
are injurious. We cannot expect 


. that in that necessary but painful 


work they will ultimately rival the 
Revolutionary party, who are, in 
general, needy, desperate adventu- 
rers, insolvent traders, labouring 
landowners, ambitious intriguers, 
vain public speakers, mob orators, 
and all the numerous class to whom 
intrigue, and bustle, and popular ap- 
plause, are the very element and 
springs of life. We might as well 
expect that their noisy and declama- 
tory opponents will rival them in the 
sober industry, the cautious habits, 
the unblemished lives, the benefi- 
cent conduct, and wide-extended 
charity, which have procured for the 
Conservatives their long prepon- 
derance in the state, and rendered 
them for half a century the rulers of 
the greatest and most glorious em- 
pire that ever existed upon the earth. 

It is by other means; by truth 
more leisurely and tranquilly in- 
stilled; by fireside communications, 
and candle-light influence; by the 
force of reason incessantly applied, 
and the power of eloquence conti- 
nually felt, that the fury of innova- 
tion can alone be permanently arrest- 
ed. The press has been the instru- 
ment by which the fortunes of Bri- 
tain have been shaken; by which 
its old constitution has been over- 
turned, and the fate of its people 
periled on the dark sea of innova- 
tion: the press is the instrument by 
which alone the reconstruction of 
the fallen fabric can be effected. 
Public opinion has become so power- 
ful, the class of electors has become 
80 numerous, that by no means less 
universal than this mighty agent can 
the powers of evil be successfully 
combated. 

The Tories have often been ac- 
cused of neglecting the press, but it 
is only of a particular part of 

ress that the — is well- 
ounded. They neglected, indeed, 
weakly and blindly neglected, the 
daily and the weekly press; but in 
the higher departments of literature 
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their efforts have been great and 
meritorious, and in the readers of 
that class they have met with their 
full reward. The periodical jour- 
nals on the Conservative side have 
long, and by the admission of all 
parties, been pre-eminent. The Quar- 
terly Review has long been known 
and admired as the champion of the 
church and the old institutions of the 
country; and though it would ill be- 
come us to speak of this Miscellany, 
our readers know, the world knows, 
whether, since the days of innova- 
tion began, we have slumbered at 
our posts. The effect, the prodi- 
gious effect, of these exertions upon 
all the class of readers who are with- 
in the reach of their influence, ren- 
ders it evident what may be done by 
similar efforts, more generally made, 
and brought down through the week- 
ly and daily press to the general 
class of readers. Their neglect of 
this omnipotent engine has brought 
the Conservatives and Britain to the 
brink of ruin: nothing but its power- 
ful lever can raise either one or the 
other from the dust. 

Every body reads the newspapers ; 
one in ten reads the reviews and ma- 
gazines, one in a hundred works of 
history, politics, and philosophy. 
This is the order of nature, essen- 
tial to the existence and varied du- 
ties of society, and which will con- 
tinue to the end of the world. Now, 
the electors are a million strong, and 
every one of that million are more 
or less influenced by several others, 
with whom they are daily in com- 
munication. How is the immense 
mass to be influenced, and the peril 
of innovation brought home to the 
mostordinary understanding? Clear- 
ly by great and organized exertions 
on the part of all to whom Provi- 
dence has assigned the power of 
mutual exertion, or the sway of pre- 
vailing eloquence. Each must at 
once step into the stations for which 
they are fitted by their mental cha- 
racter and acquirements, and in the 
discharge of the duties of that sta- 
tion he must neither slumber nor 
sleep. The master spirits of human 
thought, those whose province it is 
to establish by slow degrees a wide 
and immortal sway over the human 
mind, must commence the combat : 
they must grap le with the Hydra in 
his prime, an fring up to the strug- 





gle the stores of learning, the powers 
of intellect, the magic of eloquence, 
and the heroism of duty. The cen- 
turions of thought, those who pre- 
side over the higher class of periodi- 
cal literature, and deal out the lights 
of knowledge to the superior body 
of readers, must be unceasing in 
their exertions: they must collect 
arguments and illustrations from all 
quarters, assemble talent wherever 
it is to be found, turn into new and 
fruitful channels the streams fur- 
nished from the great fountains of 
thought, and continually collect the 
rays of — from every part 
of the moral heavens into the focus 
of practical application, The le, 
ionary soldiers and pioneers are 
east of all to be overlooked: they 
must be established in great num- 
bers in every part of the country, 
supported by the contributions of 
the affluent, and encouraged in every 
way to continue their useful labours, 
for the diffusion of sound and ra- 
tional political information amon 
the immense mass in whom politi 
power is now invested, By an or- 
ganization of this sort, and by great 
and continued efforts on the part of 
all the intelligent and able, in histo- 
rical and political works, quarterly 
journals, magazines, weekly and 
daily newspapers, a great impression 
may ultimately be produced ; and by 
nothing short of efforts of this de- 
scription, and in this channel, we 
venture to prophesy, will the pro- 
gress of revolution be arrested. 
The duty of the master spirits of 
human thought is now sufficiently 
obvious. It is their province—their 
high and lofty province—to oppose 
the powers of evil, from whatever 
uarter they appear; to furnish to 
the unthinking and volatile multi- 
tude those arguments which they 
never can acquire for themselves, 
and direct the energy of thought 
into that direction, where it may cor- 
rect the vices, dispel the errors, and 
mitigate the sufferings of the world. 
They have ever remained in the vagy 
guard of freedom ; and to their great 
and unceasing efforts the establish- 
ment of that inestimable blessing in 
every age has been mainly owing. 
Liberty is now threatened with the 
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the world—the tyranny of a multi- 
tude of tyrants. Now is the time for 
genius to vindicate its celestial ori- 
gin—to assume its lofty destiny, and 
present the same impenetrable front 
to democratic, which it has so long 
done to aristocratic and regal oppres- 
sion. If freedom is to be destroyed, 
it will now be by its own votaries ; 
by those who run riot in the enjoy- 
ment of newly acquired powers, and 
render the despotism of a single ty- 
rant the object of general desire, to 
save from the suffering of a multi- 
tude of oppressors. For genius and 
ability to abet such a system, is as 
disgraceful as it would be for a sol- 
dier to fly in the field of battle, and 
will bring upon its puilty votaries as 
deserved a load of odium as over- 
whelms the memory of Louis XV. or 
Charles IL 
The men who engage in this mighty 
strife, must not be surprised nor dis- 
couraged if no reaction at first ap- 
pears, and the Revolutionists main- 
tain with unconquerable firmness 
their old opinions. It is the nature 
of fanaticism, whether religious or 
political, to do so; and in these days, 
when the frenzy of Reform has been 
at least as great and as general as 
that of the Covenant, we must look 
for the same invincible tenacity to 
error among its active supporters. 
But all this notwithstanding, truth 
will in the end prevail. Every day 
some sturdy and obdurate Reformer 
is gathered to his fathers, and carries 
with him to the grave a portion of 
that insane passion for democratic 
wer which was lighted up by the 
ames of the French Revolution, 
and all the blood it has shed has been 
unable to extinguish. The rising ge- 
neration will be, and already are, 
wiser on this momentous subject. 
As we get farther removed from it, 
historic truth will dispel the fumes 
of political passion, and throw over 
that — ape its own clear and 
imperishable ray. The language and 
folly of the democrats of France and 
England, in the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, will one day 
be the subject of as curious historic 
ridicule, as the fanatics of the Com- 
monwealth were to Butler; and the 
passions by which they distracted 
the world, as much the object of 
horror, as the executions of the Duke 


of Alva, Y tortures of the Spa- 
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nish Inquisition. To that period time 
is fast approaching. All the folly and 
errors of men are only accelerating 
the moment of its approach. Every 
day, every hour, is adding force to 
the arguments by which it is to be op- 
posed, because it is accumulating the 
weight of facts, and bringing home 
to the most obdurate the lessons of 
acute suffering, and the wisdom of 
dear-bought experience. 

Although, therefore, the old and 
obstinate democrats never will be 
reclaimed, and a generation must 
expire before their doctrines are ge- 
nerally exploded, or their infatuation 
buried in the grave ; yet their influ- 
ence in society may be daily and 
hourly weakened, and their power 
of doing mischief continually dimi- 
nished. It is to la jeune France, that 
the liberals of the continent look for 
regeneration. It is to la jeune An- 
gleterre, that this country must look 
for salvation. Already the young of 
the higher and educated classes have 
in great multitudes joined the ranks 
of the Conservatives, to the no small 
dismay of the sturdy old Revolution- 
ists from whose loins numbers of them 
are sprung. The sons even of the 
Whig nobility are, for the most part, 
all known to be of Conservative prin- 
ciples; and this was one of the great 
difficulties felt in the creation of 
peers. Suchis the natural tendency 
of human affairs, and the means by 
which the errors of one generation 
are buried with the bones of those 
who were infected by them; but it 
will be to no good purpose, that with 
the rise of a new generation, the pas- 
sions which have shaken our times 
are dispelled among the higher or- 
ders, if the errors which produced 
them have descended to the lower, 
ever the natural seat of such opi- 
nions, and now in this country the 
region of political power. To spread 
the opinions now generally enter- 
tained by the educated classes among 
the middling and lower, should hence- 
forth be the great object of all friends 
both of national freedom and pub- 
lic safety; and our efforts will not 
have been in vain, if they tend to im- 
press the vital importance of this 
subject upon the remaining friends 
of their country, and point out the 
only means which still exist, of re- 
trieving its ruined fortunes. 
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Tae most magnificentaddition ever 
made to the power, opulence, and 
dominion of Europe, was the disco- 
very of Columbus. The most bril- 
liant episodes in the history of Eu- 
ropean conquest were the expedi- 
tions of Cortes and Pizarro. The old 
theory of empire seems to lay it 
down as a principle that it has pass- 
ed from east to west; but the truer 
theory is, that to every great nation 
of Europea period has been assigned, 
in which it received a sudden and 
vast extension of authority, from cir- 
cumstances which appear but slight- 
ly connected with its own merits. 
On what grounds this accession may 
have been suffered or imported, 
may be among the mysterious por- 
tions of that higher Government 
which regulates all things by its own 
will. ether for the purpose of 
shewing that with Providence all is 
impartiality, or the not less import- 
ant purpose of shewing, that the full- 
est indulgence of human ambition is 
neither for the happiness of man, 
nor for his faculties; perhaps it 
may even be one of the great expe- 
dients for conveying, in its images of 
stateliness and grandeur, some im- 
pression and foretaste of a time when 
the earth shall be relieved from the 
struggles of contending sovereign- 
ties—when one vast and sublime au- 
thority will restrain, guide, and exalt 
all; and when, in the midst of splen- 
dours yet unwitnessed by the human 
eye, in the developement of powers 
that overwhelm the proudest ima- 
gination of man, and with an exube- 
rant and superb felicity that exceeds 
his utmost passion of happiness, 
the perfection of government will be 
administered byrulers untinged with 
human weakness, and displaying in 
themselves the embodied virtues and 
glories of a purified and sacred hu- 
man nature. 

Spain, Germany, and France, even 
Portugal and Holland, have been thus 
suddenly raised in successive times 
to a sudden and singular influence in 


the affairs of mankind. Vast acces- 
sions of wealth and territory have 
been given into their hand ; the gates 
of dominion have been opened to 
them, as if by the work of miracle; and 
they have stood the objects of fear or 
wonder to the world. This brilliant 
supremacy has been enjoyed for a 
brief period, and then has come their 
fall by a descent almost as sudden 
and unaccountable as their rise. Itis 
equally an object of interest to ob- 
serve, that the history of European 
empire seems to recognise a process 
of providential government, but 
slightly allied with the course of an- 
cient dominion. The old empires of 
the East and West were evidently 
constructed and shaken more in con- 
formity with the natural progress of 
things. A man of ability or courage 
gathered the scattered tribes of his 
country, formed a government, made 
war on some less ably organized 
state, conquered it, and thus Jaid the 
foundation of a power which his suc- 
cessors augmented by the same rude 
but natural policy. In a few gene- 
rations a profligate successor, squan- 
dering the wealth of the state, relax- 
ing the authority of the government, 
or insulting the feelings of the peo- 
ple, excited the ambition of some 
satrap, or roused the wrath of some 
neighbour nation. His empire was 
invaded, his person seized, and with 
the despot died the empire. 

The most frequent source of the 
ruin was to be found in the instabi- 
lity of the rights of succession, and 
of this in the pea habits of the 
Oriental palace. Polygamy at once 
increased the number of claimants 
to the paternal diadem, extinguished 
the paternal care, and sent the sons 
into the world trained only in the 
jealousies, the discontents, and the 
ignorance, and the passions of a vo- 
luptuous prison. 

he Roman empire, a most stupen- 
dous monument of the faculties of 
man for the construction of power, 
a mighty building of the mighty 
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masters of mankind, whose summit 
threatened to pierce the heavens, and 
whose ruins, even to this hour, ex- 
hibit the loftiest monument of human 
presumption, was a second form of 
the original principle. It rose by the 
simple process of force. The inde- 
fatigable perseverance of the national 
character, the rigid martial education 
of the higher ranks, the superior re- 
arity of its government, sent it 
nto the field with irresistible strength 
— the disunited nations of the 
est, the scattered and barbarian 
rudeness of the North, and the disso- 
lute opulence, blind haughtiness, and 
infirm luxury of the Oriental world. 
The rise of this boundless dominion 
was in the course of nature. It was 
merely the illustration of that gene- 
ral law, by which it is decreed that 
the strong shall be masters of the 
feeble, and the brave of the unpur- 
posed. But its fall was strangely 
omy. A new impulse was 
et loose to break down those stately 
battlements of human supremacy. 
Barbarism, for the first time, smote 
civilisation, and smote it to the dust, 
and the soil was cleared of the noble 
relics of the noblest work of human 
policy and fortune, to be covered 
over with the hasty fabrics of bar- 
barism. . 

Without straying into the attrac- 
tive speculations that tempt us, in a 
view of later history, it is to be re- 
marked, that since the formation of 
the system of modern Europe, no 
empire has been destroyed—unless 
Poland be an exception. All have 
suffered the contingencies of war in 
their turn, but there has been no ex- 
tinction of a great European power ; 
nothing similar to the overthrow of 
the ancient dynasties of the East. A 
new principle of dominion has pal- 
pably been introduced; and mankind 

as for a thousand years been secu- 
red from those hideous catastrophes, 
which, like the fall of a mountain 
into a lake, were felt in a general 
swell of destruction on the borders 
far and wide. 

But even this principle may be on 
the eve of giving way to another, well 
calculated to awake the fears of na- 
tions. The providential means by 
which the solid form and substance 
of the kingdoms of Europe have been 
sustained through all their trials, 
were the fuller establishment of he- 
reditary succession—the fuller rights 
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of the intelligent, educated, and opu- 
lent ranks of society to govern the 
multitude, and the general recogni- 
tion of a balance of power. By the 
first, they escaped the seeds of con- 
spiracy and war, thick sown by a dis- 
puted succession, the fatal evil of the 
Oriental dynasties. By the second, 
they provided against the perpetual 
anxieties and final fall of democra- 
cies in all ages; and by the third, in- 
troducing into national law the rules 
of private justice, and into the con- 
cerns of rival kingdoms, somethin 
like the band which connects child- 
ren of the same blood, they at once 
repelled the grasping and sheltered 
the weak, taught the ambitious to 
feel the policy of peace, and forced 
the insolent to discover the wisdom 
of moderation. 

Another great experiment is pro- 
bably about to be made in the con- 
stitution of the European system, 
Two of those barriers have been al- 
ready broken down by France, the 
most pees active, and influen- 
tial of the continental monarchies, 
The hereditary succession has been 
changed in an instant, and the crown 
seems Virtually elective. The natu- 
ral superiority of the opulent and 
educated has been utterly discarded 
for the superiority of the multitude; 
physical force decides the govern- 
ment, and with a million and a half 
of peasantry in arms, all questions of 
the stability of the throne must de- 
pend entirely on the caprice of that 
million andahalf. The sole remain- 
ing barrier against general convul- 
sion, is the balance of power, and 
this is to be sustained only by the 
vigilant guard exercised by sove- 
reigns on the movements of each 
other—their instant remonstrances 
against encroachment —their vigo- 
rous combination against aggression 
of even the slightest kind—and, more 
than all, their religious adherence to 
the principles of good faith, justice, 
and sincerity. 

The brilliant age of Spain began 
with the expulsion of the Moors by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and closed 
with the ruin of the Armada. A 
single century rounded the supre- 
macy of this most warlike and stately 
of modern kingdoms. And of this 

e the most brilliant portion was 
that which commenced with the first 
voyage of the great discoverer of 


the New World, and ended with the 
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cngeme of the capital of the Incas 
by Pizarro. 

Columbus had first seen land in the 
new world on the 12th of October 
1492, when he landed on the island of 
Guanahani after a voyage of little 
more than two months, he having sail- 
ed from the port of Palos in Spain on 
the 83d of August. It was six years 
later, when he surveyed the coast of 
the continent by Paria and Cumana. 
With the nobler mind of Columbus 
territory was the grand object, and 
colonization the means. ith the 
fierce and narrow spirit of the times, 
gold was the object, and the sword 
the means. But the natives of the 
islands first discovered were found 
poor; their gold was chiefly con- 
fined to the ornaments of their 
persons. The Spaniards who land- 
ed on the continent were equally 
disappointed. They saw before 
them a magnificent country, yet 
nearly in a state of nature, vast 
forests, mighty rivers, ranges of 
mountains; all the features of a 
dominion wide enough for the 
widest ambition of conquest, or 
the richest enjoyment of life; but 
no treasure. Still their avarice was 
kept in a perpetual fever by the 
Indian stories of gold in profusion, 
farther to the west, and beyond a 
sea which stretched to the extremi- 
tiesoftheglobe. Yet all the various 
expeditions which were sent to pene- 
trate into these lands of opulence, 
were defeated, and the chief part of 
the adventurers perished by the 
diseases of the climate, by the in- 
clemency of seasons, alternately the 
most tremendous storms and the 
fiercest sunshine, or by the perils of 
the seas, which to this hour severely 
try the skill of theseamen. But the 
“empires of the west” were still 
the cry of the Indians, and fresh 
troops of daring adventurers hurried 
forward year by year, to throw 
away their lives on the swamps and 
shoals of the New World. Time, 
however, produced experience, and 
the ges of discovery was gradually 
turned to the means of reaching 
those golden regions by sea. The 
Indians persevered in the report, 
that the nearest access to this great 
highway to the treasures of America 
was across the mountain range of 
Darien, and at length a Spaniard 
was found bold enough to attempt 
once more, and fortunate enough to 
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whiove,, oot eben had baffled so 
many of his intrepid countrymen 
and which was destined to give a 
well deserved immortality to his 
name. Vasco Nunez de Balboa was 
born at Xeres de los Caballeros. 
His family was of the order of 
Spanish gentry. He commenced 
his career, at an early age, in that 
mingled character of trader and 
soldier which characterised all the 
first voyages to America. After some 
experiments in the general pursuit 
of wealth, which failed, he settled 
in Hispaniola, where he cultivated a 
farm. But Balboa was not of the 
order of spirits who are content with 
the quiet indulgence of life. A new 
expedition was announced for the 
west. He determined to follow it, 
But he was loaded with debt, and 
the governor had published an ex- 
press ordinance that no debtor 
should be suffered to leave the 
island. Balboa was rolled on board 
one of the brigantines in a cask, and 
made his appearance on deck only 
when the ship was far out at sea, 
The commander of the expedition 
was indignant, and threatened to send 
him back; but Balboa, handsome and 
active, intelligent and plausible, was 
not a man to be repelled, in the day 
when every Spaniard had his value, 
and he soon rose into favour. A 
colony had been already established 
at the celebrated Isthmus, on its 
eastern side. Balboa within a short 
period became its governor, and 
there he distinguished himself by 
all the talents of command. His 
position singularly required them, 
Columbus had found the Islanders 
a timid and innocent race, bein 
in a state of primitive simpli- 
city. But the adventurers who had 
pierced the continent often found 
themselves encountered by d 
tribes, with some knowledge o 
discipline, and sometimes capable of 
returning their losses by bloody 
revenge. The tribes which sur- 
rounded the colony of Darien were 
the most daring, disciplined, and 
vigorous, which the Spaniards had 
ever met; and nothing but incessant 
vigilance, and the display of the 
most desperate intrepidity in the 
field, could secure the invaders. 

It is curious to trace the similitude 
of these tribes, in customs and con- 
ceptions, to the Islanders of the 
South Sea, who are probably their 
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descendants. The Darien Indians 
fought with the club, the wooden 
sword, and the arrow. But they 
neither poisoned their arrows, nor 
devoured their prisoners; habits 
which distinguished them, to their 
honour, from the Indians stretching 
along their surrounding coasts. 
They simply extracted a tooth from 
the captive, who was thenceforth a 
slave. Severe wounds in battle 
rendered the sufferer honourable. 
He became a noble ; and was reward- 
ed with a portion of land, a wife, 
and rank among their warriors. 
They had chieftains, to whom they 
paid a higher deference than was 
customary amoug Indians. They 
had physicians; priests, who deliver- 
ed a kind of oracles, and a deity, 
Tuira, whom they worshipped with 
offerings of bread, fruits, and flowers. 
They built houses of curious work- 
manship. Their chieftains wore 
mantles of cotton. They lived much 
on fish; and both sexes were re- 
markable for their skill in swimming, 
and their fondness for the exercise. 

The darker side of the picture, in 
which, however, the similitude still 
holds, was the moral corruption of 
the people. Abortion, procured by 
herbs, was common. Drunkenness, 
by a liquor extracted from maize, 
was a favourite vice ; and parties for 
dancing and intoxication were the 

eat delight of the people. The 
5; were preserved from decay by 
drying the remains, and were placed 
in a room dedicated to the purpose, 
with their ornaments and arms. A 
dance, or perhaps a society for the 
dance, called arieto, was national and 
licentious ; and combined with this 
mixture of savage good and evil, and 
throwing some colour of European 
civilisation over all, was the remark- 
able courtesy of the people. 

Indian rumours of the golden 
country continued to inflame the 
Spaniards, and all hearts were at 
length stimulated to attempt the con- 
quest of a king, Dabaibe,.who was 
said to be living in a city filled with 
treasure, and who worshipped an 
idol of solid gold. Distance, dis- 
ease, mountains covered with eter- 
nal snows, and oceans tossed by per- 
petual storms, could not now re- 
strain the adventurers; and Balboa 
put himself at the head of his coun- 
trymen, whose prize was to be the 
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measureless plunder of this king and 
his temple. But the surrounding ca- 
ciques must be first conquered ; and 
their daring and continued resistance 
cost long hostilities. Still, the Spa- 
niards advanced; and even from their 
encounters with the natives, they de- 
rived new stimulants for their frenzy 
of gold. An alliance with Comogre, 
a gallant mountain chieftain, at the 
head of three thousand warriors, gave 
them additional confidence. His son 
met the Spanish troops with a pre- 
sent of sixty slaves, and four thou- 
sand pieces of gold. A picturesque 
incident now occurred. Balboa, after 
deducting the fifth of the treasure 
for the King, ordered the rest to be 
weighed and distributed among the 
troops. Some dissatisfaction arose, 
and swords were drawn. The young 
Indian looked on, first with astonish- 
ment, and then with scorn. Advan- 
cing to the scales, with a contemptu- 
ous smile, he threw them on the 
ground, exclaiming, “Is it for this 
trifle that Spaniards quarrel ? If you 
care for gold, go seek it where it 
grows. I can shew you a land where 
you may gather it by handfuls.” 

This intelligence brought all the 
Spaniards round him, and he pro- 
ceeded to detail his knowledge. 

** A Cacique, very rich in gold,” 
said he, “ lies to the south, six suns 
off.” He pointed in the direction. 
“ There,” said he, “ you will find the 
sea. But there you will find ships as 
large as your own, with sails and 
oars.” : 

If this announcement made the 
Spaniards pause, his next must have 
kindled them into all their original 
flame. 

“ The men of these lands,” said 
he, “ are so rich, that their common 
eating and drinking vessels are of 
gold.” 

This was their first knowledge of 
Peru! 

The time was now come, when the 
second great discovery of the West- 
ern World was to be made. Balboa, 
formally appointed governor of the 
Darien, determined to ascertain for 
himself and the world the wonders 
that lay beyond the mountains. He 
rapidly collected a hundred and nine- 
ty Spanish soldiers, a thousand In- 
dians, and with some bloodhounds, 
which were deemed a necessary part 
of an Indian enterprise, and which 
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sometimes proved a formidable one 
to the unfortunate natives, he march- 
ed into the wilderness. 

The Indian tribes were instantly 
roused; and the Spaniards had 
scarcely reached the foot of the 
Sierra, when they found their warri- 
ors, headed by their Caciques, drawn 
up in a little army. The Indians, 
like the ancient Greeks, first defied 
the enemy by loud reproaches and 
expressions of scorn. They then 
commenced the engagement. Tore- 
cha, their king, who, if the Indians 
had found a bard or historian, might 
have been a Hector or a Leonidas, 
stood forth in front of his people, 
clothed in a regal mantle, and gave 
the word of attack. The Indians 
rushed on with shouts; but the Spa- 
nish crossbows and muskets were 
terrible weapons to their naked cou- 
rage. The Indians were met by a 
shower of shafts and balls, which 
threw them into confusion. They 
saw before them the bearers of what 
to their conceptions were the thun- 
der and lightning, followed by a 
more certain and sweeping death 
than was ever inflicted by those 
weapons of angry Heaven. Their 
heroic king, and six hundred of their 
warriors, were soon left dead on the 
spot; and over their bodies Balboa 
marched to the plunder of their city. 

Balboa now commenced the as- 
cent of the mountains. The distance 
from sea to sea is, at its extreme 
width, but eighteen leagues, and, at 
its narrowest, but seven. The dis- 
tance to the Pacific from Careta, the 
commencement of their march, is 
but six days’ journgy}; but with them 
it cost twenty days, The great moun- 
tain chain, which forms the spine of 
the New World from north to south, 
composes theIsthmus; and the march 
of the Spaniards was impeded by all 
the difficulties of a mountainous re- 
gion, in a burning and unhealthy cli- 
mate, and in a soil overgrown with 
the wild and undisturbed vegetation 
of ages. But the moment that was to 
repay, and more than repay, all these 
fatigues wasathand. Of all thestrong 
and absorbing pleasures of the hu- 
man mind, there is none equal to the 
pleasure of new knowledge. Disco- 
very, in whatever form of science, 
fills the mind with something more 
nearly approaching to an ecstasy, 
than any other delight of which our 
nature is capable. The sudden open- 
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ing of these portals, which have 
hitherto hopelessly excluded us 
from the peculiar knowledge that we 
longed to possess—the vast region 
of enquiry, feeling, fame, and truth, 
that often seems to be given for our 
especial dominion by a single for- 
tunate step—the new and brilliant 
light that flashes over the whole spi- 
rit of man, in the sudden seizure of 
one of those great principles which 
are the key to knowledge, altogether 
make a combination of high and vi- 
vid impulses, unrivalled in the his- 
tory of human enjoyment. Philoso- 

hers and kings might envy the feel- 
ings of Balboa, when, after toilin 
through forests that seemed intermi- 
nable, his Indian guides, the Quare- 
quonos, pointed out to him, among 
the misty summits of the hills before 
him, the one from which the object 
of all his toils, the Pacific, was visible. 
Balboa proudly reserved the honour 
of this magnificent discovery for him- 
self. Hecommanded his troops to halt 
at the foot of the hill. He ascended 
alone, with his sword drawn, like a 
conqueror taking possession of a ci- 
tadel won after some arduous siege, 
and, having reached the summit, cast 
his eyes around. The Pacific spread 
out before him. 

The fierce religion of the Spaniards 
mingled in all the transactions of the 
time, and they were superstitious in 
the midst of massacre. But the 
view which now opened on the he- 
roic discoverer’s eyes—the multitude 
of visions and aspirations of gran- 
deur, dominion, and honour, called 
up with that view—the sight of these 
waves, which led to realms richer 
than all that the Old World had 
dreamed of wealth, and teeming with 
strange and splendid products of 
every kingdom of nature —the 
‘waves, on whose borders lay Mexico 
and Peru almost at his feet, on whose 
remoter shores lay China and Hin- 
dostan, countries which nature and 
fable had alike delighted to fill with 
wonders, the seats of mysteries, of 
wealth, religion, kingly state, and 
fantastic, yet high-toned supersti- 
tion—all justified the influence of a 
noble feeling, the gratitude of a heart 
astonished and overwhelmed by his 
high fortunes. Balboa fell on his 
knees, and weeping, offered his 
thanksgiving to Heaven, for the boun- 
ty that had suffered him to see this 
glorious sight. His troops had watch- 
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ed his ascent of the mountain with 
the rness of men who felt their 
fi ios ound up in his success, but 
when they saw his gestures of de- 
light and wonder, followed by his 
falling on his knees, and prayer, they 
became incapable of all restraint ; 
they rushed up the hill, exultingly 
saw the matchless prospect for them- 
selves, and, pay te spirit of their 
leader, offered up their thanksgivings 
along with him. Balboa’s address to 
the troops was worthy of his vigorous 
mind ; brief, bold, and powerful, it 
touched upon all the true points of 
excitement, and was the sounding of 
the trumpet to those victories which 
were yet to transfer the wealth of 
Mexico and Peru into the hands of 
his country. 

* Castilians,” exclaimed he, “ there 
lies the object of all your desires, and 
the reward of all your labours. There 
roll the waves of that ocean of which 
you have so long heard, and which 
enclose the incalculable wealth that 
has so long been promised to you. 
You are the first who have reached 
these shores, and looked upon these 
waves. Yours alone, then, are the 
treasures, yours alone the flory of 
bringing these immense and untra- 
velled dominions under the authori- 
ty of our king, and to the light of 
our holy religion. Onward, then, 
and the world will not see your 

uals in wealth and in glory !” 

is stately ceremonial was not 
yet atanend. A great tree was cut 
down upon the spot, stripped of its 
branches, formed into a cross, and 
fixed on the summit of the moun- 
tain, in sign of the faith of Spain. 

But the coast was still to be reach- 
ed. Balboa fought a battle with the 
Indian chief who defended the lower 
meg of the Cordillera, defeated 

im, and at last stood upon the shore 
of the ocean. On the rising of the 
tide, the Spanish leader, in complete 
armour, with his unsheathed sword 
in one hand, and a banner in the 
other, on which was painted the 
Virgin, with the arms of Castile at 
her feet, marched into the surges, 
crying out, “ Long live the high and 
m ghty sovereigns of Castile! In 
their names! take possession of these 
seas and regions; and if any other 
prince, whether Christian or Infidel, 
pretend any right to them, I am ready 
and resolved to oppose him, and as- 
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sert the just claims of my sove- 


— 
alboa had still one brilliant mo- 
ment of life to come, the reception 


by his countrymen. On the 19th of 
January 1514, he reached his colony 
of Darien; his expedition had occu- 
pied four months and a half; his 
triumph was complete. The whole 
population poured down to the shore 
to meet him, to hail him as the ho- 
nour of the Spanish name, as the 
author of their fortunes, as less a 
man than a gift of Heaven, to guide 
them into the possession of glories 
and riches incalculable. All the titles 
of Spanish admiration were lavished 
on the hero, and a popular homage, 
never more nobly employed, pro- 
claimed him Conqueror of the Moun- 
tains, Pacificator of the Isthmus, and 
Discoverer of the Austral Ocean; 
not, like other warriors of the Old 
World or the New, the vanquisher of 
men, but the conqueror of nature. 

It is but justice to this celebrated 
man, to acknowledge that he exhi- 
bited himself worthy of his splendid 
as poome Success only invigora- 
ted his high natural qualities; pros- 
perity never made him arrogant, 
power tyrannical, nor wealth avari- 
cious. He was singularly respected 
by his people, and beloved by the 
Indians, during his whole career. 
Long after its close, it was said of 
him, that in conciliating the general 
esteem, “no captain of the Indies 
had ever done better than Vasco 
Nunez.” 

But the jealousy of the Court of 
Spain, at all times the most incapa- 
ble of governing by the generous 

ualities of power, soon marked 

alboa for its vengeance. His vir- 
tues and talents were his accusers. 
His authority was now superseded 
by the arrival of Pedrarias, a man 0 
singular craft and cruelty. Whether 
his indignation at this insult was his 
crime, or the determination of the 
Court to ruin him drove him into 
treason, is still doubtful. But after 
along train of angry remonstrance 
on his side, and sullen artifice on 
that of the new governor, in the 
course of which Pedrarias even gave 
him his daughter, Balboa, with some 
of his principal friends, was behead- 
ed “ as a traitor, and usurper of the 
dominions of the Crown.” He died 
at forty-two. His country, with the 
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usual tardinesss of public gratitude, 
did him honour when it was too late, 
and Spain has ever since reckoned 
him among the most memorable of 
those memorable men who gave her 
a new world. 





Francisco Pizarro was born of an 
unknown mother, and his birth, the 
old birth of the founders of king- 
doms, was, like that of an ancient 
hero, adorned with romance. It was 
said that he had been left exposed at 
the gate of a church in Truxillo, and 
in that state was found and suckled 
by asow. His first occupation was 
that of a swineherd; but it is more 
certain that his education was totally 
neglected. To his last hour he could 
not write his own name; he proba- 
bly could not read. It was said, too, 
as an extraordinary instance of the 
chances of life, that his first idea of 
the Western World arose from his 
fear of returning to the owner of the 
swine which he tended, some of them 
having strayed. He found four tra- 
vellers on the road, who were going 
to Seville, then the emporium of 
Spanish discovery. He followed 
them, formed his resolution, em- 
barked for St Domingo, and com- 
menced his sanguinary but splendid 
career. 

But Garcilosa, more jealous for the 
fame of his distinguished country- 
man, declares him to have been the 
son of Captain Pizarro, by a known 
mother, though a dishonoured one, 
Francisca Gonzales, a native of 
Truxillo. It is also affirmed that he 
began his career in the Italian wars. 
Like many of the famous men of Eu- 
rope in his birth, he was unlike 
them in his long obscurity. Pizarro, 
though Peet | in the most enter- 
prising of all services, was unheard 
of till he was past thirty; when, in 
the last expedition of Ojedo to Tetra 
Firma, he was appointed to command, 
as his lieutenant, in the colony of 
Uraba. He was now at length emer 
ging, for the trust implies known 

delity and courage. Still, for four- 
teen years, he continued active, ac- 

— experience, unconsciously 

tting his mind for his great achieve - 


ment, but still subordinate. 

The Spaniards, as we have seen, 
had already crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien, and, under Balboa, one of 
the most gallant adventurers of a 
time of universal adventure, had 


looked down from the mountains 
upon the mighty expanse of the Pa- 
cific. The discovery of a new ocean 
was next in grandeur to the disco- 
very of a new world; but the ro- 
mantic imagination of the time had 
filled this ocean with wonders. The 
Spaniards now looked upon waters 
which washed the golden shores of 
Cathay. India, the mother of splen- 
did monsters, lay under the setting 
sun which they daily saw coverin 
the sky and the deep with an effi 
gence before unknown to European 
eyes, and of itself filling the mind 
with visions of unmeasured opulence 
and beauty. The land of silk, dia- 
monds, and pearls, lay only await- 
ing the first bold prow that plunged 
into the noble expanse beneath their 
feet, and whose singular serenity 
was a new wonder, and pledge of 
those new laws of nature which 
seemed to govern all this enchanted 
region. An old tradition of the set- 
tlement of the Ten Tribes in the 
mountains and valleys of Hindostan, 
the masters in a region which was 
described as formed in the prodi 
lity of nature, but guarded from the 
unhallowed™feet of the surrounding 
paganism by something-of -a Divine 
protection, increased the mystery 
with which all ages had delighted to 
invest India. A tradition, still mo 
interesting to the fierce faith oF he 
Spaniards, placed a mighty e e 
in the North, governed by an a 
rial priest, professing Christianity, 
and combining in his government the 
omps of the East with the policy of 
Bacape and the principles of Rome. 
But what was to set bounds to the 
imagination of men once let loose to 
wander among the dreamsof the New 
World? Far to the west, among a 
group of islands worthy of the pri- 
meval innocence of man, lay a cen- 
tral island, in whose depths, embo- 
somed in groves of indescribable 
beauty and perpetual fragrance, an 
Eden in the midst of an unstained 
creation, glittered a fountain that re- 
called the lost paradise, a fountain of 
immortality. e lip that tasted of 
its waters, instantly felt a more de- 
licious sense of existence from the 
touch; the frame, in the last s 
of decay, suddenly felt a more vivid 
life rushing through its veins. Un- 
fading youth, beauty superior to 
time, and existence which defied the 
grave, were the gifts of this myste- 
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rious draught; and mankind were at 
last within reach of a true treasure, 
worth all ye and gems, which ex- 
tinguished all that was painful in 
the casualties of human nature, en- 
nobled and elevated the human form, 
and transmuted the troubled, dis- 
ordered, and brief career of life, into 
exhaustless tranquillity, delight, and 
duration. 

In this tradition, said to have been 
derived from the Indians themselves, 
we may recognise the native know- 
ledge of those groups of islands 
stu ding the Southern Pacific, which 
we attribute to modern discovery. 
The old Platonic visions of the 
Atlantic Island, added their share to 
the description of this region of en- 
chantment, if even those visions 
were not the result of these ru- 
mours of another world in the west, 
which seem to have reached Europe 
in the earliest ages of navigation. 
The question of the first discovery 
of America is still involved in the 
clouds that have fallen on almost the 
whole of ancient science ; but some 
new explorer of the records of Phe- 
nicia or Carthage, or the opening of 
some tomb of the Hannos and Ha- 
milcars, may yet put us in the pos- 
session of the truth, and give a rival 
even to Columbus. 

The Pacific Ocean, and the path 
which led through it to the shores of 
India, was the grand object of all 
Spanish aspirations ; but gold was 
the first essential to their immediate 
existence. The Indians whom Bal- 
boa found on the western side of the 
hills of Darien, pointed to the im- 
mense sweep of country visible from 
their summits as filled with gold; 
the course of adventure instantly 
rushed towards this famous and for- 
tunate region. But the barriers 
which guarded the treasure were 
formidable. The Spanish sword was 
irresistible against the rude weapons, 
and ruder discipline of the natives; 
but they found sterner enemies in 
the climate, the soil, and the storms 
of a region which seems made to dis- 
play all the beauties and all the terrors 
of nature. They were withered by 
intolerable sunshine, congealed by 
cold, against which no contrivance of 
man could find a defence ; tempests, 
that seemed to mingle heaven and 
earth, blasted, deluged, and slew 
them ; diseases of the most hideous 
kind Jurked round them at every 
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step; and fatigue and famine follow- 
ed them. A multitude of the boldest 
explorers of the time thus perished, 
until even Spanish intrepidity be- 
came disheartened, the love of fame 
died away, and the love of gold, the 
most insatiable and indefatigable 
passion of the human heart, and the 
especial idol of the Spanish heart in 
America, seems to have slept. Mam- 
mon saw his altar almost left with- 
out a worshipper. But the flood- 
gates of gold and gore were to be 
speedily thrown open, and for ages. 

Pizarro, who had retired to Pana- 
ma, after years of thankless service, 
was suddenly roused from his obscu- 
rity by the proposal of a “ contract” 
for a voyage of adventure in the 
south. His partners were an eccle- 
siastic, Hernando du Lucque, who 
supplied the money for the expedi- 
tion, 20,000 ouzas of gold, and Diego 
de Almagro, a soldier of remarkable 
spirit, sagacity,and daring. A few vo- 
lunteers were soon procured amon 
the disbanded adventurers who stil 
lingered on the shores of Darien; 
but their first attempts were baffled by 
a succession of storms, which redu- 
ced them to the extremities of fa- 
mine. The governor of Panama, mo- 
ved by the remonstrances of the suf- 
ferers, sent a vessel to. the Island of 
Gallo, to bring back all who were 
willing to return. 

On this occasion Pizarro proved 
himself by one of those striking acts 
which characterise the man made for 
great enterprises. He stood in front 
of the soldiers, already tumultuous 
with the hope of escaping the hor- 
rors of their situation. 

“ Go!” he exclaimed, “to Panama, 
you who desire the labour, the in- 
digence, and the contempt, that will 
there be your portion. I grieve that 
you should thus cast away the fruits 
of your struggle, at the moment when 
the land, announced to us by the In- 
dians of Tumbez, awaits your ap- 
pearance to load you with wealth 
and glory. Go, then, but never say 
that your Captain was not the first 
to confront all your dangers and 
hardships, and was not always watch- 
ful of your safety at the expense of 
his own.” 

This gallant appeal failed. The 
recollections of the island were fear- 
ful. Pizarro saw that he was on the 
point of being abandoned, and he 
made a last effort, at least to save. 
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himself from being involved in the 
general shame. Unsheathing his 
sword, he drew a line with it on the 
sand from east to west, and pointing 
southward, exclaimed, “ This way 
leads to Peru and to gold—that to 
Panama and beggary. Let all good 
Castilians make their choice.” 

With these words he strode across 
the line. Thirteen only followed. 
There are few facts more striking in 
history, than the simple means by 
which an imperishable fame may 
sometimes be obtained. The names 
of these thirteen obscure men are 
recorded as those of heroes; to this 
hour they share the homage of their 
country. 

At the close of a year spent in 
desperate effort, in unparalleled hard- 
ship, and continual anxieties from 
the restless and disaffected spirit of 
his crews, Pizarro returned to Pana- 
ma as poor as at the commencement 
of his voyage, but with all the merit 
due to skill and courage, and with 
the incomparable hope of having at 
length achieved the discovery of the 
true land of the precious metals, 
Peru. 

The narratives of those eccentric 
and stirring days spread rapidly 
through Europe, and formed a sub- 
stitute for the decaying glories of 
the tales of chivalry. The human 
imagination has seldom been left 
without a supply of its natural ban- 


. quet, from the earliest periods of 


mankind. Even the first settlers in 
the Assyrian plains had the terrors 
and changes of the Deluge for their 
recollection, and mingling with those 
the rich conceptions of the antedilu- 
vian world, they formed a mythology 
at once the most vivid and appalling, 
the most magnificent and the most 
mysterious, ever transmitted to man. 
The second era of human progress, 
the discoveries of the Pheenician voy- 
agers, combining with the wild ad- 
ventures of the first colonists of 
Greece, half Asiatic and half Egyp- 
tian, formed a tissue of traditions 
pre-eminently subtle, captivating, 
and susceptible of poetic beauty. 
When these ma under the in- 


fluence of a new religion, the Cru- 
sades once again reinforced the mind 
of Europe with the achievements, 
the voluptuousness, and the barba- 
rian grandeur of Eastern despotism, 
yet all turned into fantasy and love- 
liness by the Persian traditions of 
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fairies and genii. But the age of 
reality was approaching. The East, 
was exhausted, the new stream of 
imagery was to flow from the West; 
and the romancers of Europe, wea- 
ried with the languid repetitions of 
Oriental dreams, found a vigorous 
and animated refreshment in the 
stern trials, bold ambition, and bound- 
less discovery, that characterised the 
career of the Spaniard in the New 
World. 

It may be hopeless now to trace 
the fictions on which the most illus- 
trious of all bards raised his eter- 
nal temple, but on what treasure of 
fancy did not Shakspeare seize, and 
transmute it into the material of im- 
mortality ? Yet, in his Tempest, of 
all the sports of his genius, the full- 
est of the most delicate and pictu- 
resque loveliness, the very caprice 
of poetic beauty, he probably had in 
view the Isle of the South Seas, and 
for its inhabitants some of those un- 
settled and insubordinate beings, of 
whom every voyage to the South 
supplied examples, and of whom 
every Spanish story of the time is 
full. Pedro Alcon probably gave the 
first idea of Trinculo. 

On Pizarro’s return along the coast 
towards Panama, he had been recei- 
ved with signal hospitality by the 
Indians of a tribe bordering on the 
ocean. Their queen, Capillana, wel- 
comed Pizarro, the chieftain, and his 
companions, with delight and won- 
der ; and, as it was his policy to 
avoid offence for the time, he repaid 
their courtesy with all the resources 
of European gratitude. But the scene 
maddened one of his warriors, Pedro 
Alcon, a man of some personal at- 
tractions, which he cultivated witha 
care that had often excited the ridi- 
cule of his fellow-adventurers. On 
his landing, he instantly fell in love 
with the Indian queen, by whom he 
imagined that his passion was re- 
turned. To leave a queen to despair 
was forbidden by all the laws of gal- 
lantry, and Pedro Alcon demanded 
that he should be suffered to take up 
his residence in her dominions. Pi- 
zarro was inflexible, and the brain of 
the man of gallantry instantly took 
fire; but his flame was now changed 
from love to ambition. He declared 
against all further obedience, flou- 
rished round the shore with a bro- 
ken sword, with which he threatened 
to conquer his companions, and pro- 
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nounced them “ villainous usurpers 
of the land which belonged to him 
and the king his brother.” But his 
sceptre was remorselessly wrung 
from his hand; his royal person 
was seized in all its finery of velvet 
doublet, gold-net head-dress, and 
medalliard « cap; he was fettered and 
placed under the deck. This judi- 
cious treatment, which might have 
been advantageously tried with many 
a candidate for empire, cured Alcon 
of both love and glory. He returned 
with his companions to Panama, was 
“ viceroy over the king” no more, 
= the reign of Trinculo was at an 
end. 

Pizarro was now to re-enter the 
world on a statelier scale. He sailed 
for Europe, armed with the rights 
and fame of a great discoverer, the 
most resistless claim of the age to 
the respect of kings and people. His 
demands were high in proportion. 
He required the government of the 
newly-discovered lands for himself, 
the Captaincy for his companion Al- 
magro, and the Bishopric for his part- 
ner, Hernando Lucque. 

His first reception in Spain was 
an ill omen. He was arrested at the 
suit of an individual, for a debt in- 
curred by the settlers of Darien; 
but Pizarro had not sailed across the 
Atlantic to perish in a Spanish pri- 
son. He applied to the government, 
by whom he was released, and when 
free he journeyed direct to the pre- 
sence of Charles the Fifth at Toledo. 
There was no sovereign of his day 
on whom fortune had so long, so 
steadily, and so munificently poured 
her favours. But this period found 
Charles at the height of his prodiga- 
lity. France had just fallen before 
him at the battle of Pavia; Italy was 
his conquest, the French king his 

risoner, the Pope his vassal; and 
fe was on the point of receiving the 
imperial crown at Bologna. At this 
moment Pizarro came, to confer on 
this Master of Europe, and its iron 
strength, the supremacy of a king- 
dom, almost its equal in size, and 
overflowing with the richest produce 
that earth offers on its surface, or in 
its bosom. Cortes and Pizarro, the 
brother-conquerors, had come to de- 

osit at the foot of the throne the 

eys of Mexico and Peru. Pizarro’s 
handsome figure, bold countenance, 
and dignified demeanour, won for 
him the -universal on of a 
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court crowded with all that was no- 
ble, brave, or lovely in Europe. His 
address to the Emperor was full of 
the grave magnificence that habit 
and nature have taught the Spaniard 
to feel beyond all other men. Charles 
suffered his reserve to give way, and 
the hero was named Pacificator of 
the new empire, without a superior, 
and without an equal. 

Pizarro, now at the fountain-head 
of honours, determined to slake his 
thirst to the full, if the ambition 
of such a man was ever to be satis- 
fied. To obtain for himself the order 
of St Jago, and a coat of arms which 
exhibited in a singular degree his 
conception of his own high merits, 
he adopted the imperial device of 
the Black Eagle grasping the two 
Pillars of Hercules ; and as an em- 
blem of his South American triumphs, 
the city of Tumbez, walled and tower- 
ed, with a lion and tiger at its gates, 
and in the distance the sea on one 
side, with the rafts of the country, 
and on the other the flocks and herds. 
Round the blazon was the inscrip- 
tion—“ Caroli Cesaris auspicio, et 
labore, ingenio, ac impensd Ducis 
Pizarro, inventa, et pacata.” This ex- 
traordinary stream of fortune, flow- 
ing in upon an obscure individual, 
may entirely excite our wonder. But 
there was a moment of his triumph 
which may justly excite our envy. 
In the interval of preparation for his 
return to Peru, Pizarro made a visit 
to the place of his birth. His pa- 
rents were still living, and their gal- 
lant and fortunate son had the rare 
delight of giving them honour in the 
sight of mankind. He found his 
four brothers in Truxillo, offered them 
all appointments, and subsequently 
took them all with him to Peru, in 
chase of wealth and honours like his 
own. 

Still, those honours were for a 
conquest that existed only in antici- 
pation. And when Pizarro at last 
sailed from Panama, he could muster 
for the conquest of one of the mighti- 
est regions of the globe, but three 
small ships and 183 men. 

The empire which Pizarro now 
sailed to conquer, was the most ex- 
tensive, powerful, and civilized of 
the south ; extending from north to 
south along the Pacific more than 


2000 miles. All the nations of Pagan- 
ism begin their history by a fable, 
yet the fable has some features of 
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strong resemblance in them all. A 
legislator, a soldier, or prophet sud- 
denly appears, from some unknown 
region, suddenly reconciles the peo- 
ple to civilisation, instructs them in 
the useful arts, furnishes them with 
a government and laws, and then as 
suddenly takes wing, leaving the 
world to wonder whence he came, or 
whither he goeth. Manco Capac and 
Mama Oello were thus the beneficent 
Genii of Peru. They came from an 
unknown country. Manco taught 
the people to till the ground, and 
Mama taught them to spin flax. They 
founded the city of Cuzco. The tra- 
dition went further, that they built a 
temple to the Sun, established his 
worship, and gave a code of laws. 
They transmitted the kingdom to a 
line which pronounced themselves 
to be the pure blood of the Sun, and 
reserved the purity of their blood 
/ the extraordinary precaution of 
marrying their own sisters, the off- 
spring of those unnatural unions 
being alone eligible to the throne. 

In the course of four centuries 
from the days of Manco Capac, the 
Peruvians counted twelve princes, 
who continued to conquer the pro- 
vinces adjoining to Cuzco, until 
Huayna Capac, the prince contem- 
porary with the arrival of the Spani- 
ards in America, completed the em- 
pire by conquering Quito. The em- 
pire now extended from Chili to 
Quito, and the vigorous administra- 
tion of the Inca promised to civilize 
the rude tribes which composed the 
chief population with great rapidity. 
His reign was said to have been tlie 
means of establishing three great fea- 
tures of civilisation—a common lan- 
guage, a chain of posts for the con- 
veyance of the government orders 
through his kingdom, and high-roads, 
two great lines of communication 
which reached from Cuzco to Quito, 
a distance of more than 1500 miles, 
passing over mountains, through 
marshes, across deserts, and furnish- 
ed at intervals with caravanseras 
large enough to contain thousands of 
troops ; and so far was this system of 
accommodation carried, that in some 
instances these caravanseras were 
furnished with the means of repair- 
ing the equipments and arms of the 
troops and travellers. 

One of the most curious questions 
of the antiquarian, though one with 
which the present yolume does not 
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perplex itself, is the origin of those 
vast nations. That America was 
peopled from the north of Asia seems 
now beyond all doubt. The disco- 
veries in the ry latitudes by our 
own immortal Cook, and by his ad- 
venturous and scientific followers, 
establish the perfect facility with 
which a navigation, even by canoes, 
could be carried on between the 
northern dominions of Russia and 
the west coastof North America. The 
intercourse even now is common, as 
it has probably been from the earli- 
estages. The Russian colonist set- 
tles as freely on the American shore 
as in Siberia; and the Esquimaux 
is in every feature, in every habit of 
life, and perhaps in every traditional 
remembrance, the twin brother of 
the Tartar. The common stimulant of 
early emigration, hunger, might easily 
drive successive hordes of the Sibe- 
rian wanderers to seek for food ona 
coast covered with the beauties of 
nature, and which they continually 
reached in their fishing excursions; 
and the settlement once made, the 
young fertility of the continent must 
have drawn them constantly towards 
the south. 

But America seems palpably to 
have owed its inhabitants to at least 
two- distinct races of progenitors, 
as it contains two totally distinct 
classes of mankind; one portion ex- 
hibiting the most inveterate rude- 
ness, savage ferocity, and repulsion 
of all improvement; the other, inven- 
tive, luxurious, plastic. The former 
poor, hating the cultivation of the 
soil, and living in a state of fierce 
disunion; the latter opulent, covering 
the soil with produce, and assem- 
we in great politic communities, 
Nothing can be a stronger contrast 
than the whole scale of manners, 
pursuits, and principles of the Ameri- 
cans of the North, and the Americans 
of the regions bordering on the line, 
and to the south of the line; the 
Red man, athletic, violent, and san- 
guinary, living in the forest, inca- 
pable of living in community, making 
perpetual war, but making it on the 
most isolated and individual scale, a 
wanderer, destitute of a settled place 
of worship, of a legislature, or of a 
king ; and the sallow son of Mexico 
and Peru, slight, patient, and peace- 
able, livin in large quiet vill es, 
or regularly ordered cities, seldom 
making war, but then making it by 
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armies, and not for revenge, but for 
conquest ; building great temples, 
with a numerous priesthood, and 
observances of high ) wg sanctity, 
with known codes of law, and with 
hereditary successions of kings, held 
in the most solemn and Oriental 
reverence. Their passion for per- 
sonal ornament, the gaudier parts of 
painting and sculpture ; their religion 
the worship of the heavenly bodies; 
their writing hieroglyphic ; all are 
full of the evidences of an Oriental 
origin ; but of an origin derived from 
nations of the south of Asia. Hum- 
boldt quotes an old Chinese tradition 
of a tribe of their nation, which, having 
revolted, had marched to the north, 
and had never been heard of after. 
The South American visage is cer- 
tainly not Chinese ; but in the con- 
vulsions of the immense and un- 
known territories which lie to the 
east and south of China, and which 
have shared in the convulsions of 
that empire, nothing is more pro- 
bable than the total emigration of 
one of the nations of Birmah, Pegu, 
Malacca, or even of the Japanese 
territories to the north, where no 
enemy would be likely to pursue 
them, from the north with its snows 
and tempests to the new region on 
the opposite shore of the ocean, and 
from the north of that new region 
down successively to Russia, and 
the regions below the Isthmus. By 
this conduit the arts, laws, and wor- 
ship of Asia might have gradually 
passed through the New World, until 
they found their establishment in the 
fertile, and especially the metalli- 
ferous regions of the south. The 
interior of North America still con- 
tains evidences of the dwelling, or 
rather of the passage of great multi- 
tudes of men, in a land long almost 
destitute of inhabitants; the mounds 
and remnants of intrenchments in 
the country west of the Mississippi 
are indications of the sojourn, though 
probably a brief one, of nations who 
were making a progress to the south. 
There are no remnants of the massive 
and formal architecture of cities. All 
is the temporary fortification, the 
rough mound, which was necessary 
for the defence of the settlement 
against rival migrations, or, in some 
instances, was raised as barriers 
against the inundations of the numer- 
ous lakes and rivers. The descend- 


ant of the Tartar remained in the 
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forest, both because he there found 
the location best suited to his origi- 
nal savagery, an easily formed habi- 
tation, and food for the trouble of 
killing it, and because, at the moment 
of emerging from the forest, he found 
himself in the presence of nations, 
his superiors in civilisation, his mas- 
ters by discipline, and possessing 
resources for war to which his rude 
and dislocated assaults were utterly 
unequal. The more intelligent Asia- 
tic, on the contrary, continually 
passed on from region to region 
establishing kingdoms until he had 
reached that point beyond which he 
must again descend into a wilder, 

oorer, and more repulsive country. 

hus, as the Mexican founded his 
empire in the rich region to the 
north of the Isthmus, the Peruvian 
fixed his royal seat on the table land 
to the south, and there, under a hori- 
zon of clouds, which by one of the 
simplest, yet most singular contri- 
vances of nature, perpetually shields 
him from the fervour of the vertical 
sun, and on an elevation which gives 
him health and freshness, in the midst 
of a region of pestilential vapours 
and airs of fire, he has built cities 
which rival some of the noblest in 
the Old World. 

Among the traditions of the origi- 
nal settlements is one, that the lost 
tribes of Israel, after the fall of the 
Babylonian dynasty, had revolted, 
marched in a body to the north-east 
of Assyria, plunged into the vast 
inscrutable deserts and forests of the 
polar circle, and disappeared only to 
emerge in North America. A consi- 
derable number of observances, in 
which the Jews and the Indians 
curiously coincide, have furnished a 
groundwork for speculations on the 
subject, which seem, however, des- 
tined to rest for ever in conjecture. 
But here antiquarianism finds what 
it best loves, an endless field for its 
labours, a history without facts, to 
substantiate a theory without foun- 
dations, obscurities that defy all re- 
search, and probabilities that no in- 
vestigation can strengthen, and no 
reasoning overthrow. 

The long delay of the Spanish in- 
vasion was among the most memo- 
rable instances of that fortune which 
gave the New World into the hands 
of the old. A few years earlier 
would have found Peru under the 
government of a vigorous, sagacious, 
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and warlike king, by whom the ad- 
venturers might have been extin- 
guished at a blow. But they came 
in at the time of a disputed succes- 
sion. The mighty empire of Peru 
was laid open to them by a civil 
war. An inexperienced sovereign, a 
doubtful title, and a divided alle- 
giance, broke down the chief bar- 
riers against the foreign enemy, and 
Spanish arms, and Spanish thirst of 
gold, did the rest. 

The history of the succession and 
the overthrow alike prove that man 
is the same every where, and that 
the same causes will produce the 
same disasters at the Line as at the 
Pole. Huayna Capac, the conquer- 
ing monarch, in whose reign the 
empire had risen to its greatest 
height, left at his death the sceptre 
to Huascar, his son, by the Coya or 
empress; and the province of Quito 
to Atahualpa, an elder, but illegiti- 
mate son by the daughter of the 
chief Cacique of Quito. Atahualpa 
raised the standard of rebellion in 
Quito, was overthrown, and flung 
into chains. From these he got free, 

retending that the Sun, father of his 
athers, had changed him intoa lizard, 
and thus enabled him to escape. He 
now raised an army, marched to 
Cuzco, and took Huascar prisoner. 
At this period the usurper received 
the first intelligence of the approach 
of the Spaniards, against whom he 
marched without delay. Pizarro, af- 
ter two months, occupied in a march 
which, in later times, has occupied 
scarcely more than a week, entered 
the Peruvian city of Caxamalca on 
the 15th of November 1532. A for- 
midable vision now rose before him 
on the range of the mountains; the 
army of the Inca lay encamped to 
bar his progress to Cuzco, and. en- 
camped with a regularity that told 
him he was at last to encounter an 
army that might task all his powers. 

But Pizarro had probably even 
now intended to trust to a more ef- 
fective weapon with a simple and 

enerous people than the sword. 

stablishing his quarters in the prin- 
cipal square of the city, which, from 
its being surrounded with a high 
wall, served as a citadel, into this 
fortress he formed the design of al- 
luring the Inca; and the steps by 
which he preceeded are well calcu- 
lated to exhibit the remorseless craft 
and dexterous audacity of this cele- 


brated man. Sending two of his 
officers with detachments of cavalry 
to bear his homage to the Inca, Ata- 
hualpa came forth in his pomp to 
meet those warlike envoys. Seated 
on a throne of gold and jewels, he 
sent to demand the purpose of their 
entering his country. They answer- 
ed, that their captain, Don Francisco 
Pizarro, greatly desired to be admit- 
ted to his bo gene. to give him an 
account of his reasons for coming to 
Peru, and to entreat him to sup in 
the city on that night, or dine with 
him on the following day. The Inca 
replied, that it was then late, but that 
he would enter the city on the fol- 
lowing day; that he should enter 
with his army, a measure, however, 
which ought not to disconcert the 
Spaniards. 

That day was a memorable one in 
the annals of the Incas. Atahualpa, 
probably excited by a hazardous cu- 
riosity, _——— to the city at the 
head of 20,000 of his warriors, at- 
tended by a multitude of women, as 
bearers of the luggage. The person 
of the sovereign was a blaze of jew- 
els. He was borne on a litter pla- 
ted with gold, overshadowed with 
plumes, and carried on the shoul- 
ders of his chief nobles. On his fore- 
head was the Borla, the sacred tuft 
of scarlet, which he wore as the de- 
scendant of the Sun. The whole 
moved to the sound of music, with 
the solemnity of a religious proces- 
sion. At this moment there was 
remaining a chance of averting the 
fall of the empire. The slowness 
of the procession had brought it 
late into the evening, and the Pe- 
ruvians began to pitch their tents 
in evident preparation for haltin 
for the night. But Pizarro ha 
made preparations for treachery, 
which could scarcely fail of bein 
discovered by a multitude eal 
to remain so close to the spot. He 
had placed musketry in ambush, 
planted his cannon so as to command 
the gates, divided his cavalry into 
squadrons, under his principal offi- 
cers, for the attack; and, forming a 
body-guard of twenty shield-bearers, 
prepared to capture, or destroy, his 
unhappy guest. Some of the Spanish 
historians, solicitous for the honour 
of their country, argue, that the Inca 
was only caught in his own snare, 
that his object was to destroy the 
Spaniards, and that his request that 
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the horses and dogs might be tied 
u —— that he contemplated 
sm 


ce. But Spanish honour ought 
to be sustained on firmer grounds. 
The Inca’s request that these ani- 
mals should be kept out of sight, 
which most alarmed his people, and 
of course most easily disposed them 
to retaliation, was a perfectly natu- 
ral one. His dismissal of three-fourths 
of his escort was a sign of peace, 
when he might have brought his 
whole army with him. His personal 
entrance within the walls was an ob- 
vious risk, which he must have felt, 
and might have avoided by awaiting 
Pizarro in his camp. And the true 
place for practising any violence 
against the Spaniards would as obvi- 
ously have been the open field; for, 
defective as Peruvian warfare might 
be, the Inca was a soldier, and must 
have known how much more import- 
ant numbers are in the open field, 
than in narrow streets and amon 
walls. The natural conclusion evi- 
dently is, that the unfortunate Indian 
was stimulated to his ruin by his 
curiosity; that he put himself in 
hazard to see a race of men who ap- 
peared to the Indian eye the most 
powerful, strange, splendid, and ex- 
alted of mankind; a race who, 
coming from the rising sun, were 
the direct inheritors of his fire, his 
lustre, and his supremacy. 

On the Inca’s entering within the 
fatal gates from which he was never 
to return, this curiosity was his chief 
emotion. Forgetting the habitual 
Oriental gravity of the throne, he 
started up and continued standin 
as he passed along, gazing with 
marked eagerness at every surround- 
ing object. Valverde, the Dominican 
friar, now approached, bearing across 
and a Bible. The friar commenced 
a harangue which must have been 
singularly repulsive to the native 
ear. He declared that the Pope had 

iven the Indies to Spain; that the 

nea was bound to obey; that the 
book which he carried contained the 
only true mode of worshipping Hea- 
ven; and that the new Governor of 
Peru offered its Inca peace, unless 
he would see his country the victim 
of war. 

“Where am I to find your reli- 
gion ?” said the Inca. 

“In this book,” said the priest. 

The Inca declared that whatever 
might be the peaceful intentions of 
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the Spaniards, “he well knew how 
they had acted on the road, how they 
had treated his Caciques, and burn- 
ed his cottages.” He then took the 
Bible, and turning over some of the 
leaves, put it eagerly to his ear. 

“ This,” said he, “has no tongue ; 
it tells me nothing.” 

With these words, he flung it con- 
temptuously on the ground. The 
friar exclaimed at the impiety, and 
called on his countrymen for re- 
venge. The Inca soon felt the dan- 
ger of his situation; and turning, 
spoke some words to his people, 
which were answered by murmurs 
of indignation and vengeance. At 
this moment Pizarro gave the signal 
to the troops ; a general discharge of 
cannon, musketry, and crossbows, 
followed, and smote down the un- 
fortunate Peruvians. The cavalry 
were next let loose, and they broke 
through the King’s guard at the first 
shock. The time was now come to 
consummate this bloody treachery. 
While the Inca was in the first terror 
and astonishment, Pizarro rushed 
forward at the head of his shield- 
bearers to seize him. He found the 
unfortunate sovereign surrounded 
by a circle, sin 
passive fortitude and devoted loyal- 
ty that characterise the Indian of 
the East to this hour. They never 
moved, except to throw themselves 
upon the Spanish swords. They saw 
that their prince was doomed; and 
they unresistingly gave themselves 
up to his fate. The circle rapidly 
thinned, and the Inca must have 
perished by the happier death of 
combat. But Pizarro felt the im- 
portance of such a prize in his hands, 
and determined to seize him alive. 
Calling aloud to his soldiers to lift 
no hand against the Inca, he forced 
his way to the litter, and grasping 
Atahualpa’s mantle, suddenly drag- 
ged him to the ground. The Peru- 
vians, seeing his fall in the midst of 
a crowd of Spanish lances, conceived 
that he was slain; and, by another 
similarity to Oriental customs, in- 
stantly gave up the battle. With the 
supposed death of the sovereign, all 
struggle was at an end. The onl 
effort now was for flight. The mul- 
titude, in the force of despair, burst 
through one of the walls, and fled 
over the open country. Two thou- 
sand lay dead within the gates. The 
surprise had been so complete, that 
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not a single Spaniard had fallen; 
and but one was wounded, Pizarro 
himself, whose hand had been struck 
by the lance of one of his own sol- 
diers, in the general rush to seize 
the person of the Inca. 

The scene of triumph, plunder, 
and glittering anticipation that fol- 
raed is unrivalled. The dreams 
of Spanish avarice were now to be 
dreams no more. They had played 
a sanguinary and most guilty game; 
but they were now to enjoy its 
gains, to a degree never enjoyed by 
man before. The captive prince, at 
length learning the true purpose for 
which the invaders came, began to 
treat for his ransom. He offered 
to cover the floor of the chamber, in 
which the Spaniards had assigned 
his quarters, with wedges of gold 
and silver; but on seeing that his 
jailers received the offer with the 
laughter of incredulity, which he 
construed into the laughter of con- 
tempt, he started haughtily on his 
feet, and stretching his arm as high 
as it could reach, told them that he 
could give them that chamber full, 
to the mark which he then touched 
with his hand. It is still remem- 
bered that this chamber was twenty- 
two feet long, and sixteen wide, and 
that the point which he touched on 
the wall was nine feet high. The 
offer implied a quantity of wealth 
almost incalculable. Pizarro hesi- 
tated no longer, but instantly dis- 
patched three of his soldiers with 
the Inca’s messengers to hasten the 
arrival of this unparalleled ransom. 

The chief treasure of the land had 
been stored in the temples, and the 
prince’s order had been directed to 
the — to send it without delay 
to Caxamalca. The Spanish col- 
lectors were received, through the 
long route of six hundred miles to 
Cuzco, with all but divine honours. 
And their own astonishment was not 
less excited by the contrast of the 
noble and lovely country through 
which they now travelled, with the 
rude deserts and inhospitable tribes 
on the borders of the empire. They 
Were compelled perpetually to ad- 
mire the breadth and excellence of 
the roads, the neatness of the cot- 
tages, the richness of the cultivation, 
and the magnitude, regularity, and 
Wealth of the cities. All these im- 
pressions must have derived a part 


of their force from the memory of 
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the rude parts of vie and of the 
desolate and death-dealing regions 
through which the early adventurers 
had toiled their way to the barriers 
of Mexico and Peru. But nothing 
can account for the recorded suste- 
nance of the multitudes of Peru, 
their wealth, their laws, their fabrics 
of cotton, and even their attempts in 
science and literature, but the ex- 
istence of a wise and ancient frame 
of government, the recollections of 
a civilized origin, and the intelli- 
gence of a sagacious, peaceful, and 
active public mind. 

The profligacy of the Spanish mes- 
sengers defeated their mission, The 
Indians had no sooner discovered 
that their new gods were less than 
man, than they buried their trea- 
sures. The ornaments of the tem- 
ples were concealed by the priests, 
and the messengers were eluded, 
until Pizarro was compelled to send 
his brother Hernando with twenty 
horse to secure the performance of 
the treaty. Even this resolute and 
keen | as 4 was comparatively 
baffled. But he brought back with 
him twenty-six horse loads of gold, 
and a thousand pounds weight of 
silver. Additional treasure was 
brought by some of the captive 
Caciques and generals of the Inca, 
and Pizarro at length proceeded to 
make the first division of this mag- 
nificent spoil. 

After deducting the fifth for the 
king, the portion to each horse-sol- 
dier was 9000 pesos (ounces) of gold, 
and 300 marcas (eight ounces each) 
of silver. The share allotted to the 
commander-in-chief amounted to 
57,220 pesos of gold, and 2350 mar- 
cas of silver, besides the gold tablet 
from the litter of the Inca, valued at 
25,000 pesos. This was the full 
triumph of avarice; the next crisis 
was to be the struggle of ambition ; 
a fierce, fruitless, and gloomy strug 
gle, which, after cheating these da- 
— men with gleams of success, 
and compelling them to feel the 
whole misery of precarious power, 
laid them all in succession in a 
bloody grave. The government of 
the empire was next to be seized. 
Pizarro had hitherto practised the 
dexterous policy of governing by a 
fallen king; but ambition blinded 
him, and he resolved to seize empire 
in his own name. The Inca was 


charged with fomenting insurree- 
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tion, and by a foul blot upon even 
the blotted name of Spanish honour, 
he was put to death. His Caciques 
and nobiles shared his fate, or were 
scattered through the continent. A 
boy, the son of the Inca, was sub- 
stituted a puppet on the throne; 
and Pizarro, after a series of battles, 
in which the Peruvians proved at 
once their despair, their devoted- 
ness, and their inferiority to the 
Spanish discipline and arms, in the 

ovember of 1533, took possession 
of the royal city of Cuzco. 

A new scene of riot and plunder 
ensued on this new triumph. But 
the spoil of Cuzco was to be di- 
vided among 480 claimants. Still, 
each individual received 4000 pesos ; 
enormous opulence! but the curse 
of guilty gain was upon it. The 
value of the treasure, of course, ra- 

idly diminished, with its accumu- 
ation. It was soon given into the 
hands of the multitude who follow 
in the skirts of an army to plunder 
the plunderers. The common ne- 
cessaries of life became beyond the 
power of purchase; and the Spa- 
niard was seen at once tottering un- 
der loads of gold, and perishing for 
want of bread. 

Avarice had now been banqueted 
on the most lavish feast ever offered 
to the love of gold. Ambition, too, 
had been banqueted on a mighty 
empire. Personal honour, the third 
= stimulant of minds capable of 

ing influenced by the feelings of 
the world, were now to be lavished 
on Pizarro and his associates. Never 
were obscure men so long and mag- 
nificently indulged by fortune. Her- 
nando brought back for himself the 
order of St Jago, the title of Admiral, 
and a patent for raising a new army ; 
for the Marshal Almagro, the go- 
vernment of a territory of six hun- 
dred miles along the coast; and for 
his brother the title of Marquis, and 
an extension of sixty leagues to his 

overnment, including the city of 
uzco. The friar, Valverde, was ap- 
oe Bishop of Cuzco by the 


ope. 

ieee had now ascended the 
height from which all change must 
be descent. He quickly felt the ca- 
lamity of having nothing more to 
hope, and having every thing to fear. 
Sudden and desperate dissensions 
broke out in the empire, which con- 
tinued to put him in peril, and ha- 


(Sept. 
zard the extinction of his entire au. 
thority, at a period when he longed 
only for rest. A still more formi- 
dable peril arose from the indignation 
of his associate, Almagro, a man of 
great sagacity and bravery, but an 
unequal match for Pizarro in craft 
and self-command. Civil war com- 
menced, and the Indians saw with 
delight the rival lances couched, 
which were to avenge them on their 
tyrants. In the decisive battle, in 
which Almagro, incapacitated by ill- 
ness, gave the command to Orgonez, 
the troops of Pizarro, commanded 
by his brother Hernando, totally de- 
feated those of the Marshal. Alma- 
gro, unable to sit upon his horse, was 
the unhappy spectator of the defeat 
from the side of the mountain, and 
flying to Cuzco, was taken prisoner, 
tried for treason, and strangled in 
prison at the age of sixty-three. But 
there were other spectators of this 
memorable engagement—the In- 
dians, who crowded the hills, and as 
the two armies advanced against each 
other, expressed their joy by wild 
gestures and shouts which rent the 
air. And at the close of the battle, 
when the field was left silent, and co- 
vered with the fallen Spaniards, they 
oured down, like troops of wild 
Conese, to make havoc of the corpses, 
and insult and mutilate the remnants 
of those whom they knew only as 
murderers and oppressors. A still 
deeper vengeance was at hand. Her- 
nando Pizarro had been sent to Eu- 
rope with a new instalment of trea- 
sure for the King. But the reports of 
the civil war had already reached 
the royal ear—the ambition of his 
family probably sharpened the sense 
of royal justice—and it became po- 
litic to coerce the most powerful and 
daring brother of a man, who might 
take the first advantage of his situa- 
tion to place himself on the throne 
of Peru. Hernando was ordered to 
stand his trial at the demand of Die- 
go de Alvarado, the friend of the 
ead Almagro. His sentence was 
that of imprisonment. He was re- 
moved from prison to prison, until 
at length he was placed in the castle 
of La Mota de Medina, where he lan- 
guished forgotten till the year 1560. 
Pizarro, now Marquis de las Chaz- 
cas, unmoved by the fate of his bro- 
ther, proceeded in a course of vio- 
lence and haughtiness, which hourly 
increased the hostility of his ene- 
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mies and the disgust of his friends. 
Diego, the son of Almagro, was grow- 
ing into reputation, and his sword 
already longed to avenge the blood 
of his father. A conspiracy was form- 
ed in Lima among the partisans of 
Almagro, and the discontented sol- 
diers of the governor. Pizarro was 
in vain warned of designs, which 
soon became obvious to every eye 
but his own. The conspirators, at 
noonday, rushedainto his house, 
found him with but two of his friends 
and two pages, and killed all who 
were in the room; after a long strug- 
gle, Pizarro, who had been brought 
to the ground by a thrust in the 
throat, and found himself dying, ask- 
ed only for a confessor. His only 
answer was a pitcher of water vio- 
lently flung in his face. He fell back 
and died, closing his famous career 
at the age of sixty-five—a course of 
the most memorable fortune, sustain- 
ed by the most heroic daring, the 
most dexterous sagacity, and the 
most persevering determination ; but 
degraded by the most unhesitating 
fraud, and stained by the most re- 
morseless cruelty. In the age of 
paganism, Pizarro would have been 
ranked among the immortals as a he- 
ro. In the middle ages, he might have 
been characterised as possessed by a 
fiend. In our more sober time, we 
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can only lament the perversion of 
noble powers, and still nobler op- 
portunities, the waste of genius and 
valour in the service of rapacity and 
crime. 

The volume which has led us to 
these notices of the early exploits of 
discovery, is the Spanish History of 
Quintana; for the translation of 
which, the public are indebted to 
Mrs Hodson, a lady well known to 
literature as Miss Holford, author of 
** Wallace,” and other very spirited 
and graceful performances. It must 
be almost superfluous to speak of 
the translation by such a pen, as be- 
ing intelligent, animated, and accu- 
rate; the Spanish idiom is purified, 
without being altogether extinguish- 
ed; the narrative is conducted with 
the ease of an accomplished English 
writer ; and the translator is entitled 
to all the gratification of knowing 
that she has added to our literary 
treasures a volume which singularly 
combines the genius of romance with 
fact; and, while it supplies us with 
curious details of countries already 
rising to the rank of European civi- 
lisation, and bearing a sudden and 
important influence in European af- 
fairs, gives us examples of energy 
and intrepidity, vigour of enterprise, 
and force of character, that elevate 
the standard of the human mind. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON THE FINANCES OF THE COUNTRY— 
CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


WuaTEVER may have been the de- 
fects of the Duke of Wellington as a 
statesman, and that there were some, 
the state of the public mind at the 
time of his retirement from office 
but too lym indicated, it must be 
admitted that he possessed one dis- 
tinguished merit as a British minis- 
ter, which, considering the peculiar 
genius and temper of the nation, 
ought to have much endeared him to 
the people. We mean the plain di- 
rect 7 honesty with which he ever 
stated the plans and views of the go- 
vernment over which he presided, as 
soon as they were ripe for disclosure, 
and the intelligible statements which 
he made of the resources which go- 
vernment possessed for doing that 
which it had resolved upon doing for 
the benefit of the country. It is the 
fashion of the present day. to mix up 
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the ideas of government with the 
matters and the people to be govern- 
ed, as if it were possible that the 
mixed masses of society could ever 
be desirous of proceeding upon one 
general and vigorously acting system, 
or could ever understand one an- 
other even if they were. It is plain 
that the Duke of Wellington kept 
these ideas in his mind very distinct 
from one another. He looked upon 
his government as intrusted with the 
charge of the national concerns, and 
he felt himself and his colleagues re- 
sponsible to the King and the coun- 
try who had given the charge into 
his hands, for keeping the govern- 
ment in a state of power to do that 
which it might be called upon to do, 
either with regard to internal affairs, 
or with regard to the interests and 
power of the — nation, as a lead- 
B 
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ing member of the great family of 
nations. He seemed to understand, 
if we mistake not, that it was his duty 
to take care of the people on the 
one hand, and of the government on 
the other. To preserve, so far as he 
possibly could, the one in a state of 
peace and prosperity, the other in a 
state of prosperity and power. We 
now affect to go upon a different sys- 
tem, if system it may be called which 
begins, continues, and ends in per- 
plexity and confusion. Our govern- 
ment affects to go in partnership with 
the people, and, as might naturally 
be expected, the people having their 
own concerns to attend to, and their 
own ends to answer, and neither 
understanding the use, nor appre- 
ciating the value of a strong govern- 
’ ment—of a well organized and well 
provided means for controlling 
themselves, and resisting the injus- 
tice or the aggression of foreign na- 
tions—the power of the stateis dwind- 
ling away to nothing—it is grossly 
neglected, and is in no small danger 
of falling to pieces from avery vulgar, 
but a very potent cause, namely, the 
want of funds. 

There may be men here and there 
among the people, who sincerely be- 
lieve that it is better the state should 
be so impoverished, and who rejoice 
in such circumstances of the govern- 
ment as must soon tumble it to the 
ground, because they hate the go- 
vernment and wish it were over- 
thrown, and another established in 
its place ; but we think it impossi- 
ble that even men holding these 
extreme notions can fail to de- 
spise the members of the govern- 
ment, who allow this condition of 
affairs to come to pass. They at 
least are inexcusable. They cannot 
pretend that they wish the govern- 
ment to fall. They are employed 
and paid for watching over the af- 
fairs of government. It is their spe- 
cial duty, so long as they hold their 
places, to keep the government in a 
state of power, and yet they come to 
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the end of a Session, and are content 
to leave it in a state of insolvency, 
With every means contributing to 
the power of government diminish- 
ed since they came into office, they 
prorogue the Parliament with the 
confession that they have spent a 
million and a quarter more than their 
current revenue is sufficient to co- 
ver, and without the slightest at- 
tempt to retrieve the difficulty. The 
men who do this, whatever else they 
may be fit for, are manifestly unfit 
for government. 

The Duke of Wellington, in con- 
formity with his principle of main- 
taining the power of the government 
at the head of which he stood, a 
principle which he who loses sight 
of is unfit for a British statesman, 
always took good care of the finances; 
and all his measures of economy, 
which no one can deny were both 
numerous and extensive, preceded 
the relinquishment of the pecuniary 
means of the government. He first 
contrived how to do without a cer- 
tain portion of the money paid by 
the people, and then he surrendered 
a tax. Our present government, in 
its rage for popularity, gave up their 
means in the first instance—then 
found they had given up what they 
could not afford to part with, and to 
crown the whole, proceeded witha 
great political measure, which, they 
now do not scruple to confess, was 
calculated, during its progress, great- 
ly to diminish the produce of the 
taxes which they did not abandon 
nor reduce by act of Parliament. If 
there were nothing but these facts 
alone to urge against the present 
government, they would be sufficient 
to prove it a dangerous and unfit 
government for this country. Its 
financial history, as given by the 
Duke of Wellington on the last night 
of the session, with remarkable force 
and simplicity of detail, is one of the 
most disgraceful records of Ministe- 
rial blundering and unfitness that 
was ever held up to public view. 


We shall here make a brief abstract of the Duke’s statement 
respecting the financial career of the present government. 
In the first budget of 1831, opened by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in February, the revenue for the year was es- 


timated at ° . 


And the charge, which had not then been voted, at 


Leaving a surplus of ; ; 


L.47,150,000 
46,850,000 
——_—__———— 


L.300,000 
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In October another — was stated by the Chancellor of the 








Exchequer, in which t 
to amount to ; 


But the charge was then calculated to be — : ° 


Leaving a supposed surplus of 


But in this the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer founded his estimate of 
the expenditure of the whole year, 
not upon the only legitimate ground, 
the Parliamentary estimates, but 
upon calculations from the actual 
expenditure in the three preceding 
quarters. The Duke of Wellington 
saw the fallacy of this, and his speech 
to the House of Lords on the finances 
of the country in October 1831, 
shewed that the government had no 
right to calculate on a surplus of 
more than L.11,000, applicable to any 
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e revenue was also estimated.as before 


47,150,000 
46,656,000 





L.494,000 


exigency that might arise. But when 
the end of the year arrived, and the 
accounts were made up, it turned 
out there was not a surplus of 
L.300,000, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had first estimated, nor 
of L.494,000, as he had estimated not 
three months before, nor of even 
L.11,000, which the Duke supposed 
might have appeared. There was no 
surplus at all, but a deficiency of 
very nearly seven hundred thousand 
pounds. 


It appeared that the revenue of the year 1831 had produced L.46,424,000 








And the actual charge in the same period was . 47,123,000 
Deficiency in round numbers, . 699,000 
The deficiency of revenue as compared with the estimate of 
October was ‘ H . P 825,566 
The excess of charge beyond the estimate of October was 493,479 
So that the state of affairs in January 1832, was worse than 
what was anticipated by Ministers in October 1831, by no 1,819,045 
less a sum than ° ° 4 ° . 
In April 1832, the revenue, from the 5th of April 1831, had 
produced ‘ 7 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 46,618,015 
And the actual charge in the same period had been . 47,858,488 
Shewing a deficiency of . ‘ 1,240,478 
In July 1882, the statement of the yore accounts from the July 
preceding, shewed a revenue o a 46,296,521 
And an actual charge of ‘ , ‘ 47,559,708 
Leaving a deficiency of ; ° L. 1,263,187 


In August, Lord Althorp tells us 
what he calculates upon for the year 
from April 1832 to April 1833. He 
estimates the revenue at L.46,470,000, 
and the expenditure at L.45,696,000, 
leaving a surplus of L.773,000, upon 
the supposition that the charge from 
April 1832 to April 1883 will be 
less than that in the year from April 
1831 to April 1832 by upwards of 
L.2,162,000. 

So much for the detail of particu- 
lars furnished by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, which we think we are jus- 
tified in saying presents to view the 
most monstrous course of blunder- 
ing in matters of finance that ever 
disgraced a government. Let us now 
look what are our prospects for the 
future, with this debt of L.1,263,000 


hanging about the neck of the Ex- 
chequer. In the first place, it is clear, 
from past experience, that we have 
no more reason to place confidence 
in the financial anticipations of Mi- 
nisters, than we should have to con- 
fide in the babbling of any old for- 
tune-teller in the country, We must 
consult data so far as we can get at 
them, and judge for ourselves. Sup- 
pose the anticipations of Ministers 
were evenrealized, and that weshould 
save L.778,000 in the year ending the 
5th of April next, we should even 
then be L.467,000 behind hand; but 
when it is considered, that in order 
to make the projected saving, we 
must on the year abridge our expen- 
diture L.2,162,000 and upwards, the 
expectation appears preposterous. 
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We have already before us the ac- 
counts of the first three months of 
this wonderful saving year, and what 
do they shew ? Why, that we were 
in a worse condition by L.23,000 than 
when the wonderful saving year be- 

In April 1832, the deficiency 
was L.1,240,473 ; in July 1832, it was 
L.1,263,187—so that there are but 
nine months in which to make the 
saving; and notwithstanding the well- 
known prolificness of that period of 
time in some cases, we doubt very 
much whether Government will be 
able to produce within it any thing 
like the financial change which it 
calculates upon. It must not only 
within this time effect all the saving 
calculated upon within the year, but, 
in addition to this, recover Jost 
ground, in the first three months, to 
the amount of L.23,000. 

It is impossible that the anticipa- 
tion of the government, tenia 
upon the estimates which they have 
presented, can be realized. They 
are fallacious, and, in their prepara- 
tion, they must have either very 
grossly deceived themselves, or have 

ntended grossly to deceive the pub- 
lic. The greatest reductions are to 
be made in the navy estimates, a de- 
partment of the public expenditure 
which, with true Whig taste, these 
English ministers are desirous of 
curtailing with the most unsparing 
hand. Again, recurring to the state- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, we 
find that a reduction of L.160,000 is 
set down on accouut-of the coast 
blockade, heretofore defrayed out 
of the supplies voted for the navy; 
but since it is impossible that, with 
our system of duties, a force for the 
prevention of smuggling can be aban- 
doned, we must provide for it out of 
some fund or other. It is, however, 
not set down at all, and whatever it 
costs, will of course come out of the 
Customs, and make the amount of 
receipts under that item so much 
less. This portion of the reduction, 
therefore, may be set downas no re- 
duction at all: itis a mere transfer 
from an item of expenditure ig the 
Navy Estimates, to an item in the 
cost of collecting the Customs. The 
very same thing is to be said touch- 
ing the reduction of the L.50,000 
from the Miscellaneous Estimates 
for the Liverpoo] Custom-house. The 
house must be built, and the money 
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must come from some fund or other. 
The Miscellaneous Estimates will be 
so much less, but the contingencies 
in the Custom’s service will be so 
much more. Other items of reduc- 
tion are such, as though they may 
possibly be real, as far as regards 
the current year, they cannot be con- 
sidered as permanent. Amongst 
these, the Duke enumerated one 
hundredand ninety thousand pounds 
reduction in the expenses of trainin 
the militia, and forty-five thousan 
pounds reduction in the charge for 
the transport of troops; but by far 
the most objectionable of this de- 
scription of reductions, and one 
which covers the naval administra- 
tion with disgrace, is that of four 
hundred thousand pounds in the 
purchase of timber for the navy. Of 
all the impolitic and desperate at- 
tempts to make up for miscalcula- 
tion and mismanagement, this seems 
to be the grossest. To take advan- 
tage of the stock acquired by the 
prudence of former governments, 
and exhaust the country of its most 
important public stores, is the most 
extraordinary thing to be called pub- 
lic saving, that ever Whig ingenuity 
lighted upon. In a financial point of 
view, it is deceitful and wrong—de- 
ceitful, because it leads to a suppo- 
sition of reduction which not only 
cannot continue, but must be made 
up for by increased expenditure 
next year, unless, indeed, the stores 
are to be kept permanently in astate 
of exhaustion. In naval policy, also, 
it is a great and degrading error. It 
is scandalous that England should 
weaken herself in the materials for 
building ships; and, if it be alleged 
that the dock-yards have an abundant 
supply for present use, which is 
contended by the Whig newspapers, 
the plain answer is, that it is not suf- 
ficient to have what will answer for 

resent use, as timber for ship-build- 
ing requires a quantity for careful in- 
spection—the examination of its 
quality, the measuring and ee | 
which are necessary, cannot be wel 
done, if not done leisurely ; and, 
above all, the timber should have 
time to be seasoned. Our dock-yards 
should always be kept full—the 
whole quantity that they contain‘is 
not more than a sufficient store for 
the navy of England. 

Besides this—and it is a subject of 
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such importance as to deserve more 
than incidental mention—the supply 
of navy timber is not easily kept up, 
and nothing but the certainty and 
regularity of the demand maintains 
the supply. Were we for two or 
three years to trust to our stock in 
hand, and to purchase no more navy 
timber; so far from our being able 
to avail ourselves at a moment’s 
warning of a large supply, and at a 
cheap rate, in consequence of the 
area want of demand, the pro- 

ability is, that we should find we 
could not get the timber at all; and 
as for the Royal Forests, whatever 
they may afford some sixty years 
hence, when the planting of the ear- 
ly part of the present century comes 
to maturity, their immediate supply 
would be too trifling to be worth 
mentioning. Of all the economical 
notions which could come into the 
head of a Whiggish foppish naval mi- 
nister, the most perverse and perni- 
cious is that of starving the naval 
stores. 

Such then is the quality of the re- 
ductions by the force of which, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Minis- 
ters, we may possibly, within a 
couple of years, get into that flour- 
ishing condition of not having to 
borrow from the receipts of the 

rowing quarter, to make up the de- 
ciency of that which is past. This 
seems to be the consummation of 


Whig ambition in finance, and the, 


making of any provision for contin- 
gencies, or any unusual efforts that 
political events might render neces- 
sary, is never even dreamt of in their 
ponent: Unless it be a false- 
iood that respect for prudence is a 
national characteristic of English- 
men, surely such policy as this ought 
to be sufficient to sweep away the 
favour with which the people were 
said to . “ the present Ministry. 
From the circumstances of the 
times, we much fear that whatever 
negemenens the government may 
experience, or rather the people, 
from the representations of the go- 
vernment, fn the matter of reduc- 
tions, that disappointment will be 
much greater regarding the revenue. 
We know very well, that 2 great 
many calculating en in affairs of 
business, whe uever troubled them- 
selves to look beyond the surface in 
political affairs, have been of opinion, 
that upon the passing of the Reform 


Bill, a reaction would take place in 
agricultural, and manufacturing, and 
commercial affairs, and a great im- 
petus be given to the transactions of 
business. But all those who thus 
calculated, went upon the supposi- 
tion, that when the Reform Bill was 
gener, the country was done with 
eform, and the agitation, and terror, 
and want of confidence thereupon 
attendant. In this, as they may al- 
ready perceive, they were mistaken. 
The Reform Bill has passed, and the 
country has not settled into delight- 
ed tranquillity. Political Unions 
have not dissolved. Political discus- 
sions are not less fierce than before. 
There is no additional feeling of se- 
curity in the public mind. There is 
no present enjoyment of better times; 
and what is worse and more extra- 
ordinary, there is actually less hope 
of tranquillity and prosperity now, 
than there was six months ago. ~ 
The revenue of Great Britain de- 
pends upon the expenditure of the 
people. A man cannot expend his 
fortune without apenas | taxed 
articles; and out of every hundred 
pounds he gives forth, the govern- 
ment takes its heavy toll. If the cir- 
cumstances of the times be such as 
to make it improbable that the gen- 
try will s -~ money freely, then it 
is probable that the revenue will se- 
riougly fall off. Now, are the times 
such as to make it improbable that 
the gentry will spend their money? 
we think it is manifest that they are. 
Does a man derive his revenue from 
the land ? it is certain that an attack 
will be made upon the Corn Laws, 
and with so many new members 
from the manufacturing districts, it 
is probable that the attack will be in 
part, if not wholly successful. Should 
that be the case, his income must be 
greatly reduced, if indeed he escape 
total ruin. With such a prospect 
before him, he will take care how he 
spends his money. Is our pur- 
chaser a clergyman ? he cannot take 
up a newspaper without finding ad- 
dresges from parliamentary candi- 
dates, containing pledges for“ Church 
Reform.” He knows what that 
means; and if he has any money 
saved, he will take care how he 
spends it. Is our wealthy friend an 
owner of East India Bonds ?—he re- 
members the coming question of the 
Charter; and if he is not of a very 
sanguine temperament, prophetic 


$80 
visions will come athwart his fancy, of 
a fall of at least thirty per cent,—he 
remembers that he has a family to 
settle, and will take care how he 
spends his money. Is he a holder 
of Bank stock ?—he reads with dis- 
may the speech of the Governor of 
the Bank upon the conduct of the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons; he sees in the papers 
that his stock has fallen ten per cent ; 
he buttons up his breeches pocket, 
and decides that this is no time to 
spend his money. Finally, is he a 
proprietor of Consols, and listens to 
what he hears, or may hear, said 
around him, though as yet the Radi- 
cals do not print it; namely, that a 
Reformed Parliament will not be 
afraid to go to the point at once, and 
lay a heavy tax upon income derived 
from funded property ? he will most 
assuredly come to the determination 
that it is best to be cautious, and not 
to spend his money. 

We take all this to be extremely 
clear, and though Reform festivals, 
and a general election, may give 
some transient spur to retail trade, 
and help up the revenue a little, to 
say nothing of an increase in the 
Post-Office from the absence of 
franks for three weeks or so, yet we 
apprehend that there is every reason 
to look forward to a continued de- 
crease of the revenue; and however 
unpleasant and “ inconvenient” and 
perplexing it may be to Lord Grey 
to be troubled upon questions of fin- 
ance—however troublesome or im- 

ossible it may be for his lordship to 
ook out his papers and put them in 
his pocket, upon two days’ notice that 
they would be wanted, we think he 
will find that he must submit to all 
this inconvenience and trouble, and 
give an account of his financial go- 
vernment, the shame and humiliation 
of which will weigh him down to the 
earth, though ten times the popular 
glories of the Reform Bill be thrown 
into the opposite scale. 

The idle petulance with which so 
experienced a statesman, or rather 
Parliament man, as Lord Grey, re- 


ceived the financial strictures of the 
Duke of Wellington on the last night 
of the Session, excited some surprise, 
and the rather as there was not the 
slightest asperity or personal allu- 
sion in any thing which the Duke had 
said. It was merely a plain state- 
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ment of plain facts relating to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and the impru- 
dence of the government basing it- 
self without resources. But it was a 
severe rebuke to Lord Grey, who 
had just come from the reading of 
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the King’s speech, which he proba- 
le had composed himself, and in 
which he makes his Majesty talk 
with great satisfaction of “the well 
considered economy in all the de- 
partments of the state, which enabled 
the House of Commons to provide 
for the service of the year without 
any addition to the public burdens.” 
We cannot help feeling rejoiced both 
on the Duke’s account, and for the 
sake of the just appreciation of the 
government of his successor, that, 
_ the very eve of the prorogation, 
(though that was a matter of neces- 
sity, not of choice on the Duke’s 
part,) he gave the public so plain, so 
practical, and so convincing a proof, 
that w hatevershining qualities may 
appear in Earl Grey’s manner of 
conducting the government, it is not 
all gold that glisters. 

The Session has ended—the la- 
bours of the first destroying Parlia- 
ment have closed—it is damned to 
everlasting fame, and the people, 
like a sleep-walker who has fallen 
over a precipice, are awaking to fear- 
ful observation of the errors they 
have committed. We fear that much 
mischief has been done that cannot 
be .repaired—the blow has been 
struck, every thing is reeling, and to 
avoid a fall in many things, is now 
perhaps impossible. But prudence 
and courage might yet do much, if 
there were men in the government, 
or a powerful and united party in 
the country, possessing these quali- 
ties. At all events, some change must 
soon take place, for men are thorough- 
ly disgusted with this government. 
On the one hand, its wild reckless- 
ness of every prudential considera- 
tion in its alliance with the mob, and 
the friends of mobs at home and 
abroad—on the other, its poor and 
pri practice in the starving of pub- 
ic departments to make up for what 
its folly has lost, and all the count- 
less blunders and disappointments 
with which these opposite extremes 
are surrounded and associated, con- 
tribute to make it now the most de- 
spised, as it has always been the most 
pernicious, of governments. 
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Portes Ambrostanae. 
No. LXIL 


XPH A’EN ZYMIMOZIN KTAIKQN MEPINIZZSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQ@HMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
x. 


PHOK. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phokylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

Nor To LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE D’SCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 





C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scenz—Southside.——Time, nine p. m., August 6th. 
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Mutuion. 


TICKLER. 

I hope the souchong’s to your mind, Captain ?—Comeé, North, another 
magnum or a bowl—what say you? I’ve got some fresh limes to-day from 
our friend of Dunoon. 

NORTH. 

O, a bowl, then, by all means! What, Skipper, do you mean to cleave 
all night to that wish-wash ? For shame, man, such doings were never heard 
of in the “ Grand House.” 
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HALL. 
Never mind me—I’ll back Canton against Kingston all the world over— 
the cup “ that cheers but not inebriates” for me !—(sings) 


“ Barnaby, Barnaby, thou’st been drinking, 

I can tell by thy nose, and thine eyes winking. 
Drunk at Richmond, drunk at Dover, 

Drunk at Newcastle, and drunk all over; 

Hey, Barnaby! Take ’t for a warning, 

Be no more drunk at night, dry i’ the morning.” 


MULLION. 

Very well, Captain. Ifaith you are a gallant commander, to make head 
against us with such a woful inferiority of materiel. Shall I play maker, 
Laird ? 

TICKLER. 

Surely. In the absence of the Teeger, who but yourself? Create away. 
Esto punch! 

MULLION (rings). 

I stepped into the Bayonet-room a few minutes before last bottle but 
=. Punch est. Bring in the china, Mrs Marjoribanks.—That’s a kind 

y- 
TICKLER. 

Bonum est quod fecisti. I scarcely desiderate the Arns. O, Captain, 
Captain!—and you that touch off scenes of jollification with such a true 
Barnabesque gusto. Why, they’re the best things in your book—worth 
fifty lectures on naval discipline—the Ship-Church—the theory of the trade 
— passenger St Paul off La Valetta.—But no matter, fill fair any- 

ow. 
NORTH. 

I should like to hear Sam Coleridge’s commentary on the undoubted, but 
to me inexplicable fact, that our friend was a hearty toper in the days of 
his Whiggery, but no sooner turned one of the taughtest of Tories, than he 
took to the tea-pot. It seems a thing against nature. 

TICKLER. 

A cyathological curiosity. 


HALL. 

Quite out. As long as that cold, sour curd lay on my stomach, not all 
the brandy in Bordeaux could ever make me feel truly comfortable— 
but now that it’s gone, I need no artificial stimulants. A Tory conscience 
is its own sufficient vade-mecum. 

NORTH. 

Nay, nay—We Tories, from my friend Eldon downwards, don’t drink 
port by the pipe, and punch by the puncheon, to keep our own hearts up 
—not at all ; but merely to enable us to look at the me te part of the world 
without an intolerable degree of disgust. Flowing cups are the sunshine of 
humanity. But for them there would be nothing to break the black shadow of 
prevailing villainy, and one would be apt to get sick of life. They cast some 
redeeming halos round even the ugliest objects; and to speak for myself, 
when, as Moore says of Byron, “under the full influence of Bacchus,” I can 
contemplate with passable equanimity even a Whig in pride of place, and 
a King in duresse vile. i 

HALL. 

Avast, there! Haven’t I for these two years been preaching up faith, 
hope, and even charity, totis viribus, while you and all the rest of your 
set have been ee: the world ringing with the doleful changes of your - 
eternal toll, toll, toll 


TICKLER. 


Tol de i 
“ Toll for the Brave! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone! 
His last a is fought, 
glory run!” 


His race o 
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MULLION. 
Well, if you mean Mr North, you will at least allow that 


“ When Kempenfelt went down, 
His fingers held the pen.” 


HALL. 

Down? Out upon your downs! The cause was never in a more thriving 
case than itis at this moment; but I maintain it has never been in bad case 
at all—never. If I were allowed to play what pranks I pleased in politics, 
I honestly tell youI don’t think I should be inclined to alter one, even the 
minutest, movement that has taken place, from the 27th of July 1830, down 
to this blessed 6th of August 1832. Capital! excellent! nothing could have 
been better! affairs have been conducted abroad and at home, by ourselves 
and by our enemies of all sorts, precisely as in my steadfast opinion a truly 
wise, deep, foreseeing Tory, or Patriot, would have desired to see them. 
Oh! the game has been beautifully pavee. In fact, my only doubt is whether 
we have not been too fortunate all through. 

TICKLER. 
That’s your distress, is it? So with your own self, after all, 


“ Surgit amari aliquid medio de fonte leporum.” 


NORTH. 

Unmixed happiness would have been too much even for a tea-drinking 
Tory. Icondole with you, dear Pangloss—I commiserate your case—not 
one glass ? 

HALL. 

Neither. glasses nor groans for me, old Cock o’ the roost. I’ve long since 
put the mulligrubs as well as the parrot-palate in Schedule A. But Ill 
give you a toast, if you like, and drink it myself in what Dr Johnson called 
“an effusion as red as blood :”’—here’s Caurcu anv Kine !!!—They were 
never more flourishing—long may they flourish !—Hip—hip— 

TICKLER. 

Hip and thigh, you mean. 

HALL. 

——Hip-hurrah! hurrah!! hurrah!!! (conhipuere omnes.) That’s the 
thing! Strong, fixed, immovable, eternally glorious and growing in glory, 
the Church and the Monarchy have outlived already, and will outlive here- 
after, storms a thousand times fiercer than any our times have witnessed 
—or shall witness,— 


“ Moor’d in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer they root them, the ruder it blow.” 


Their only danger, if it were possible for them to be really in danger, would 
consist in the felonious faintheartedness of their, if they would but see and 
feel it, invincible friends. One chirp of despondency among you, gentle- 
men, is more damaging than all the brazen-trumpetfuls of foul breath that 
ever Treason charged or will charge with; but even your chirping won’t 
help them to their ends. No, no, sirs; it was only the Philistines that suc- 
cumbed, in the long run, to the jaw of an ass. We are the true believers, 
and we must succeed—— 
TICKLER. 
If we choose ? 
HALL. 

Whether we choose or no. As my friend Bonaparte used to say, “ Quod 
scriptum, scriptum.”’ When I was in Holland, ane the peace of Amiens, 
there came a horrible roar of surge and billow and howling Boreas one 


evening, so horrible that the worthy Dutchers of the place were inclined to 
give all up, and in fact many of them sent wife and bairns, goods and ple- 
nishiag a-packing God knows how far into the interior, never doubting, in 
short, that the dyke must give way, and their whole town be swamped into 
annihilation. Next morning, however, the sun rose clear and bright, and 
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when I among others tdok courage to go down and examine the site of the 


anticipated breach,’ we found the concern stronger a million times than all 
the labour of half-a-dozen plodding centuries had ever been able to make 
it—By Jupiter! 
NORTH. 
By Neptune, if you please. 
HALL. 

Yes, wa roy Toctsdova—The raging ocean, in fact,had hurled before himsucha 
mass of sturdy solid stuff, that every heave it gave only added a new line 
of bulwark to the deserted barrier of trembling Mynheer, who, in conse- 
quence of that fortunate hurricane, has ever since rejoiced in a circumval- 
lation that would defy adeluge. That’s the way to look at things. Depend 
on’t, this brutal Bill, whatever the designs of its framers, and the fears of 
its enemies, will turn out our breakwater after all. 

NORTH. 
I back your Nic Frog against Mother Partington. 
TICKLER. 

I have no objection to back Basil Hall against Sydney Smith, as to the 
article of apt illustration, any day in the prophetical week—which, you 
know, consists of seventy years. But wit and argument are both out of 
date now ; and as to this beastly business—— 


HALL. 

Nil desperandum de Republica! 

NORTH. 
Why, we never doubted it would come to a Republic. 
HALL. 

Pooh! and if it does, what’s the harm? *Twon’t last five summers, man, 

Heavens! what a day will be the Restoration ! 
NORTH. 

Why, old Urquhart, super-exquisite Rabelaisian Sir Thomas, the quaint 
descendant of Ovg:xzeres King of Thessaly, lawful representative, in the 
three hundred and thirteenth generation, of Japhet Emperor of Europe, and 
facile princeps of all translators that ever Europe nurtured, except only 
Sotheby—that dear old worthy royalist who domesticated Panurge among 
us, on hearing of rascal Monk’s message to Breda, as he was sitting over a 
black mutton-chop and a thimbleful of Cape Madeira in a dining parlour 
sunk seven feet odd inches beneath the level of Fleetditch—ordered ina 
whole bottle of the best Port the beggarly place could afford—tossed it off 
in an ecstasy of two rummers, and died on the spot of sheer joy ;—a touch- 
ing termination of a queerly mixed life! Perhaps you, dear Basil, may live 
to treat yourself to a basin of prime gunpowder, after several weary win- 
ters of saloop, on being certiorated that some future Buffer Jones, in anti- 
cipation 

“ Of a right honourable name 
0 call his vixen by,” 


has thought it meet, fit, and becoming to invite Queen Victoria from Her- 
renhausen—and may have the glory of an equally sublime though more 
sober exit from this visible diurnal sphere,—as we may well call an age of 
the world in which journals rule the roast over all things. Well, so be it! 
What came of the surviving Urquharts then? And what would be the fate 
ten years hence of those Tory champions, who, having nerves strung after 
the fashion of Timothy’s or mine, were never meant to die either of grief for 
a revolution, or of joy for a restoration—tough, even-pulsed, whip-cord cod- 
gers, born to sit unmoved, whether among the crack of corks or of crowns? 
My dear fellow, the treatment of the Cavaliers will sit by-and-bye a deuced 
heavy lump on the spirits of the Tories. If good Sir Thomas had weather- 
ed Oporto, he must have gone back to the Cape. “ Gratitude,” as Claren- 
don said, and lived to prove in his own person, “ is a flower that seldom 
blossometh in the breast either of a Bourbon or a Stuart.” The time is 
like to come for shewing whether the Guelph soil be a more congenial one. 


HALL, 
I doubt the fact ;—but all this is little to the purpose. I hope at least 
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we shall escape the reproach of having in any stage of the drama acted, or 
declined to act, from motives or dissuasives of the kidney you point to. 
NORTH. 

In one sense I admit what I was talking of is little to the purpose. You 
and I, Timotheus, may crack with commendable composure about what is 
likely to turn up in the land, after such a period as the Skipper probably 
looks to—you and I, my hearty, or any one else 


“ Cui dis octavum trepidavit Aitas 
Claudere lustrum.” 


But what say you to the case of the juvenals ?—the rising chicks of the 
cause ?—mine ancient favourite’s stanch and able descendant, for example, 
or his historian, worthy to indite goodly matter of all Scottish Worthies ? 
Would you table this pack at The Stove ?—viz. 

HALL. 

I should like to have a good round swinging bet on your both being visi- 
ble—Nestors as ye are—at the first drawing-room after the proclamation of 
George and Victoria—for I’m clear against allowing Hanover to part com- 

any. 

’ NORTH. 

Iam more interested to hear your views about Ireland. That cable be- 
gins to creak in good earnest, however. 

HALL. 

Just as it ought to do. If you will read, as*I have lately done, for the 
first time, I blush to say, Spenser’s Dialogue, on what he calls at its out- 
set “ that rich unhappy island,” and so downwards through Temple, Swift, 
and the rest of them, to the Moores and Shiels of our own day, you 
will be thoroughly impressed with one great fact, namely, that Ireland has 
never yet been properly conquered—and another not less important—to wit, 
that the sooner she is so conquered the better; and then, I apprehend, you 
will agree with me that the main question is how to find or fix on the best 
time and pretence for beginning the real subjugation, and that that question 
is now likely to be settled in precisely the way most desirable for us Tories, 
—I mean by some horrid outbreak of the Catholics—consequent on the 
concession dy, or for, the Protestants, of the last of the demands which 
they, the scamps, could possibly bring forward, gud Catholics. 

NORTH. 

Halt, friend ; I thought you had tipped us something like a speech in fa- 

vour of the passing of the Duke’s “ Relief Bill ?” 
HALL, 

Peccavi. There was still one little black drop of dirty Whig blood in my 
body, and it was then that it got s ueezed out of me. I admit that J was 
quite in the wrong as to the view I then took of the working of his Grace’s 
measure ; and I have no doubt the glorious old fellow would say as much 
himself if he were here among us, which I am sure he would much enjoy 
being—but as to the measure itself, I maintain it was a most fortunate thing 
that it passed. But for that, we should never have known how the ship was 
to right again. What you call, and always called a blunder, and which no 
doubt was a blunder, quoad the persons that moved in it, was, nevertheless, 
in itself, the cleverest thing that could have been hit on for the safe and easy 
attainment of our ultimate objects. It was, in short, necessary to bring mat- 
ters to a point. We had got both internally here in Britain, and more so still 
as to Ireland, and our whole system of Irish connexion, into a false state— 
but how revocare gradum? That was the difficulty—and this has solved it 
—evidently—quite evidently. 

NORTH. 

In short, the coachman had got on a wrong track, and when that sort of 
thing occurs, the best way is always to drive on s/ich, as your friends the Yan- 
kies say, till you near the precipice, and not to haul up even then, but go 
the whole hog, as the same classical vocabulary expresseth it, and make a 
clean Sam Patch job of it—at it, my tits, ware bolting—down you go; when 
once we're snug at the bottom, we can easily move round to the other ex- 
tremity, and avoid accidents in future, 
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TICKLER. 

Phaethon never sketched a shrewder programme. 

HALL. 

Why, I nage after all, I am not among a conventicle of heathen infidels. 
Surely, people can’t outlive the sextum decimum lustrum, or even (my own 
case, heigho!) the octavym, without being pretty well convinced that mat- 
ters don’t go on either for good or for evil in this world of ours, merely 
according as the human movers-apparent thereof happen to be dull or 
shrewd in their own personal guesses as to the working of this as yet un- 
tried thing, or that. Iam not more satisfied of my own existence, than of 
the continual superintendence and efficacious control of Providence over all 
the springs and evolutions of the political system ; and the creed you seem 
so well disposed to smile at, amounts, after all, to nothing more than a con- 
scientious application to public affairs of the old maxim, “ whatever is, is 
right”’—a maxim for which I beg leave to claim quite as high a descent as 
the poet does for Tad: Zsauroy. 

TICKLER. 

Hang it, are ye up to Greek too? 

HALL. ' 

Aye, aye, and I suppose I need not remind you that old Homer himself 
has left us the whole essence of Toryism compressed for eternal use, in 
three sounding hexameters, that might be printed on the rim of a half- 


penny. 
Repeat your credo. 


TICKLER. 


HALL. 
STA 3 >. 
wx aycboy vee: vane Eis xoigayos tea : 
“Ess BacsAsvs—o tdwxs Keove BUS ery xorupentiw 
 Zaxnwreoy 7 nos Osuisas ive oPicw eeBacrrsvy. 


MULLION. 

A right dulcet triplet for the ear of Mein Metternich. 

TICKLER. 

Well, and I for one am by no means ashamed to confess, that I feel my- 
self waxing more and more Austrian, every winter of our discontent that 
rolls over my bald pate. 

NORTH. 

Come, Captain—I’m a country gentleman—translate. 
HALL. 
In the absence of Sotheby, here goes : 


Whene’er the Whig impostors have their swing, 
They rob the People, and oppress the King ; 
But King and People soon detect their jobs, 
And pluck the plunder from their bursting fobs ; 
Scorn rises in an universal shout, 
And sees them trundled to the right about. 
NORTH. 
Very good doctrine—Thanks ! 
MULLION. 
Perhaps the Captain could favour us with a Hebrew edition also. 
HALL. 

To be sure. Do you think a right-minded officer would ever have the 
brass to preach a sermon, even in The Ship-Church, without having made 
— a bit of a dab in both of the original tongues? Tell that to the 

arines !— 


merry na wnoo2 Sunncnxy winaptoeinbdis: youn yonend 
5 3} ; 


‘ 


NORTH. 
You must review my friend Wrangham’s edition of Walton’s Prolego- 
mena for my next Double Number. 
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HALL. 

I wonder you have the face to talk to me of reviewing. Why, you have 
never yet had a single article on my Fragments—and here, I think, is the 
fifteenth or so on Sotheby’s Homer. 

NORTH. 

A great work, sir, a solid addition to English literature. Tickler, I know, 
calls it merely bad Pope, but he’s no more fit to appreciate such a writer, 
than I am to criticize yours, Captain. 

TICKLER. 

Smoke the Editor! Come Basileutate Basil, if you want your autobiogra- 
phy to be recorded in Maga, you must e’en pocket humbug, and do the job 
yourself. That, after all, is generally much the most satisfactory plan—and 
I’m sure if I were so far left to myself as to turn bookmaker, I should 
never dream of any other. Stick to the old Spanish adage, and never ask 
another man to do for you that which you can do for yourself, 

HALL. 

But what if the thing spunks out ? 

MULLION. 

Laugh, of course, and there’s an end ; but he’sa green hand who ever does 
let any thing of the kind spunk out. Here’s Mr Tickler now, I warrant you 
he has not allowed a single line of his autograph to appear in any printing- 
office since the beginning of this century ; and indeed, if I were worth any- 
body’s detecting or suspecting, I believe I should follow his example. See 
what an ugly scrape Brougham has just got into, in consequence of the MS. 
of his infamous critique on the Hours of Idleness casting up in some 
d—d corner of one of old Willison’s drawers, after the lapse of four-and- 
twenty years ! 

HALL. 

Why, I doubt if the Chancellor would have given three coppers to avoid 
the grand discovery. What, after all, does it signify? Who was to detect a 
future Nelson of Song in these Middy ee about Pollys and Lucys, 
and Cambridge Choristers, and Sympathetic Oaklings ?—Stuff. The review 
does Brougham credit. It was the making of Byron. 

NORTH. 

Upon the same principle that the Reform Bill is to be the making of the 
Tories. 

HALL. 

Exactly. Neither the poet nor the party wanted any thing in this world 
but to be put upon their mettle. You'll see what you’ll see by-and-bye. 
No more “ Hours of Idleness,” I promise you; no more weak imitations of 
false models ; but sturdy self-reliance—real substantial spleen and venom 
—indefatigable thoroughgoing industry—an universal uproar of applause— 
and Brougham himself only too happy to lift his trumpet in the van of our 
triumph. : 

TICKLER. 

In the meantime, we certainly seem to have set out on a pretty con- 
siderable pilgrimage frém the regions of Downing Street. We sha’n’t shew 
our noses there again for some while, I opine. 


HALL. 

I hope in God not. We had been much too long in office, and have picked 
up, I must own, not a few scurvy tricks and propensities, which must be 
got rid of effectually, before we have any chance of re-appearing to real 
advantage in that part of the world. 

NORTH. 

Come, I’m glad to hear these little admissions, however. I can remember 
the day when honest Maga was in rather baddish odour up stairs, for bein 
the only one of all the Wise Virgins that ventured to whisper any thing o 
this sort. We were all along against the whiggification of the Tory System; 
whereas—but what were you saying only this blessed minute? I thought 
your theory was, that we had never done any thing but what was exactly 
right and proper in the circumstances. 


HALL. 
Not at all. I admit a thousand sins, and, what’s worse, blunderswhich 
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must be repented of and atoned for, no doubt about that. What I asserted 
was, that we had done just what we ought to have done throughout that 
particular stage of the affair that refers to this Reform Question—ever, in 
short, since we were turned out in the end of 1880, by that brutal combina- 
tion between your Ultra-Tories,—God forgive ye!—and the Whigs. 0, 
re old sinners, do you think I’ve forgot your trumpeting of Grey and 

rougham just before that epoch—your constant sneering at Peel, and 
your savage abuse of the immortal Duke himself ? 

NORTH. 

Not being a prophet, which I freely confess your Quarterly article on 
Charles X. and Polignac has proved you to be, Captain Hall, how could I 
judge of people except from what they said or did about that time? Had we 
not good reason for it, if in sorrow and sadness we did say of the Duke and 
Peel what the fellows that were greediest to lick their spittle then, are say- 
ing loud enough and bitterly enough now ? and, on the other hand, hadn’t we 
heard this dirty griping body Grey bellowing in the House of Lords, in ap- 
parently the most genuine tone of Toryism, on the subjects of the Currency 
and Free Trade, and I know not how many more of the Whig Conundrums? 
and hadn’t we seen Brougham himself, as Cobbett elegantly expressed it, 
sticking his knees in Canning’s back, lending all his gigantic energies to the 
support of a government, the very first acts of which were to throw the 
Papist Question overboard, denounce all plans of Parliamentary Reform 
whatever as pernicious humbug, and form a strict alliance with a whole 
legion of the cidevant most obstreperous Whigs, on the express condition 
of their putting all their Whiggery into one breeches pocket, and a decent 
quantulum of place and pension into the other? How could a mere mortal 
observer — to doubt that these folks were likely to be at least as 
sound and constitutional ministers of the crown, as those soi-disant Tories, 
who had for a series of sessions done little but outrage in every way then 
thought possible, every feeling and principle dear to the great Tory heart 
of Old England ? 


HALL, 

Well, I'm sorry I touched that string. At all events, the people you 
blame have seen the errors of their former ways now, and the Tory party 
in Parliament and in the country have once more rallied in hearty union 
round the only efficient chiefs the times afford us. 

TICKLER. 

That’s exactly the thing, I doubt. During a certain recent, not unim- 
portant handful of days, when Who’s to be in? Who out? was once more the 
question on every lip, I fancied I could perceive ugly symptoms of the old 
sores being verf very likely to break out again, in case a certain bold throw- 
ster had swept the pool. Indeed, the more I reflect on all that happened 
then, the more am I satisfied that there is at this moment no real, hearty, 
sincere union among the Dons of the different parliamentary Cliques of 
Toryism. How do you account for the non-appearance of Peel, or any of 
his coterie, at the Pitt dinner ? 


HALL. 

Peel had not been to any. Pitt dinner since 1829, and did not, I suppose, 
choose to run the risk of being supposed to have staid away on grounds of 
mere temporary convenience, 

TICKLER. 

Temporary fiddlestick ! If he had gone there, and made one stout Protest- 
ant speech, pene past mistakes, and promising stanchness in all time 
coming, ’tis my belief, the real fellows would almost have cracked the roof 
over him with their cheers. "Twas an opportunity lost, and the like mayn’t 
turn up in a hurry again for Peel. 

HALL, 

It was a glorious scene. I wish you, North, had been there, it would 
have warmed your heart for six months. Though I stuck all the evening 
to toast-and-water, I confess I felt as if I had swallowed a vat of champagne. 

TICKLER. 
Shall I tell you exactly what I suspect to haye been the dessous des 
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cartes? You fine folks about St James’s parish may think and whisper 
what you please, but the simple, and to me the consolatory truth is, that 
the gentry you smile at as the Ultras, have more sterling solid power with 
the mass of Tory population throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, Dominions, and Dependencies thereunto pertaining—aye about 
a thousand times more power than the big wigs you speak of as the 
only efficient chiefs the times afford us. I may be mistaken, but it is my 
firm belief, that if Sir Robert Peel were to plant himself in one corner of 
any given county to-morrow, and Sir Richard Vyvyan or Sir Robert Inglis 
in another, and each cry, hoop, halloo! for one pretty man that would rally 
round the Ex-secretary, five hundred with broader shoulders, though not per- 
haps so well-polished boots, would swell res «~¢ THE Protestant. In other 
words, the Parliamentary Chieftainship has unfortunately been dissevered 
from the popular. There was but one principle, broad and deep, to which 
Tories could appeal as a counterpoise—and more than that—to all the mob- 
flattering nonsenses habitually in these latter days promulgated from the 
Cathedra of Whiggism. Down to 1829, the real Parliamentary Captains of our 
array leant surely and firmly upon this gallant spear, and none could shake 
their steps—they then, in evil hour, snapped and spurned it, and took to a 
reed which presently pierced their sides. A considerable section of the 
host followed their error and their fortunes; but the allegiance, the true, 
hearty, soul-felt faith of the party at large, was at once transferred to other 
hitherto less distinguished persons. By-and-bye, the party itself was reduced 
to such a situation, that every one saw nothing could give it even a chance 
of salvation, except a general recognition, once again, of some compact knot 
of leaders ; and I, for one, entertained considerable hopes, that at the ear- 
liest opportunity steps would be taken to present the country with such a 
band, composed, in just and equal proportion, of men belonging to the two 
unfortunately dissevered sets—the Ex-ministerial “ Waverers’’ of 1829, and 
the unflinching champions of Protestantism of the same epoch. But what 
was the upshot? At the very first crisis that occurred in which it might 
have been possible to hold forth this saving banner of concord, at the first 
moment when the Ex-ministers seemed to have it in their power once more 
to arrange a Cabinet, among fifty various whisperings about who was and 
who was not to have a place in the said Cabinet, it so happened, that no- 
body ever appeared even to dream that a fair share was to be tendered to 
the Tories Proper. 
NORTH. 

Why, I doubt if even one of all their gallant array, with the exception of 
a lawyer, whose professional position made his a distinct case, was ever 
seriously talked of for cabinet-office on that occasion. 

TICKLER. 

No, sir, no,—not even within the walls of the Carlton Club-house, an in- 
stitution then about three weeks old, and which had claimed, at starting, 
the support and adhesion of the Party, on the express footing that thence- 
forth there was to be an end of all Cligue-rendezvouses whatsoever. 

HALL. 

I believe you were in London at the time. I was not, and therefore can’t 
speak with certainty as to some of these matters. But surely, surely, you 
never fancied it possible that an efficient government could be formed 
mainly of the Ultras? I know, esteem, and even admire some of them— 
but I can’t suppose any one of themselves ever to have entertained an idea 
80 extravagant. 

TICKLER, 

I know several of them pretty well, and esteem them deeply, and admire 
the talents of some almost as highly as I do the principles that hold them 
together ; but it never, most assuredly, entered my noddle to conceive that 
they could make the real working pith of an administration. They could 
as soon fly. But no more could the others do without them than—they by 
themselves; and my complaint is, that one heard of no sort of attempt to- 
wards some decent amalgamation of the two, singly powerless, but, if 


united, invincible elements, 
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NORTH. 

In short, you think out of a dozen cabinet places, the half, or nearly so, 
ought, in order to give us any chance, to have been tendered, in limine, to 
our friends of the Oxford Blues ? 

TICKLER. 

That’s it. No doing without it. 

MULLION. 

Rem acu tetigisti. But what signifies dwelling on this one little feature 
of the case? It has been, from beginning to end, a series of miserable 
blunders. The Captain himself gives up the real points when he limits 
his defence to the affairs of the last two years. 

TICKLER. 

*Tis the last drop that makes the cup run over; and few are accustomed 
to look further. The truth is, that from the hour of Lord Londonderry’s 
death the doom of our party was sealed for our time. The division be- 


~ tween the Wellingtons and the Cannings began from tle moment when my 


brilliant friend took his place in the Cabinet of 1822. That division it was 
which rendered the Duke’s government weak, ad initio; andif there ever 
had been a chance of its being got over, the absurd, idle, ridiculous quar- 
rel with Huskisson riveted that mischief. The Duke’s sense of weak- 
ness, separated as he was from the Canningites, ought to have made him 
throw himself with the most open cordiality on the Protestants; on the 
contrary, he followed poor Canning’s own fatal example, and strove to in- 
vigorate himself by tampering with Whig measures first, and afterwards with 
Whig men. He thus contrived to lose his hold of the only party whom 
he ever in prudence ought to have trusted; while another small, but then 
influential, detachment regarded him every day with growing personal 
fierceness of dislike ; and, meantime, the gross mass of enemies in principle 
laughed at the notion of their being disarmed either by his borrowing half- 
leaves (all Errata) from their book, or bribing over a few subalterns from 
their ranks. The Whigs lay by for a promising opportunity of an assault- 
general, and at the moment when that opened on them, they found also the 
means to mask it by a side attack, in which those who, though not the Duke’s 
friends, ought to have been their most resolute enemies, were so infatuated 
as to lend them a hand. Down went the Duke, and up came Whiggery in 
all its glory. 

, NORTH. : 
The consequences ought to have reconsolidated every shaken link on 
the other side; and I was in hopes such had been the case—now at least. 
But Timothy, it appears, has his reasons for considering the old rent as 
even at this hour only slurred over with filigree. If it be so, more’s the 


pity. 
TICKLER. ® 
If it beso? Why, you have not yet said a syllable of one wee bit chink, 
that, unless I be sorely mistaken, has as much to answer for as to the last 
of our tribulations as any that yawns in all men’s view. 


HALL. 

What may this be? Do you allude to Lady ——? 

TICKLER. 

Not I; petticoats be hang’d. I allude to a not-uncommon suspicion, in 
which I am sorry to tell you I have for some time partaken, that there is a 
crack within a crack, and that while the Ex-ministers are far enough from 
having really reconciled themselves to the Ultras, they are not even com- 
pletely at one inter se. In short, I fear there is but too much ground for 
questioning the solidity of the tie that seems to unite his Grace of Welling- 
ton and the Right Honourable of Tamworth. 

HALL. 

What a chimera! (begging your pardon.) How could. any jealousy 
spring up between too such persons so situated with regard to each other, 

eir party, their country, the world? Credat Judeus! 

TICKLER. f 
I have hardly the honour of being personally acquainted either with the 
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Duke or Sir Robert Peel—perhaps they are the only two very eminent men 
of my own times with whom I have never happened to find myself at the 
same round dinner-table—but that, among other consequences of provin- 
cial life, must be put up withal. My notions ef them can, therefore, 
have been formed from little better than the usual sources of information 
patent to all the lieges—and they will, of course, pass for what notions so 
formed may be worth. It is, however, an opinion I have long ago taken 
up, that when a really able, and active, and self-relying peer happens to 
be Prime Minister of this country, it is next to ingunible that he should 
not presently begin to regard with no very friendly eye that Cabinet-col- 
league who has the lead of the House of Commons. Among the man 

heavy blows that, partly with, and partly without design, Mr Pitt inflicted, 
during his long career, on the aristocracy, not the least important was that 
which resulted, perhaps unavoidably, from the mere circumstance of the 
lengthof his sway supreme,—I mean the fact that, during his day, a genera- 
tion had sprung up to whom the very idea of any but a Commoner bein 

Premier, seemed a something which abolevit etas. The chief business o 

the State had occasionally, before his reign, been transacted in the Lower 
House during limited periods, but his almost lifelong tenure of office ac- 
customed the public generally to think of that as the natural, the fit, in 
fact, the only fit place for it to be dealt with pro virili. The unfortunate 
notion has never since been seriously shaken, and every member of the 
House of Lords who has, in the intervening period, tried the thing, has 
found himself sorely hampered accordingly. In all such cases the Pre- 
mier has found himself somewhat in a false position. But the embarrass- 
ments that must have surrounded the Duke of Wellington, probably far 
surpassed those that any of his noble predecessors within the last century 

had to encounter. 
HALL. 
Very well; and you’ll allow him nerves proportionate, I calculate ? 
TICKLER. 

Sans doubte—nobody questions the glorious Duke’s nerves—triplez illi 
circum corda robur ! But observe the absolute novelty of his case. He was 
the first English Prime Minister, perhaps, since the Duke of Newcastle, that 
could not speak. 

- HALL. 

Not speak ! Why, I once heard Lord Brougham himself characterise one 

of his Grace’s speeches in the House of Lords as sublime. 
TICKLER. 

I am glad to hear that, or any thing else, to Lord Brougham’s credit; but 
Icertainly never heard of it before. Let me guess—could it have been a 
personal explanation ? 


HALL. 
Hum—yes—I believe you have guessed right enough there. 
NORTH. 
Nobody doubts that every great man must occasionally be eloquent. 
TICKLER 

No—no—nobody. Strong feelings of assaulted honour, or outraged pride, 
can, I doubt not, stir a Wellington for a few seconds into a Demosthenes ; 
and I can easily believe that he may have flung out, on some great occa- 
sion, in which his heart, more than his head, was concerned, a score or 80 
of sentences worthy of being written in gold. But what signifies all this, 
if aman be under ordinary circumstances a dry, cold, hesitating, manc, 
abrupt, confused mouthpiece of his own government? When I talked of 
speaking, I did not allude to any thing so lofty as bursts of passion, which. 
in a man likeWellington, high fed with thirty years of universal a ane 
and veneration, a personal explanation is most likely to consist of. For the 
jogtrot rhetorical round-round-roundabout of a popular assembly, depend 
upon it, he was never born; and I am apt to conceive, (for I say nothing 
positively,) that the conscious want of a qualification which he probably in 
his heart despised, and despises, and ever will despise, may have had no 
trivial share—not only in the quarrel which we now know to have sprung 
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up almost at the outset between the Duke and Canning as co-members of 
Lord Liverpool’s cabinet—but eke, if it does exist, which our friend in 
the cloth shoes seems to persist in doubting, in that quieter grudge which 
I have fancied I could smell out between him and the ore-rotundo-est of the 
moderns. 


HALL. 
Well, I wonder to hear you ascribe sentiments of so petty a cast to minds 
of such calibre. 
TICKLER. 


My dear Basil, this is an age of vigorous intellects, but not of great 
minds. 


HALL. 
I have come in contact with some such, however. I have breakfasted 
with Bolivar—I have lunched with Napoleon—I have dined with Wellin 


ton—and now, blessed be the stars above, here am I drinking tea with 
North and Tickler. 


NORTH. 
By them, with your leave. 
HALL. 
Oho! This ‘s bringing us back to the old controversy again. 
NORTH. 


Under favour, I am entirely in order. The concern we have been chat 
tering over during our last bowl, and your six last basins, resolves itself 
into a mere umbra of the much more interesting one we started with. 

HALL. 

I don’t take you, for once. 

TICKLER. 

What Kit means is, that both the Duke and Peel are of your own d——4d 
heretical sect of the Hydorites. From all I have ever heard, it is, lam sorry 
to say, extremely doubtful tome, whether any Prime Minister of thiscountry, 
as.Prime Minister, has been on any one occasion gloriously drunk, since 
the exit of William Pitt. 
MULLION. 


Tell it not in Gath. Did you not observe what the Standard said the 

other day against the sin of traducing one’s party ? 
TICKLER. 

And when did I ever do any thing else but extol them to the seventh 
heaven, in black and white? But is a man never to spirt out a single mouthful 
of the raw truth, even viva voce under the impenetrable sanctity of one’s 
own roof-tree ? Mr Secretary Mullion, the chain is on the door, and not @ 
bonnie lassie in the village has the slightest suspicion but that I am at this 
moment 


“ Wasting what poets call the midnight taper,” 


over Hume or Du Bos, 
NORTH. 

All right that. But, Captain Hall, though our friend is fond of putting 
things in a broad, and therefore sometimes peradventure in a coarse light, 
1 — you must allow there is some homely truth at the bottom of what 
called out my worthy secretary’s admonitory reclamation. Is it, or is it 
not, a fact, that the days of what is vulgarly called good fellowship, were, 
after all, more favourable to the maintenance of lively, lovely iecthedbeot 
of feeling among politicians, than this new dandyfied era of milksoppism? 
Come now, = honestly, could any of the worst misfortunes of late 
years have befallen our party, had our chiefs been real hearty bowsing lads 
of the old three-bottle school ? 


TICKLER (sings. 
Vixi regulis majorum, ) 
Dicens jocum, miscens jorum. 
In pistrinis, in popinis, 
In coquinis, in culinis, 
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Huc et illue, istic, ibi, 
Empsi potus plus quam cibi. 
Huc et illue, &c. 


Puer, senex, mundum totum 
Tanti esse quanti potum . 
Semper duxi: mallem mori 
Quam vitare vitam Tori; 
Sobrius est jungendus agno, 
Ebrius Alexandro Magno. 
Sobrius est, &c. 


Mores hic mutantur nondum, 
Hodie idem sum qui quondam ; 
Haurio mixtum, haurio merum, 
Neque Whiggior sum quam eram— 
Plenus mixto, plenus mero, 
Qualis nunc sepultus ero! 

Plenus mixto, &e. 


MULLION. 
The archdeacon never jingled more charmingly | 


HALL. 
I yiel€—I yield—give me a bumper! The Immortal Memory of William 
Pitt!!! (Three times three.) 


NORTH. 

That’s a good lad at last. 
MULLION. 

O that we could make similar converts in the high places! 
TICKLER. 


Utinam! Oh, sirs, if—when Wellington and Peel really made up their 
minds to the Catholic Bill, which we now know they had done months 
and months before any body but themselves suspected it—they had, in 
place of locking up the secret, and allowing all their best friends to go 
down into the country in utter ignorance of what was intended, there to 
commit themselves to their allies and constituents by a thousand new 
speeches and pledges—if, instead of this, they had, the moment the resolu- 
tion was taken, called together some twelve or twenty good fellows I could 
name, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Charles Wetherell, and Lord Winchilsea among 
the rest, and, after a capital dinner, say at the — at Greenwich, or the 
Star and Garter on Richmond Hill, and a few rounds of the blackstrap, one 
or other of the two had risen, and in a short, plain, unvarnished oratiuncle, 
told the company that the thing must be done, and why———or—or else they 
must give up the government; that to attempt to carry such a measure 
without the conscientious, however sorrowful concurrence, and the sin- 
cere and hearty united countenance and support of them, and such as them, 
would be alike irreconcilable to their personal feelings as fatal to the 
party ; and, in short, that it rested entirely with the worthy compotators 
either to assist the cabinet totis viribus, or to speak the word, and see it 
break up on the instant. If this had been done, who can well doubt, after 
what has since occurred, that the Duke and Sir Robert would have received 
the support they asked, and, strong in that support, been able to pass their 
measure in some much less offensive form than it ultimately assumed? I 
do not, for one. 


NORTH. 
Why, if such a dinner had been to take pecs, I myself should no doubt 
have been invited to be present, and I think I can safely say that my voice 
would have been theirs, absque mord. 

TICKLER. 

To be sure, it would—But, granting the aid requested had been refused, 
and the Government had on that account gone out, what would then have 
been the result? Who doubts that, with the great Tory party heartily uni+ 
ed on the Opposition benches, the Whigs, coming in under such circume 
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stances, would have been well content to yield conditions such as might 
have rendered their bill comparatively a safe one; or that, their said bill 
once carried, and the confidence of the Tory union remaining undisturbed, 
they must, very speedily after doing the deed, have retired once more, and 
been replaced, by a Tory cabinet, capable of holding its ground for per- 
haps an indefinite period ? 
HALL. 
The thing might have had a great effect—I admit all that. 
MULLION. 

Effect! I’d lay Charlotte Square to the Cowgate that every thing would 

have gone smooth, Falerni exigui jactu ! 
TICKLER. 

And now, again, on this late almost as melancholy occasion, suppose, in 
place of three or four days of stealthy messages, and timid roundabout 
whisperings, and catlike pokings and purrings in the dark, the Duke, im- 
mediately on receiving His Majesty’s commands from Lord Lyndhurst, had 
convened the chief men of all the different Tory sections over a friendly 
board,—say, in that grand dining-room of his own, that has Canova’s statue 
of Napoleon over the sideboard—and put it to them, inter pocula, to con- 
sider the actual circumstances of the King’s case and the country’s, and 
decide, they, the Tory party at large, not he, nor his own particular sec- 
tion of adherents, what ought to be done—had such a frank course been 
adopted even then, can any body question that, while no evil could possibly 
have come of it, a very great deal of substantial good might ? 

HALL. 

Why, the King was so committed that I don’t see, really, how any good 
could have come of any course of procedure that might have been sub- 
stituted for that which the Duke adopted. 

NORTH. 

Begging your pardon—had the Duke of Wellington been in a situation to 
announce to the King, not his own views, but those of the assembled repre- 
sentatives of one of the great parties in the state, I can, after all, though 
without going Tickler’s lengths, easily fancy that even the King’s position 
might have been essentially altered and improved. . 

MULLION. 

Yes—certainly ; you are quite right, Mr North— 

TICKLER. 

As it appears to me, the course, under such circumstances, would have 
been a short and a plain one. Having ascertained to what extent the Sove- 
reign had really pledged himself, tke Tories must have seen that there 
remained only two lines to choose between. They might have spoken to 
his Majesty in a tone such as no individual, however exalted, nor even any 
mere clique or section of individuals, however distinguished, could have 
been expected to assume, or perhaps justifiable in assuming. They might 
with perfect propriety have said to the King—“ Your Majesty is in a sad 
scrape; we are most deeply afflicted to find that it is so; but there can be 
no doubt that, acting from the best of motives, but through a real misap- 
prehension of what your constitutional duty demanded, you have _ 
ted these mad or malignant Ministers of yours to use your name and autho- 
rity in a manner most injurious to the interests not only of your royal 
person, but of the house of which you are the head, and the country of 
which you are the anointed chief and sworn guardian. We find this abuse 
of your name has been apparently so sanctioned and enforced by some of 
your own words, and even actions, that to convince the nation, by any 
ordinary means, that it has been an abuse at all, is now hopeless. What, 
then, is to be done? Is your Majesty. prepared to adopt the only course 
by which it is, in our solemn opinion, possible yet to arrest the tide of 
popular delusion, and put a bar to the progress of what, calling itself Re- 
form, is, or at least must inevitably and speedily lead to, Revolution? Is the 
Monarch prepared to sacrifice himself, in order that he may yet save 
_ the Monarchy? Your Majesty well remembers that when a measure less 
_ dangerous than the present was urged on the high-spirited Prince, whose 
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yr flows in your veins, he answered in these words, J will go to Hanover 
rst I’ 
HALL. 

I suspect there would have been something cousin-german to misprision 

of treason in such a suggestion. ; 
NORTH. 

— there would—but what if substantial high-treason, not only 
against the individual King, but the hereditary Crown, were conscientiously 
felt to be involved in advising his Majesty to adopt the only alternative at 
this time within his power ? 

MULLION. 

You have him there, Mr North! 

TICKLER. 

And, after all, is it not clear—est ce qu’il ne saute aux yeux—that his 
Majesty would have run very little risk of any sort, by taking his stand on 
old George’s dictum ? Why, ’tis my opinion that a confession of error so 
gallantly, so heroically put forth—tabled in a form so unimpeachably and 
admirably sincere, noble, unselfish, and patriotic, would have had the effect 
of rallying the whole nation round William 1V., personally, in a style never 
equalled in the history of the last three centuries. 

NORTH. 

Not a doubt of it. If he had gone to Hanover he would have been called 

back by acclamation within a fortnight. 
TICKLER. 

Yes, yes—but even granting that had not happened, where was the won- 
derful sacrifice to be encountered ? I know Hanover well, and a right plea- 
sant place it is. Ample are the halls of Herrenhausen, and grand are the 
ancestral woods of the Hartzgebirgen! As Wordsworth singeth, 


“ Fair scenes for childhood’s careless days— 
For sportive youth to stray in; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength, 
For age to wear away in.” 


Come, fill the glasses, Mordecai. 
MULLION. 
_ Obey the tinkle of the Devil-dreadless long shaft—( Sings.) 


* O send Lewie Gordon hame, 
And the lad I darena name ; 
Though his back be at the wa’, 
Here’s to him that’s far awa’. 
Hey hone! my honest man, 
My firm, heroic, honest man, 
Weel wad I my true King hen 
Amang ten thousand modern men! 


“ O to see his face again, 
Back restored to lawful reign— 
A freeman worthy of the free— 
That’s the lad we’d a’ gang wi’. 
Hey hone, §c. 


* O to see this princely one, 
Safe pmpoaed on his throne !— 
Then a’ our Whigs wad disappear, 
And Tories hail the jubilee year ! 
Hey hone,” $c. 


HALL. 
Very well sung—but our host’s notion never occurred, I venture to say, 
to any human mortal but himself. However, my good fellow, what if your 
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assembled Tories had not felt themselves entitled or inclined to offer any 
such precious advice as you have been suggesting ? 
TICKLER. 

Why, if they had not done s0, sir, it must have been—I conceive we may 
take that for granted—only because of their feeling that even compliance 
with advice of that antique cut could no longer arrest the flood of mischief 
—in short, that even if the King went out, the Bill must go down, 


HALL. 
Well, what then ? 
TICKLER. 


What then ?—Why, the Tory party in both Houses of Parliament should 
have openly declared their feeling that such was the case—allowed the 
Government, without further ado, to carry the Bill in statu quo—and, in 
short, seceding for a time in a body, left the unmixed responsibility on the 
Ministers, and avoided needless delay, vexatious to a large proportion of 
their fellow-subjects—to say nothing of a bundle of Londonderryisms and 
Ellenboroughisms, offensive to all the world. 

HALL. 

I don’t see that what has been done leaves the case much different, The 
secession, such as it was, has been sufficient to let the whole Bill pass, nay, 
to pass with some rather democratical additions, and the creation of Peers 
has been avoided—quite as well as it could have been by your tactics. 

NORTH. 

I set much store by that feature of the case! The creation has been 
avoided, 

TICKLER. 

The idea of such a thing has been thoroughly familiarized to us all; and 
no man can doubt that it will be reduced to practice, sans phrase, iF the 
existing peers should ever again pluck up courage enough to place them- 
selves in the way of the Tythab Domageresn— whieh I don’t believe they 
ever will do—not I. 

HALL. 

A fig for such wire-drawing! They will rally again—and that right early 
on some occasion when more support from without may be looked for. 
At all events, here they are as yet intact, and we ought to hope. “ AsI 
said in my synod sermon,” Cheerfulness is a duty. 

e TICKLER. 

Intact! I had much rather have seen their dignity openly violated brevi 

manu, than giving way to a mixture of threat and bribe.—I say bribe—for 


. the importance they have at least seemed to attach to the mere preservation 


(pro tempore, too) of the outward gauds of their order, when they felt and 
knew that its authority was set at nought, but too well, I fear, entitles me to 
use a mean word on a melancholy occasion. Much better for them would 
it have been, that a hundred blackguards should have been forced amon 
them, than that they should have, by conceding all that was really wanted, 
made themselves parties to the perpetration of the crime. As some Roman 
says, RapTu INFELICIUS sTUPRUM | 
NORTH. 

The intruders would have received forthwith some sticking soubriquet. 
They would have been felt by themselves, as well as by the rest of the 
community, to form a class apart. 

TICKLER. 

To be sure—they would, in case of the public mind coming right by-and- 
bye, have been found drawn up by themselves in their own dirty corner, 
ready-made victims for a new Schedule A~and there an end of them / 


MULLION (sings.) 
Schedule A!—Schedule A !— 
Spite of Althorp and Grey, 
We shall hear of thee, darling, this many a day ! 
Neither Boroughs nor Peers 
Will take edge from thy shears= 
Which must clip yet some selveges richer than they. 
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If the fact be so clear, 
That ’tis insolence sheer, 
When the Peers with Elections at all interfere. 
Is’t not plain as a pike, 
Riper Reason must strike 
At the Midwife-Election—whose product’s a Peer ? 


Then, what prop shall we bring 
bes 80 feos a thing 
As a peerless, and, maybe, unpopular, King ? 
ag at ee oy 
Tis not once and away; 
I feel certain, dear Schedule, you'll sweep all the ring. 


When you’ve done with the Blacks— 
And the Tithes—and the tax 
That vile corn-growers piled on poor corn-eaters’ backs— 
Where, I ask, are the rents 
Of the Pittish per cents ? 
Shall Cornhill be more safe than Mark-Lane or Almack’s ? 


Borough, Peerage, and Crown, 
Each, we see, must go down, 
As they chance to encounter the Schedular frown; 
And, for certain, sweet Jews, 
You may shake in your shoes, 
Since the Adjective is but the beard of the Noun. 


HALL, 

Capital! Why, we must have you up to town in the Spring. You come 
nearer to Theodore than anybody I have met with in the line. 
NORTH. 

Don’t seduce Mordecai.—He’s an useful lad; you would only spoil him. 
Timothy, the bowl’s as dry as Macculloch. 

TICKLER. 

*Tis now high time for a flask of champagne. Mullion, you'll find him 
up to his chin in ice behind that large paper copy of the last volume of 
Lodge. Untwist the wire, like a hero, and set about another creation. 

MULLION. 

To hear is to obey! ( jit.) Well, there’s no . that a caulker of 
Aix makes a prettyish parenthesis, here and there, in a Clarendonian three- 
page-sentence-paragraph of the Broth. Now, taste that. 

HALL. 

Excellent !—well, almost thou persuadest me !—I begin to think it very 
possible that a more liberal infusion of the old-fashioned principle of jollity 
might really have had a considerable effect in soothing and sweetening the 
inevitable asperities of conflicting and rival interests and ambitions in the 
upper sphere of life. John Bull, after all, is none the worse for his grog 
any more than his prodigal son, poor Jack. , 

MULLION. 

I thought in your last series you had spun a yarn to the praise and glory 

of the Cocoa-system. cone 


HALL. 
Wait till Easter, and you shall have a hearty palinode. 
NORTH. 

That’s right—and pray don’t forget to give us a chapter on Sea-songs—I 
mean the real homespun staves—none of your Dibdinisms about “ sweet 
little cherubs that sit up aloft,” and such Cockney flams—but the true, ori- 
ginal outgushings of the warm heart that beats beneath the pea. 

HALL. 

_Ishall take a note of your suggestion. Depend on’t, the whole of my next 

livraigon shall be redolent of the spirit, aCe 
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TICKLER. 

Do you recollect, North, a conversation on subjects something akin to 
what we have been handling, that occurred one of the evenings that you 
and I dined with George the Fourth (God rest him !) at Dalkeith ?—heigho! 
much about ten years ago, I think! 

NORTH. 

I never heard his Majesty more entertaining—you allude, of course, to 
his dissertation on the decline of British loyalty, which he was inclined 
to attribute in the main to the long series of non-convivial reigns between 
Charles the Second’s time and his own. Faith, it was a rare scene of royal 
high-jinks, to be sure. Honest David Stewart of Garth was present, if you 
remember.—Gads! how he snorted with glee—and then the Laird o’ Cock- 
pen, and the closing threesome reel of those hairy madmen in the filli- 


gs! 

TICKLER.- 

Glengarry was great—Lord Huntly sublime—indeed, almost every body 
shone in some way or other; but the King himself certainly played the 
first fiddle. He was charming that night—I never remember to have seen 
him more so—and came out, inter alia, as the very Horace Walpole of the 
secret antiquities and private history of royal wine-bibbery. 

NORTH. 

Ay, and a sound, shrewd theory of his own, too, which he expounded, 

and, to dear Garth’s mind, established. 


HALL. 
Let ’s have it. 
NORTH. 
Speak, Tickler—I’ve just lighted my cigar. 
TICKLER. 


Why, he said the Revolution of 1688 was chiefly owing to the abstemi- 
ous habits of James the Second, which gradually drew him out of the 
sympathies of the High Church party ; all shewed, I think, very clearly, 
that the monarchical principle was never at all re-invigorated among us, 
until the ultra-jovial propensities of Sir Robert Walpole came to the support 
of it, wavering and waning as it had been aveagh the unsocial period of 
William III., who only snoozed over a nipperkin of Schiedam with a few 
Dutch favourites, and the still weaker one of Anne, who, though well dis- 
posed to the bottle, could only, being a queen, indulge alone, and being a 
woman, of course, in cherry-bounce. George I., as his descendant admit- 
ted, was a heavy boor, who had no idea of the refined and humanizing 
luxuries of a festive board, but merely swilled occasionally a quart of black 
mum, with the brute eagerness of a thirsty horse over a pail of ditch water. 
His son was not only as dry a bear as himself, but a petulant prig to boot, 
and must have upset every thing, had not his Prime Minister been the man 
he was. Then passing on to the beginning of his own father’s reign, his 
Majesty explained how clearly the American affair must have been quite 
fatal, but for the intensely convivial predilections and potatory prowess of 
bland Lord North; and again, how the Constitution was preserved amidst 
all the hurricane fury of the first French Revolution, simply through the 
never-sufficiently to be extolled Bacchanalianism of Billy Pitt and Harry 
Dundas, and their principal assistants in the good work. Lord Sidmouth’s 
love of port carried us over the dismal epoch of Pitt’s retirement at the 

peace of Amiens, and then the great man came back to Downing Street, 
ike agiant refreshed, to push the decanter with a triumphant hand down 
to the last moment of his invaluable career. His Majesty freely admitted 
that he himself was not at all sensible to these great truths, until his eyes 
were opened by the results, in Parliament, of the thin potations patronised 
by that smart little body, Perceval, and after him by good solemn Lord 
Liverpool—a state of things which, as he observed, must have been abso- 
lutely ruinous, had its influence not been counteracted by the contempo- 
rary carousings of Carlton-house. Thus, providentially, as it were, he said, 
whenever we had had a water-drinking King, we had been provided with 
a bowsy Premier; and vice versd, when the Premier was a milksop, the 
Prince had rarely failed to be a jolly companion, 
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NORTH. 

It was a luculent diatribe ; and if a Bozzy had been present, would have 
much gratified posterity. 

TICKLER. 

He summed up, if you recollect, with some rather gloomy anticipations. 
My brother Frederick, he said, is a true fellow, but woe to England if a 
time shall ever come, when the tinkle of the crystal shall be a rare sound 
both in Windsor Castle and the right-hand corner of Downing Street! I 
can never forget the tone in which his Majesty spoke these words. 

NORTH. 

Peel was present, and, though he said nothing on the subject, I hoped 

at the time he would have laid them to heart. 
MULLION. 

From Mr Tickler’s account of things up yonder, I suspect the lesson 
was nearly thrown away. 

TICKLER. 

Entirely. When at College, I have heard, he gave considerable promise, 
but from his first entrance on public life he began to fall off, and has not, it 
is currently said, been known to take his dose decently during several Par- 
liaments past. And hence, I presume, the want of a hearty following 
among the younger hands. Indeed, they have, on many recent occasions, 
shewn strong symptoms of revolt, and there has been even open enough 
talk of electing some statesman more imbued with the ancient time-hal- 
lowed veneration for the worship of 


“ The barrel-strider, ivy-garlanded.” 


NORTH. 

What a pity! As for the Duke, he has been a two-glass-of-sherry man, I 
believe, ever since the battle of Assaye. 

TICKLER, 

Eheu! I fear it is but owre true a tale. And this sort of nonsense to be 
ersisted in, in front of such a prince of merry after-dinner darlings as 
rougham! Quos Jupiter vult perdere !—and then our present King, God 

bless him, seems to be by no means aware of the doctrine so ably enforced 
by his august predecessor! These grand “ banquets” of half a hundred 
Christians at a time—mere mobs of Jockey Clubs, or Nulli Secundus Clubs, 
or Toy Clubs, or mixed messes of outlandish mountebanks, harnessed with 
cordons—these, sirs, are no substitutes for the snug little circles of five to 
eight, in which our late lamented Sovereign felt it his duty to delight. ’Tis 
a horrid business ; and what darkens our prospects still more is the likeli- 
hood of a lady reign to succeed. Heavens! if a new race of Statesmen don’t 
spring up, what have we before us ! 
NORTH. 

I was much cheered by the amusement of this Carlton Club, the very 
name seemed to have been chosen with an eye to the drooping condition 
of post-prandial business; and I pleased myself with anticipating a long 
series TS tahatiean persevering, unflinching hilarities,—all the repentant 
chieftains of our host striving who should most zealously and successfully 
enforce the immortal resolution— 


“ If any pain or care remain, 
Let ’s drown it in the bowl.” 
TICKLER. ; 
Alas! even there we have had adisappointment. The thing’s next door, 
I fear, to a failure. Once or twice I had the satisfaction to overhear, as I 
thumbed the Standard, or Albion, in the long corridor, the agreeable tenor 
of Wetherell warbling, “ Ale, good ale! thou art my darling!” or Sadler’s 
— rich bass, rs out “ Sally in our Alley,” but with a few 
such exceptions, all ascribable to the innate, unconquerable rightminded- 
ness of the Ultra Section, there was little to cheer my heart in that quarter. 
NORTH. 

I thought you seemed to insinuate that the younger hands generally 
were inclined to be orthodox. ‘h 
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TICKLER. 

Yes, I believe they are; but they are sorely tied down, those of them 
that don’t adhere out and out to the Episcopal purple, by the example of 
their seniors. There is, however, much to be hoped for; and I rejoice 
indeed to say so, among the juveniles. I am persuaded that such fellows 
as Ashley, Mahon, Porchester, Pusey, Walsh, Wrangham, Praed, and many 
others worthy to be classed even with them, want nothing but a little en- 
couragement to turn out genuine jollifiers ; and it is pleasing to know that 
the hopes of the Irish and Scotch youth, with whom they commingle, appear 
every way disposed to set them aright example. Our own trusty friends, 
Robert Adam Dundas, Charles Cumming Bruce, his brother Sir William, 
Sir John Hay, Whytbank, your cousin Lord Selkirk, Captain, young Hope, 
Lord Stormont, and, above all, the Duke of Buccleuch, are sound shoots 
of the tough old Caledonian tree, and likely, Deo volente, to work a world 
of good in this line as well as in others. 

NORTH, 

Aye, and I believe we may count against next session on a stanch and 
stalwart addition to your muster-roll in the person of the princely Buc- 
cleuch’s brother. Lord John, by all accounts, has taken the field in Teyiot- 
dale, backed by Willie Ogilvie of Chesters, and other true lads, in a style 
that would have rejoiced the heartstrings of glorious old Earl Walter, or 
dear lamented Duke Charles, to behold. This is as it should be, Thank 
God, the Queen of the Border is safe. 

HALL, 

Glad to hear that, however. Come, you’re all veering round to my own 
point of the compass, after all. Hope for ever, say I. 

TICKLER. 7 eeitne 

There’s another good symptom up yonder. For many years past the chie 
rendezvouses of what they a fashion, had certainly been so 4 ne hot-beds 
of Whiggery; but the tables are turning in that walk also—indeed, old 
Grey himself has been heard to grunt something about the women being 


against him. 
HALL. 


To be sure they are—but don’t blame our Tory dames of high degree, 
that it is only now, on a really immediately pressing emergency, they have 
begun to bestir themselves in the line you point to. It’s in fact a deuced 
difficult thing for a woman to be what’s called a leader of fashion, unless 
she brings with her at least a demi-equivocal reputation ; and in that sort 
of article our market has, it must be admitted, been always, comparatively 

ing, very much understocked. In times like these we can get on 
without that species of stimulant, and you will now, I am persuaded, see 
the swing of dandyism run faster and faster to our side. 
MULLION. 

A fig for Almack’s! Let’s look nearer home—what’s to be the upshot 
here in our own good town and county? Who stands for Lanarkshire? 
How does Sir George Murray get on in Perth ?—Colonel Lyndsay in Fife ? 
Are you really sure that Elliot is to be defeated in Roxburghshire? How do 
the subscriptions progress? Is there to be plenty of the ginger? 

NORTH. 

Perth seems all but safe—Fife and Roxburgh are quite so—I am ex- 
tremely happy to hear, that though the young Marquis of Douglas may, if 
he choose, walk the course in the west country, he can do so only because he 
distinctly forswears that line of politics of which the Duke his father is at 
heart sick—as how could the first blood in Britain be otherwise ?—In Mid- 
Lothian, Sir George Clerk is as snug as possible—and last of all, I believe, 
Mr Blair may now be considered as Sond in Auld Reekie. I much 


regretted that Sir John Forbes would not stand; I have loved that house 
through three generations, and feel almost a paternal pride in the rich pro- 
mise of this young gentleman’s talents and virtues, which all his modesty 
won't prevent the world’s doing justice to belyve. But since he would not 
come out on this occasion, a more honourable substitute certainly could 
ot have been found than Blair; and the party owe him a deep debt of 
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gratitude for the frank hearty zeal he met their call with. He, as I said, is 

now safe. Even in Leith, Aitcheson appears to be driving the Clerk of the 

Pipe before him like a bundle of chaff. Come, Mordecai, you have had 

some hand in these domestic triumphs. Tip the Captain one of your broad- 

sides. He’ll smoke enough of the allusions to enjoy the Musa Trivialis. 
MULLION. 

Captain Hall, you’ve heard, no doubt, of the Right Honourable James 
Abercrombie—and Sir John Dalrymple, baronet—and John Archibald Mur- 
ray, Esq.—and Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate for Scotland—and ecesome 
Aytoun, President of the Cowgate Union—and so forth ? 

HALL, 

Every body knows Sir John, and the Advocate, and the worthy and 
amiable, though Whiggish, John Murray; but who the mischief is Squire 
Aytoun ? 

MULLION. 

A younger brother of some Fifeish Lairdie, and a hitherto neither famous 
nor followed perambulator of the Outer-house boards, who, having stepped 
into that bewildered roundhead Geordie Brodie’s shoes, as tribune of the 
rascality in these regions, has of late shot up into a quasi-personage, and 
really bids fair, if only one Tory stands, to share with him the represen- 
tation of the enpital of old mother Scotia, to the sore and bitter humilia- 
tion of the Lord Chief Baron that is or was, commonly called Grieve Aber- 
crombie, Sir James Gibson Craig of Riccarton, Bart., (whom you may re- 
member as long Jamie Gibson the W.S.)—this eminent cavalier’s clever 
underlings, Jeffrey and Murray, Adam Black, bookseller there, Peter Brown, 
Jamie Spittal, Sandy Craig, and tutti quanti. 

HALL, 
A pure radical, in short, giving gallant battle to the mealy-mouthed, 
MULLION. 

Just so—although Aytoun, to do him justice, was not always a radical, 
but, on the contrary, did yeoman’s service the last time that spirit was up 
in these quarters, having, in fact, lost several inches of hide at the trot of 
Airdrie, the Canter of Kilmarnock, and various others of those illustrious 
scenes which stamped deathless renown on our own Sour Milks of Attica, 
in the year of e 1821, and have been duly commemorated in the Tyr- 
tean strains of John Lockhart and Peter Tytler, co-laureates in those 
days to the well-booted Myrmidons of Elcho, Hay, and Donald Horne the 
reaver. 


HALL. 
Pooh! pooh! What signifies looking so far back as the twenty-one? Let’s 
have your stave, howeyer, Mr Secretary. 
MULLION. 
On the Conservative principle of upholding rank and station, I suppose 
I must begin with the gentlefolks, Well, here goes— 


A NEW SONG 
FOR THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
Tune—* The Young Lochinvar.” 


“ Ou! The gallant Sir John is a rm ay of renown, 
And from London post-haste he has lately come down, 
Having fairly got out of that innocent wane 

Of the Banners, and Mottoes, and bits of Black Crape; 
So that trumpery story may pass and begone, 

Nor stain the fair fame of the gallant Sir John! 


“ To be sure there are some, who, in their simple way, 
Still give an account of “ that glorious day,” 

ich, were it believed, it were awkward to tell 
When a Knight has Explain’d his own story so well; 
But of these foolish ey there surely is none ; 
Whotn you'd weigh fn seale with the gallant Sir Joha ! 
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“ Though half of our town’s folk the rREAsoN might see, 
Or think that they saw it—’tis nothing to me— 

They were only spectators—and can you suppose, 

That they either could see, or describe it, like those 
Who were part of the mob, or perhaps led it on— 

Or harangued on the hustings like gallant Sir John! 


“ Nay, though Aytoun himself, the Disclaimer disclaim, 
That would rob Aim of half of his merited Fame— 

If ’twere hard to condemn him, ’twere surely more hard 
To question the faith of Taz Scorrisn Bayarp— 

For a bard must recur to the days that are gone 

To find a compeer for our tache-less Sir John !” 


HALL. 

Very fair, Mr Mullion. Well, all this sort of thing is quite new here 
away. Streets placarded—ballads a-bellowing—pothouses opened—hust- 
ings, harangues—banners and processions, and “ a’ the lave o’t.” I must 
say, I wish you joy. 

TICKLER. 

Why, the ballads swarm out every morning by the skep-full. Maullion’s 
are the best, but there are twenty besides him at it late and early. Come, 
— fill the glasses, and clear your pipes for another touch of the 
treble. , 

MULLION. 

Most of these productions are, I must own, disfigured with horrid coarse- 
nesses, I hardly know how to choose a decently cleanly stave among the 
bunch. There’s one begins well—A Parody on Byron’s Senacherib; but 
it runs off into fearful filth. I can give you but the opening verse. 

NORTH (aside. 
Lord ! how delicate my secretary’s becoming! he’ll be fit for Campbell 
or Bulwer by-and-bye! 
MULLION ( Sings.) 
* Abercrombie came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his pockets were furnish’d with Devonshire gold ; 
And his pale senseless face was as fearful to see, 
As the dark troubled wave on the deep Galilee. 


“ Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
The Whigs in the morn with their banners were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strewn. 


‘* For the breath of the Union came strong on the blast, 

And bung’d up the Chief Baron’s eye as it pass’d ; 

And the hopes of the Whiglings are gloomy and drear, 

When they think of the ‘Pipe’ and ‘ Two Thousand a-year.’” 


That’s all that’s producible. But these things, even the worst of them, seem 

to go down, and may therefore teach the Whigs a lesson. 
TICKLER. 

I grudge Abercrombie nothing. His appointment was perhaps the most 
flagrant a on Tory feeling that the Duke of Wellington was wild enough 
to ee uring the worst era of his staggering statesmanship. The man 
was offensive—the motive could not have been other than small—a poor, 
silly dream of neutralizing a solitary great Whig interest in England, at the 
a of trampling, in open visible contempt, upon the whole of the most 
influential class of men in Scotland. But let byeganes be byeganes. I 
think [ll venture on a ditty mine ain sell noo. What for no? d what 
for should it no be on Johnny Murray, braw worthy fallow though he be? 
Them that comes to the fish-market maun mak up their minds for creeshy 
creels, Captain Hall must understand that this Whig lawyer comes of a 
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Tory household, and received, when yet in his cradle, a valuable sinecure in 
the Scotch Exchequer, from his good old father’s friend and coeval, the late 
Lord Melville. He has been, in short, all his life what they call “ Clerk of 
the Pipe.” What the name means I can’t say; but the thing runs, I have 
heard, to the tune of something like L.600 a-year, which, considering that 
John must now have held the office for at least half a century, would seem 


to point to not a bad tottle of the whole. 


MULLION. 
Exactly thirty thousand pounds of public money received, for doing 
nothing, by a stanch and consistent friend of the people—ihat’s all. 
TICKLER. 
Well, well—he’s a capital, good, gentlemanlike fellow, for all that;—but 
here’s the strain which now delighteth, at his expense, the worthy burghers 
of Leith’s unromantic town.—( Sings.) 


“ The Clerk of the Pipe is a man of some weight, 
And nothing will serve him but serving the State; 
And the State being rebuilt on a broad-bottom’d plan, 
He has fairly set up for a Parliament-man. 

Sing down down, down derry down. 


“ He’s agallant Reformer, and ever has been, 
And abhors Sinecurists and all things unclean ; 
Being bravely resolved, as he often has shewn, 
To make war on all Sinecures—saving his own. 
Sing down down, down derry down. 


“ He’s an Orator too,—though a copy, they say, 
Of leather-lung’d Jacky, the member for Bray; 
And he’d fain be a wit,—though by some odd mischance, 
It reminds one of Jacky just learning to dance. 
Sing down down, down derry down. 


“ But though dull to the eye, and more dull to the ear, 
Though heavy in front, and most heavy in rear, 
The path of ambition he still must pursue, 
And exhibit his parts, Oh! my country, to you! 
Sing down down, down derry down. 


“ So with two or three speeches got up with due care, 
And two or three jokes somewhat worse for the wear ; 
And two or three friends, such as one might suppose, 
. In the — town of Leith he his nakedness shews, 
inging down down, down derry down. 


“ In Leith, then, behold him, discoursing at large, 
Of all that has never been laid to his charge, 
His contempt for the rich—his regard for the poor— 
But as to the fact of his own sinecure, 

Singing down down, down derry down. 


“¢Then,’ quoth he, ‘ I not only must make my appeal, 
In behoof of myself, but of all that’s genteel, 
Fora mercantile town you will never degrade, 
By choosing a member that’s risen by trade.’ 
Sing down down, down derry down. 


“ Says a Voter,—‘ All this may be good in its way, 
But will you, my good sir, have the kindness to say, 
How among the Reformers you thus should appear, 
With your sinecure place of six hundred a-year ?” 
Singing down down, down derry down. 
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“ His Clerkship to this answer’d never a word, 

But look’d round in a way that was very absurd ; 

And I merely will add, since his own mouth is shut, 

If he went as The Pipe, he came back as The Butt. 
Sing down down, down derry down.” 


MULLION. 

I think I can cap that, howsomdever ; though, how to make the Captain 
comprehend any thing about the soubriquet he is to hear so often repeated 
I can’t guess. As to the rest, you must know that Murray is proud, th 
a friend of the people, of his gente descent—which is all right enough in 
itself, for he comes of the Tullibardine blood—and indulged himself in some 
sneers at the mercantile pedigree of his antagonist, Mr Aitchison, which 
were very unworthy of his own good taste in the first place, and wofully 
iJl calculated to conciliate the loons he was haranguing in the second. 

NORTH. 

The truth is, Aitchison’s a well-connected man, and in appearance and 
manners, as well as character, quite a gentleman; much more so, than one 
can lay a finger on in every corner of the Parliament House—but all that 
signifies nothing—so to your chant. 


Mutton (sings). 
Ar—“ The Lammie.” 


* Whar ha’e ye been a’ day, 
My puir Bottom ? 

Whar ye been a’ day, 
My witless, weary Bottom ? 

I’ve been the voters for to woo, 

In Leith and Musselburgh too; 

The carles they leuch, and crook’d their fiou’, 
And cried—Awa wi’ Bottom! 


* But did ye fleech and speak them fair ? 
In troth did I, quo’ Bottom ! 

Say, did ye fleech and speak them fair ? 
Adeed did I, quo’ Bottom : 

Ispoke them fair, as fair might be, 

And roosed their wit and honesty,— 

Then we’re the mair unlike to thee, 
My voters said—Od rot’em! 


“T took my pipe and 0 Ae a spring, 
Quo’ feckless, silly Bottom, 

A dull, - anny st ban, 0 thing, 
Quo’ heavy, hopeless Bottom : 

I swoor that pensions were a shame, 

And sinecures were sair to blame,— 

This put the people a’ in flame— 
Sic clash frae pENs10Nn’D Bottom ! 


“ They said, Ye maun your Pipe resign— 
I'll no resign, quo’ Bottom : 

They said, Ye maun your Pipe resign— 
I canna do’t, quo’ Bottom : 

It’s been my meat, it’s been my claes, 

It’s been my comfort a’ my days: 

The voters said, Then gang your ways, 
Ye fause and greedy Bottom! 


* O Aitchison’s 0’ low degree, 
Quo’ mighty Bully Bottom ; 
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There’s no a Peer upo’ his Tree, 

Quo’ vain and senseless Bottom. 
But frank and hearty, kind and leal, 
He kens our wants and wishes weel j= 
We'll send all Lawyers to the deil— 

Sae down wi’ windy Bottom !” 


NORTH. 

Very well; but I think we’ve had almost enough of these local Fescen« 
nines. Can’t you start something a little more general? You'll weary the 
Skipper, I fear. 


HALL. 
Quite the reverse. Come, Mullion, give us something on the Aytoun 
fellow you mentioned. 
MULLION. 
With pleasure—and I'll take a tune that you can all join in at the chorus 
to wit, Carle an the King come.—( Sings.) 





“ Here’s a health to Aytoun, 
Health and wealth to Aytoun; 
He’s the man we understan’— 
Here’s success to Aytoun! 


* The Tories they have had their day, 
The lang-tongued Whigs have said their say; 
But Freedom now comes into play, 
And cries ‘ Huzzah for Aytoun !’ 
Here’s a health to Aytoun, &c. 


“ Nae doubt the Whigs were for the Bill, 
But yet to us they’ve nae gude-will, 
But are the same Whig tyrants still, 

And hate baith us and Aytoun! 


“ Nor was it them that gain’d our cause, 
But us ourselves, who, clause for clause, 
Aye keepit at them wi’ the tawse, 

Laid on by men like Aytoun ! 


* And noo already may be seen 

The unco difference between 

What they’ve profess’d and what they mean, 
Which isna lost on Aytoun ! 


“ The path, they say, to all is clear— 

How do they mak the fact appear ? 

They ask—three hundred pounds a-year, 
- From members sich as Aytoun!!! 


“ And though that clause withdrawn may be, 
Wi’ mony a base and Whig-like lee, 
A moudewart itsell micht see 

Twas aim’d at us and Aytoun! 


** Then how they shew their shameless face, 
Dealing themselves in jobs so base, 
And yet abusing power and place, 

o humbug us and Aytoun! 


* There’s Abercrombie, who would rob 
The country by a vile Whig-Job, 

And ca’s the people ‘ Aytoun’s Mob’ 
Yet he’d contend wi’ Aytoun! 
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“ But mob or no, we're no to toil 

To mak a placeman’s kettle boil, 

And he maun e’en gie up the spoil, 
If he wad stan’ wi’ Aytoun. 


“ There’s Murray too, who’s known to clear 
A guid sax hundred pund a-year, 
For doing—what doth not appear— 

Must be shewn up by Aytoun! 


“ At Leith he’s had the face to say, 

‘If I’ve the Pipe, yet I’ve to play’— 

And that, in short, he earns his pay, 
Like us or honest Aytoun! 


“ But this he’d best have let alone, 

For in due time it shall be shown, 

His pipe, like others, has its prone, 
A joke I got from Aytoun! 


*¢ Jeffrey himsell, o’ Whigs the wale, 

Is feckless, fushionless, and frail, 

And through the reek he’! hae his kail, 
Gin he appear ’gainst Aytoun. 


* Weel do we ken, in time o’ need, 

Up yonder he cam little speed, 

And this last clause has dune the deed, 
As he shall hear frae Aytoun. 


. “ Then, brave Reformers, stainch an’ true, 
The path o’ honour still pursue, 
The sacred cause depends on you, 
Of freedom and of Aytoun. 


“ And you, Auld Reekie’s dochters fair, 

See that the RIBBON GREEN you wear, 

For look around and tell me where 
You’ll find anither Aytoun. 


“ Cnorus.—Then here’s a health to Aytoun, 
Health and wealth to Aytoun ; 
Ill blythely gie my last bawbee, 
To drink success to Aytoun.” 


HALL. ; 
Eh bien! No great symptoms of the doleful dumps in these effusions of 
the Tory spirit in your hyperborean climes, however. That's the plan— 
sing on, laugh on ;—the mob is, after all, good-humoured at bottom ; and, 
hang me, if I expect, when all is done, that we shall see half as many raffs 
in the next house as in the present. 
TICKLER. 

Let’s be thankful for mercies. We are already plenteously provided, to 
be sure. ’Tis certainly a comfort to observe, that though Scotland will 
probably return more Whigs than heretofore, her pride is still too much 
awake to permit a radical scamp to have any chance, except in a few stink- 
ing corners, where nothing sweeter could ever have been looked for. But 
I fear this is far from being the case so generally in England; and ’tis but 
too plain that exactly the reverse is to be the rule across the water. 


HALL. 
Why, what would you have? Here’s my boy Hobbio, confessing, that in 
place of 18,000 electors for Westminster, there won’t be above 4000 regis- 
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tered for the next turn-up. Here’s De Lacy Evans howling about the 
same sort of phenomenon appearing in a dozen dirty corners he chooses to 
be informed about. By the great Plutus! God of Battles, I don’t mind of- 
fering two to one that we shall have a Tory majority. I betted, when Lord 
John Russell tabled the original Bill, that no¢ one borough would be practi- 
cally disfranchised—and what would you say now, if I ultimately repock- 
eted my ten shiners? What, if the very first scene of the new Parliament 
should be ten thousand petitions from THE PEOPLE to undo this — 
and replace every thing precisely on its old footing ? Depend on it, there is 
nothing, in rerum naturd, more impossible than to really revolutionize this 
irene 6 We may be disturbed, but ’tis only to rouse our mettle. The mo- 
ment there’s a lull, all comes right again somehow. We shall either have it 
in our power to cancel the lpn, 3 schedules in toto—or be convinced, of 
what we ought never perhaps to have doubted, that, schedulize to the end 
of the chapter, the national heart is Tory, and that, under whatever scheme 
the M.P.’s may be elected, the majority will never be long enough on the 
enemy’s side to permit of any solid substantial mischief being inflicted on 
the Constitution. 


“ They sin who tell us that can die, 
For that is indestructible.” 


NORTH. 

Ihad forsworn London town; but I shall certainly make a push to be 
present at the opening of the Reformed Parliament. It will afford me con- 
solation, in the midst of all our sorrows, to be ocular witness of the out- 
turning of this Grey pag~fee that at least, I augur, is pretty sure to be 
the Neophyte’s first performance. 

TICKLER. 

You may give the my odds on that. I defy them to stand a week. As 
sure as a gun, we shall have Joseph Hume Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and leader of the House of Commons; Joseph’s late avowal of voting 
= his conscience, with the reason why, was, of course, meant to shew 
the world that he could play the part of a lavish Minister just as ably, need 
occurring, as he filled, before Lord Melville (1 think it was) refused him 
something, that of a Ministerial Mute, or, as he has since done, that of a 
radical cheese-parer. A man, though “ most noble,” not unworthy to be 
named in the same breath with the most ignoble, I mean Lord Clanricarde, 
that yelping numskull, who disgraces the chivalrous name of De Burghe, 
and in whom I am sorry to see the son-in-law of Cauning—he will be Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—and O’Connell, (Heaven bless his fat sides!) will be Se- 
cretary over the Spoon; and, in short, with one grand exception, we shall 
see a complete change of the dramatis persone. 

HALL. 

And what's your exception? 

TICKLER. 

Brougham will of course be Premier. Every Chancery lawyer says that 
the style of his behaviour in Court, of late, can leave no doubt that he has 
made up his mind for one or other of the two following alternatives,—either 
to have the judicial part of the Chancellor’s office separated from the poli- 
tical, and, retaining the latter, yield the former to somebody that under- 
stands something of the business, and can maintain a decentish appearance 
on the bench, without being obviously, at every turn, at the tender mercies 
of a to cut the woolsack altogether, and take the post for which, 
by all men’s confession—and women’s, and children’s too—poor doting, 
drivelling Grey is as deplorably unfitted in respect of temper and man- 
ners, as of mind and language—— 


The mumping phantom of incarnate spite, 
Loath’d, but not fear’d, for rage that cannot bite ; 


the object, at best, of pity to the Christian Bishops, whom alone he has the 
pluck to bally. 
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MULLION. 

You forget the Chancellor’s late attack on Sir Edward. 

TICKLER. 
No—nor do I forget he has crept out of the scrape. All’s right. 
NORTH. 

Why should Brougham not play Wolsey over again, and be at once Lord- 

Treasurer, and Lord High-Chancellor ? 
TICKLER. 

I know of no serious objection, except Sugden, and that one of the de- 
vices I alluded to, might get over at a leap. Lord Dundonald would, of 
course, be a fair Lord High-Admiral under him; and, for want of a better, 
| ee Mullion’s Bayard, Sir John Dalrymple, might be accepted for the 

orse-Guards. Then, I think, he would admit things altogether to be in 
comfortable train. 

MULLION. 

Come, Mr North, the bow]’s nearly out again, and Captain Hall has heard 

us all sing, except yourself, Is that the fair thing, reverend senior ? 
NORTH. 

Mesing! I’m as hoarse as a raven, and as gloomy to boot; but come, 
if you won’t let me off without something, I can at least sport you a small 
specimen of heroics, Give me a subject, Skipper. 

HALL. 

A subject? What, Christopher among the improvvisatori? Well, then, 
take H. B.’s sketch of the Vision of the Head. 
NORTH. 

With all my heart—incipe nunc, musa ! 


The unequal conference and the vex’d debate 

Of England’s duty, and of Poland’s fate, 

Thank God! are o’er: with faint and feverish lips 
His opiate draught the pensive Premier sips— 
Revolves what Eldon look’d, what Mansfield said, 
And creeps in languor to no rosy bed. 


Deep sleep at length has smooth’d the lofty brow, 
Nor protocols nor pledges knit it now; 

Far from the care-beat bounds of Downing Street, 
The “ erring spirit” swims in visions sweet, 
Amidst ancestral Deira’s upland roves, 

And my ty Howick’s sea-o’erhanging groves, 
Where blest Content, but yesterday it seems, 
Was not the glow-worm spark of dear-bought dreams, 
But the fixed sunshine of a sober’d breast, 

Whose sins had been repented, and confest,— 
And pitied and forgiven. For man is kind 

To the wept past, and to the future blind. 


How long the flattering demon of the night 

*Mid these soft scenes indulged his fancy’s flight, 

Ask not the muse. The July moon shone clear, 

When whispers low and stern disturb’d his ear. 

Upsprung the chief, in agony of awe, 

And, steadfast in the lambent splendour, saw 

oo darkness veils the garment of the dead,) 
ith melancholy eyes great Canning’s head. 

Still as the icy ray upon his cheek, 

The godlike shadow stood, in act to speak ; 

Still—save what a oe may taste of pain— 

Scorn without anger, calm serene disdain. 

“ And thus,” he cries, “ thy penitentials end ! 


Thine Order’s champion thou a Prince’s friend! 
Alas! must England’s law and England’s crown, 


By Dulness’ dastard spleen, be both struck down ? 
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Greece’s first spirit gave the wound of Greece ; 

The star of Athens paled to Pericles— 

To her own firmest arm and brightest mind, 

Rome, weeping blood, her ark of pride resign’d ; 
Even France, when she her air-born hopes must yield, 
Received the judgment on Marengo’s field. 

But we !—What fond illusion waits for us, 

If, blest beyond them all, we perish thus— 

More wise our liberty, more rich our sway, 

Our ruin unredeem’d—our fate a Grey !”” 


He spoke, and vanish’d in the fading beam, 
The impostor woke—and lo! it was a dream. 


HALL, 

Admirable old buck! Well, Conscript Fathers, now that I have once 
penetrated the sanctum sanctorum, may I hope to be considered as a regular 
member ? 

NORTH. 

Come back next month, young gentleman, and we’ll let you hear the 
result of the ballot. One black ball, you know, excludes—and certain 
Princes of Israel, which be not now with us in the flesh, must be present, 
Onis a call of the house, Mordecai, for the 20th of September. Good- 
night. 

MULLION. 

Must we partso soon? But, Mr North, you have forgot one thing. The 

Captain has not been told that he must send in a probationary article. 
NORTH. 

Very true. Thank ye for minding that. You must let us have a first- 

rate paper, friend, and that within this fortnight at latest. 


HALL. 

What sort of paper ?—Political ?—Nautical ?—Scientifical ?—Literary ?—~ 
I'm a jack of all trades, you know. 

NORTH. 

Aye, and a master of most. Sink politics—leave them to Tickler and 
other rabidly carnivorous animals—you’re too smooth for us in that line. 
Keep your nauticals for your book; and as for science, rot it. Can’t you 
wait for the next convention of The Watchmakers, as poor Davy used to 
call them, whether at York, or Cambridge, or Banff, or Belfast ?—for I 
trust old Oxford is not to be pestered with another visitation of the beasts 
in our time. 

TICKLER. 

An abominable humbug! And the more shame to ery and Sam, 
that two men of genius could be found so far forgetful of their own place 
as to countenance the weary, dismal bleatings of such a pack of one-idea’d 
nincompoops. And the fun! and the wit! and the ladies! and the lectures ! 
and the dinners! and the breakfasts! and the horsemanship of the Mam- 
mothites! O ye gods! No, no, Hall; sport us an elegant touch of the belles 
lettres. Your last series contains some of the neatest, tersest, and most un- 
pretendingly original criticism, I have lately met with. Don’t you agree, 
Christopher ? 

NORTH. 

Cordially. The fact is, Captain Hall, that you have a very delicate dis- 
crimination, a very pretty tact indeed, for this department. I saw it lon 
ago, too; but how, or when, or where, I don’t at this moment think fit to 
tell you. 

HALL. 

One syllable of your approbation is, I need not say, more valuable than 
all the elaborate compliments I have received of late years. Well, I’ll at all 
events do my best, Mr Mullion; for who would not rather be dubbed a 
knight of the Noctes, than receive all the grand crosses between Cadiz and 
Kamschatka ? 

NORTH. 


H 
You were well acquainted with Lord Byron, poor fellow—and have you 
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travelled over most of the ground of his masterpiece. Why not take up 
this new edition of “ The Childe?” It is certainly the most interesting 
volume that has come out of late ; and a good vigorous paper, with copious 
extracts from the notes and so forth, if produced in time, could not fail to 
answer. I wish Murray had asked me to give him a lift in the way of 
notula, for I think I could have supplied him with something not unworthy 
of a place among the rest, and I own I should rather have liked to see my- 
self feusing here and there, as well as Jeffrey and John Wilson, and others 
who are mere boys to me. Come, captain, will this do? 


HALL. 

Peut-étre. 

TICKLER. 

Capitally, Hall. But don’t forget to ask what’s come of some magni- 
ficent stanzas on Vattek Beckford, which I once heard repeated, with infi- 
nite gusto, by an Irish bishop (who shall be nameless), and which must of 
course have been meant for canto first of Childe Harold. They were superb 
pw Byron’s highest flight, and would have been prime hitchen unto 
our kail. 


NORTH. 

The new verses on the Dilettanti—I mean their humbugging London 
Dilettanti—should be quoted—and don’t omit that —s ditty on the 
Girl of Cadiz, which Byron originally designed to fill the place now occu- 
_ by a dismal concern. The lines on Sir William Gell, too, must come 

they are very clever, though quite unjust—for Gell is one of the most 
learned of the virtuosi, the prince of the sect, indeed, to my mind—and a 
capital good fellow into the bargain, and many the merry day he and I 
have together in this weary world, I can tell ye. 


TICKLER. 
I wonder, by-the-bye, that the editor of the English Bards, in his new 
series, has omitted to mention one of the best specimens of Byron’s light- 


ness to a puffing or pasquinading people—his alterations of the epithet on 
Gell in that lampoon. ib the first edition, he said, 4 


“ I leave topography to coxcomb Gell,” 


In the second, this was turned to “ delving Gell;” and in the third, unless 

I be dreaming, the Satirist, having in the interim made Sir William’s ac- 
uaintance, wrote “ classic Gell.” The last epithet, I presume, is the only 

right one—though I don’t know why a man should not be both classical 

and cozcombical, if he has a mind—I mean a young man—which Gell was 

in those days, and a very handsome one to boot, as you would wish to see 

on a summer’s day, or any lady in Naples on a winter’s night. Heigho! 

NORTH. 

Take in the volume before Harold, by all means. I never read the half 
of the little poems there given until this came out, and I must say they 
much surprised me. Some of them I can’t believe to have been written, as 
we see them, at the dates affixed to them. He must have polished them 
up in after years—If not, tis a wonderful case, for they are worthy of his 
best period, and quite unlike the real “ Hours of Idleness.” The notes to 
that volume, too, especially to the English Bards, are terse and piquant, 
and will look well in an article. 

MULLION. 

The sight of Byron thus handled makes a reader of my standing begin 
almost to wish the time were come, when a body might expect to have 
others of the great cycle of our age dealt with in the same fashion. I don’t 
wish Wordsworth dead, God knows, nor Coleridge neither, but what curi- 


ous things would be editions of their early lyrics, illustrated with notes a 
la Byron! 


NORTH. 

Aye, very true, and you may live to be gratified with them. I hope I 
sha’n’t, for they’re both much my juniors. Erabbe, however, dear old fel- 
low, is gone—and I do hope we may see his opera omnia rendered thoroughly 
i telligible ere many more months go over our heads. I know of no body 
of poetry so likely to rise in popularity, from this kind of clearfhg up of 
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allusions—and if I may judge from the few letters he favoured me whit, 
his own correspondence would go far to furnish the wherewithal, 
TICKLER. 

There’s a braw time coming for all of them. Meantime, I have inter- 
leaved Don Juan, and mean to tender the Emperor my own illuminations 
of the only work of Lord Byron that I ever could bring myself to care very 
much about. 

NORTH. 

Ah! hang your care! Well, odd’ things will turn up. It is now, I be- 
lieve, certain that they have laid their hands somewhere on Byron’s often- 
talked of Letter to the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, and that we are to 
we that by-and-bye, as an appendix to the production it is chiefly connected 
with. 


; HALL. 

Yes, I heard of that in London, and was heartily amused to understand 
that Byron never doubted the writer who used to lash him in Maga, in her 
wild frolicsome days, under the name, style, and title, of Presbyter Angli- 
canus, was ————- + But guess. 

NORTH. 
Presbyter Anglicanus? I quite forget all about him. 


Well, then, Lord Byron had quite mado up his mind that Presbyter An- 
glicanus meant—the Rev. Dr Chalmers !—ha |—ha!—ha! 
Capital. Well, I think I must aeaaoun a shovel-hat upon this. 
Pi! the Letter’s cast up, apentane and hope we shall have it unmu- 
? 
“ With all its horrors bristling on its brow,” 


even though | own noble self should chance to come in for a skelp, or 

so. How could such a man be taken in, as he was, about such things ? 

pow A to _ of his confounding the style of a Tickler with that of a 
halmers 


HALL. 

Probably he was not so well versed in the Doctor’s works, as he seems 
to have been in our landlord’s. 

NORTH. 

The more’s the pity. Few works of any time, and none of ours, would 
have had so fair a chance of turning his thoughts in the right direction. But 
really it will be rare fun to hear Byron blackguarding Chalmers for hav 
called Don Juan a blackguard, for that, I think, was about the substance 0} 
the Pseudo-Presbyter’s sermon. 

TICKLER. 

Perhaps, now that I rank with Dr Chalmers, a volume of Practical Dis- 

courses for a certain quarter might toddle off pretty briskly. 


NORTH. 
No doubt, especially if opened with a life of the venerable author, and 
— with foot-notes, explaining the various moods of his mind when 
e penned the grave effusions, the individuals whose cases he felt it right to 
be glancing at, &c. &c. &c. ’Twill be a valuable tome. Give us your head 
too, bands and all. 
TICKLER. 
Nay, nay—no bands—at best I’m but a stibbler—Well, then, Basil, you 
will yoke on Byron in the meantime. 
MULLION. 
By-the-bye, I believe I can repeat an Epigram of Byron’s that has never 
yet been in print. It’s only a versification of a fact, but you may like to 
stick it into your article. 


HALL. 
Let’s hear it—But Murray’s sure to have laid his paw on it for his next 
Volume, for he’s been beating the bush in all directions, 
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MULLION. 
Very likely—’tis no great matter. Here it is, however, in the meantime, 


LEATHER-BREECHES versus LANTHORN-JAWS. 


Sir Thomas Lethbridge, fresh from Somerset, 

Hot stalking down Whitehall Macculloch met. 

“ Where now, Professor ?”—*“ I’m to Horton bent,— 

I’ve just discover’d the true sense of Rent.” 

“ Aye!” chuckles cheerily the Lord of Land, 

On lateral doe-skin slaps a brawny hand, 

And, his purse jingling in the Scarecrow’s ear, 

Cries “Rent!!! More Rent than e’er you finger’d’s here!” 


TICKLER. 
Not bad—but why the skit at Wilmot Horton ? 
HALL, 
O! Horton sided with the lady, I believe. 
NORTH. 

Make a copy, Mordecai, and send it up in case of accidents to Joannes 
de Moravia—and ask him to let’s have the sheets of the next volume of his 
Byron guam primum. By the advertisement of the contents it will be 
even a richer one than the last—and, by-the-bye, write to Finden too, and 
tell him I’m much obliged to him for his Illustrations. He has got upon the 
right track at last; real localities and real portraits are worth all the imagi- 
nary fiddledees we used to be humbugged with, under the name of Jilus- 
trations—and nothing can be more exquisite than his execution—and I 
hope the sale will be upsides with the annotated poetry itself. 

MULLION. 

I don’t know if you have seen the last brochure. It has a charming head 
of Lady Byron, who has, it seems, sat on purpose; and that’s very agree- 
ble to hear of, for itshews that her ladyship has got over any little soreness 
that Moore’s life occasioned; and is now willing to contribute any thing in 
her power to the real monument of Byron’s genius—I mean a really in- 
telligible edition of his opera omnia. 

. NORTH. 

I’m delighted to hear of this—’tis really very noble in the unfortunate 

Lady. I never saw her—is the face a striking one ? 
MULLION. 

Eminently so—a most calm, pensive, melancholy style of native beauty— 
and a most touching contrast to the Maids of Athéns, and Annesley, andall 
the rest of them. I’m sure you’ll have the proof Finden has sent you 
framed for the Boudoir at the Lodge. 

NORTH. 
By all means—I mean to do that for all the Byron Beauties—But come, 
Jads, do you mean to sit all night ? 
TICKLER. 
Eheu! must you really go then? Never sorrier to part wi’ you all—— 
HALL. 

Au revoir then, gents. But pray let mum be the word; for if Tom Hill 

should hear of it, ’m sure to see myself in the Chronicle. 
NORTH. 

So much the better, Captain. It would act as a puff for “ Series THE 
Tutrp”—but as you please. Mullion, do you canter on, and see that the 
old woman has the devil ready, by the time the Captain and I reach the 
lodge. And by-the-bye, it will be sharpish work driving three miles in this 
moonlight—so, Mordecai, my boy, you may as well brew a Bishop. 

(voices without.) 

Mr North’s carriage stops the way. 

EXEUNT OMNES. 
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